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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since our last publication, a further por- 
tion hasbeen uncovered of the second Pave- 
ment lately found at Cirencester. The en- 
graving we promised has not been finished 
in time for us, but our Magazine for Janu- 
ary will contain two Plates by which this 
beautiful relic of ancient art will be fully 
illustrated. 

We have received an explanatory note 
from PHILuRBAN, stating that his misap- 
prehension with respect to the arms of Sir 
Richard Herbert on his monument in Aber- 
gavenny church arose from their being 
(erroneously) engraved without the bend- 
let on the plate of the effigies given by Sir 
R. C. Hoare in his History of South Wilts, 
Hundred of Branch and Dole, p. 140. Our 
much esteemed Correspondent seems in- 
clined to imagine that some doubt still 
hangs about the question of illegitimacy, 
and that ‘‘ some transaction of a quasi- 
nuptial character may have occurred.’’ We 
do not, however, suppose that his views 
will be strengthened after perusing the 
letter of X. in our present Magazine. 

The curiosity of A. B. R. has been ex- 
cited by a passage in our Review of ‘‘ Bot- 
field’s Notes on Cathedral Libraries.’’— 
‘*So much for the good abbess Joyce 
Rouse, and her tender iittle flock of myn- 
chons.’’ And he asks the question, ‘‘ Am 
I wrong in deriving this word from mona- 
china? Looking into Skinner, I cannot 
find the word as you spellit, but under the 
head minneken I found a reference to tiic 
Anglo-Saxon muinicene, which Bosworth 
explains to be, ‘a nun—a demure, neat 
woman.’ Quere, is the expression ¢0 go 
mincingly referable to this word as its ori- 
gin?’? Our Correspondent we believe to 
be right in his etymological views, and, in 
confirmation of the derivation of mincing 
from this source, we may mention that a 
well-known street in the city of London 
now called Mincing lane was in the reign 
of Elizabeth Mincheon lane. Stowe says, 
‘* A third lane out of Tower street, on the 
north side, is called Mincheon lane, so 
called of tenements there sometime per- 
taining to the Minchuns or nuns of St. 
Helen’s in Bishopsgate strect.’’ 

To the review of Babrius (September) 
we have to add, 1. Our idea that in Fable 
94 the heart is the seat of sagacity, is con- 
firmed by Avianus, f. 30, 


Adfirmans stud/um non habuisse suem ; 


where a hog is the subject.—2. The Ap- 
pendix to Phedrus, which M. Diibner 
sometimes refers to, is treated as spurious 
by Kliigling in his Supplement to Harles, 
1819, p. 96.—3. Insaying Alibi non vide- 


tur legi, M. Diibner is sometimes wrong, 
and the error chiefly arises from using 
only one edition of Esop (Coray’s), for 
Fables 22, 59, and 104 are found in 
Tauchnitz’ Leipzig edition at Nos. 41, 
117, and 303, as is also the fragment at 
No. 306. Fable 29 (Lapicida et Mercu- 
rius) occurs in Avianus, No. 23, although 
M. Diibner says, Alibi non legitur. 

VoLens remarks, in the extracts frou 
the ‘‘ Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany,’’ edited by Mr. J. P. Collier for 
the Shakespeare Society, a notion is started, 
p- 48, very improbable as regards a printed 
book ; that the work in question, ‘‘ A spe- 
cial grace,’’ &c. 1558, being disapproved 
of at Lambeth, was there stayed, and owes 
its existence probably to the copy (the 
only one which Mr. Collier is acquainted 
with,) now preserved in the Lambeth Ar- 
chiepiscopal Library. Happily, for more 
reasons than one, that is not the case; 
there are copies at Oxford in the Bod- 
leian, and in the Grenville Collection, 
British Museum: 

In the library of a gentleman of his 
acquaintance J. R. saw the original manu- 
script, by John Locke, of the two first 
books to his treatise “On the Human 
Understanding,” which the celebrated phi- 
losopher bequeathed to a branch of the 
family of the present possessor ; the ma- 
nuscript is written in a remarkably neat 
small hand, and the two books form a 
volume in size, what may be termed a 
small octavo, in the old parchment covers, 
and which is now carefully preserved in a 
rich morocco case. J. R. asks, can any of 
our readers inform him where may be seen 
the remainder of the manuscript, viz., the 
third and fourth books ? 

B. C. has been hoping to see some fur- 
ther notice of the hill at Thetford, visited 
at the Meeting of the Norfolk and Suf- 
folk Archzeological Societies last Septem- 
ber; and is disappointed that no antiquary 
has offered a better suggestion of its 
origin than that it was the work of the 
Romans. The first glance made him 
doubt the common opinion; and half 
an hour’s consideration strengthened his 
doubt. If it were a point of observation, 
it needed not ditches and mounds. The 
same objection lies against its being a 
place of sepulture, at least of sepulture 
only. But what struck him as the 
most unaccountable were the mounds and 
ditch stretching away from the hill ina 
straight line. The hill itself is very like 
Silbury Hill—can it be Druidical? If so, 
was Norwich Castle Hill to Thetford Hill 
what Abury was to Silbury ? 
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Letters and Memoir of Bishop Shirley. By Archdeacon Hill. 8vo. 1849. 


THE only fault we can find with this otherwise interesting volume of 
biography is that it is much too long; many of the letters should have 
been omitted, and something too of the narrative should have been abridged. 
The purpose of a good and judicious biographer should be to make his 
likeness sure, to give us the faithful portrait of the man, and then with- 
draw his pencil. We do not by any means intend that for those who 
had personal acquaintance with the amiable and excellent man whose 
character is here with great propriety made known to the public, and the 
result of which in ours and ddubiless in many other minds has been the 
vain regret that he must now be only a name to us; for those, who will 
linger with the eye of affection over these records of departed worth, and 
recall to their memories the living image approving and stamping the seal 
of authentic truth on every page; to them even the longest narrative 
would appear to close too soon, and in vain regrets would they seem to be 
for ever inquiring “Can no more be said?” But books, and especially 
such a book as this, is written for the general instruction and improvement 
of society ; and he who in duty or in inclination is called to read it, it must 
not be forgotten, has others in constantly increasing numbers, pressing with 
equal claim on his attention. We think it is therefore of great importance 
in these days, when literature has rapidly spread far beyond its ancient 
bounds, and its old and tranquil channels have been invaded by a mass of 
restless waters, that every book should be as brief as is consistent with the 
proper and due elucidation of its subject and fulfilment of its purpose. It 
is obvious why this rule, if we may be allowed so to call it, has been ex- 
ceeded in biographical works more than in any other province of the art; 
for where is the hand of friendship to drop the pen? when does the ad- 
mirer of the departed think his office of duty and love has been fulfilled in 
all its branches? We cannot but consider such feelings with the deep 
respect they deserve, but still we think that in the present days we are 
gradually getting into such lengthened and voluminous biographies as will 
go far to defeat their own purpose, both to the injury of the writer and 
his subject. Abridgments of some of the late popular biographies are 
beginning to appear, and from these abridgments the materials of the bio- 
graphical dictionaries will hereafter be formed, while the originals, as they 
might be considered somewhat cumbersome, and less convenient by their 
costly and more elaborate workmanship, will be left on the shelf, reserved 
for occasional reference, or only resorted to by a few more diligent and 
inquisitive readers. 

We do not mean these observations, whether true or not true, as may 
be thought by those who read them, to apply with any peculiar or separate 
meaning to the present volume above any others ; for, in truth, in spite of 
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this defect, it is one which we have read with the deepest interest, and have 
closed with the highest feelings of its importance. There are some opinions 
held, and some doctrines declared in these pages, from which we should if 
called on withhold our assent; and there are many things relating to the 
party in the church to which Mr. Shirley, and, we presume, his biographer, 
the respected and venerable Archdeacon, belong, which we can never, so far 
as we know our mind, be led to approve. But the pale and boundaries 
of our experience on such subjects and persons is limited ; perhaps in 
altered circumstances, or removed to other parts and portions of the whole, 
we might see them in fairer colours anda more favourable light. However 
that may be, we can say that no partial views or prejudiced opinions of our 
own have stood between us and the subject of the narrative we have just 
finished. We have perused it throughout, gone through the history of the 
author’s life with that deep attention it deserved, and we have closed it 
with a pure and perfect respect for, and we venture to say attachment to, the 
person described. We consider him to be one of the most eminent men 
among that portion of the church to which he delighted to belong. In 
him we think were those virtues they emulate, without their failings ; more 
comprehensive in his views, more charitable in his opinions, more sound 
in his judgment, and, may we not also say, more correct and cautious 
in avoiding extreme decisions in nis doctrine? While we have said some- 
thing, and that perhaps not very willingly, against the biographer’s ac- 
complishment of his task, considering him as an artist, we have much to 
praise in the performance as coming from the hand of a firiend.* The tone, 
the feeling, the heartfelt love and attachment which the Archdeacon bore 
to Bishop Shirley, previously and repeatedly evinced on other public oc- 
casions, is here exhibited on a larger space and with more full and effective 
power. We have no doubt of the entire success of this work, considered 
as a publication, and we must express the pleasure we feel in seeing that 
in the numerous volumes of a similar kind which have for some time been 
produced from the press, particularly if we are to have many such works 
as the life of Bishop Jebb, of Bishop Heber, and of Dean Milner, we are 
laying the sound and solid foundation for an ecclesiastical biography of 
modern times, which may form, if honestly, diligently, and impartially 
executed, a very important portion of every library in the kingdom. 
Walter Augustus Shirley was the only son of the Reverend Walter and 
Alicia Shirley. His grandfather was grandson of the first Earl Ferrers ; 
he was contemporary with Whitfield and Wesley, and first cousin of Lady 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. He was the friend of Romaine, Venn, 
&c., with whom he co-operated in reviving the spirit of what is called 
evangelical religion, and founding the Evangelical party in the Established 
Church. The subject of the present Memoir was born 30th May, 1797, 
at Westport, in Ireland. His father soon after retired to England, and 
accepted a curacy at Hull. In 1806 he was placed under the care of the 
Reverend Legh Richmond, at Turvey, in Bedfordshire ; but the progress 
of his education was not satisfactory, his master being otherwise em- 
ployed. He was a celebrated party man in his day; and the pupil was 
removed to a school at Linton, near Latchingdon, in Essex, where his 
parents then resided. At this time Lord Ferrers, then well stricken in 








* Archdeacon Hill preached the Bishop’s consecration sermon (p. 459); in his 
first charge as Archdeacon drew a character of his predecessor (p. 442); and finally 
attended his remains to the grave (p. 505.)—Rev. 
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years, expressed a desire to renew an intercourse, then long broken off, with 
his kinsmen ; accordingly they went. It was a fortunate and prosperous 
visit.. Lord Ferrers obtained for the boy a presentation to Winchester 
School, where the Shirley family were supposed, but erroneously, to possess 
the privilege of kin. In 1809, at the election, he was admitted a scholar of 
the college ; but on the claim being investigated, it was, after much search, 
deemed to be unfounded, and he was turned down to the bottom of the 
school. The Masters at that time were Dr. Williams, the present Warden 
of New College, and Dr. Gabell, whom we well remember, and who is 
justly described “as a remarkable man ;” his power of imparting scholar- 
ship was the theme of Dr. Arnold’s admiration, and can never be forgotten 
by those who have witnessed it. 

Though not idle, nor careless, nor indifferent, yet young Shirley did not 
distinguish himself at school. Beyond the circle of his college studies, his 
biographer notices the delight he received in reading Kirke White’s Remains, 
an unusual instance of serious piety and delicate taste and spirit in so youthful 
amind. At the election of 1813 he was raised to the upper part of the 
fifth form. His only desire was to obtain a scholarship or exhibition at 
some college at Oxford ; and he was awakened to a new and active exertion 
as well by the wish to save expense to his parents, as by a growing desire 
to obtain knowledge. His industry and zeal were rewarded by a nomina- 
tion to New College being secured.* He now applied himself severely to 
study, and we are told, “ In the prosecution of his studies he was much in- 
debted to the encouragement and advice of some of the senior Fellows, 
especially Mr. Shuttleworth, afterwards Warden of New College, and sub- 
sequently Bishop of Chichester. From Mr. Shuttleworth’s accomplished 
scholarship and various knowledge he derived the greatest assistance in his 
classical and philosophical reading ; and in the taste of the same kind friend 
he found his best guide in the wide field of general literature.” 

After some unsuccessful trials he obtained the Bachelors’ Prize for the 
English Essay. He remained at Oxford during the term, and resided in 
the vacation with his parents. He here became acquainted with Dr. 





* The Biographer remarks, ‘‘ Among the many books sent to him from home to 
assist his studies one is mentioned, which contributed in a remarkable degree to his 
success. It was T. Warton’s edition of Milton’s minor poems. The study of this 
volume improved his taste for modern Latin composition, and seemed to give him a new 
insight into its mechanism. For on the same principle that it requires less effort to 
copy a piece of mimicry, than to observe in the first instance, and reproduce the pe- 
culiarities of the original, he found it easier to catch the classical turn of thought and 
expression from a modern imitation, than from an ancient model.’’—The truth of the 
general theory here advanced, as well as the choice of the particular example, may be 
questioned. Does Archdeacon Hill know the opinions of the great scholars on the con- 
tinent of that time on Milton’s Latin Poetry? How it was received by Heinsius, and 
others? Is he aware of the false quantities which they did detect, and which 
T. Warton did not? If not, let him turn to Burman’s “ Sylloge Epistolarum ”’ 
on that subject. To this portion of his duty T. Warton was not equal. His 
‘History of English Poetry’”’ is admirable, nor could all Ritson’s acuteness and 
knowledge injure it. His poems are worthy of high praise, particularly his aca- 
demical ones; and perhaps he was the first among our poets who adorned his 
poetry by the imagery of the monastic ruin, the gothic shrine, and the picturesque 
beauties of our ancient architecture: but he should not have meddled as an editor 
with the ancient languages. He was but a moderate Latin scholar, and wretchedly 
imperfect in Greek. The scholars of Leipsic laughed at the Theocritus of Oxford, and 
it would too much shock the pride of our university scholarship, if we were to recite 
the language that they used. This edition of Milton by Warton might be usefully 
reprinted, with corrections and very many necessary additions.—Rev. 
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Steinkopff and Mr. Hughes, a liberal Dissenter, and Dr. Bridges, and Mr. 
Jones of Creaton, a very excellent man, who always lived at an inn (as we 
remember a clergyman who always lived at the White Lion at Bagshot), 
kept a horse, was glad he never married, and had no library, for he said, 
“I might have collected a library, but I have no room for books here ; 
so I read them, and then pack them off to poor curates in Wales ;” and 
he got clergymen’s old coats for the same benevolent purpose. These really 
were acquaintances worth making. In 1820 he was ordained by the 
Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Huntingford, Warden of Winchester, whose 
Greek verses suffered so much under the critical chisel of Dr. Charles 
Burney, but who was a fair scholar, and a good and amiable man. Judging 
from Shirley’s letters, we should say that few men eyer received the sacred 
rite of ordination with feelings more profound, and with a spirit more 
humble, with a more earnest desire to be the instrument of inculcating 
“Glory to God in the highest, and good will and peace towards men.” 

We cannot profess to follow this biography through all the minute de- 
tails of the various residences in which Mr. Shirley's career of utility com- 
menced ; he lived with his father and family at Ashbourn, undertaking 
lectureships and service, and performing all the duties of an able and active 
clergyman. He gained the prize for an essay on “ The Study of Moral 
Evidence.” He said “ It is very hard—will take much thinking—admits of 
little reading ; and therefore, in my hands, will produce a large mass of 
original nonsense ;” but notwithstanding this outbreak of modesty the 
prize was his, and his old master, Dr. Gabell, wrote to him, “ My objec- 
tion to the subject was that it was too difficult, but you have proved me to 
be mistaken.” In 1826 he took the situation of Hvaminer at Oxford, and 
got through it better than he expected. He says, “‘ We have been rather 
unfortunate in our subjects, and have rejected several. In the case of one 
man, I anticipated your tender adyice, for, as he had done the rest of his 
business in a very asinine manuer, I put him on the asses’ bridge ; but he 
was an ass of greater bulk than it was calculated to bear, and it fairly broke 
down with him.” It is said, “ In connexion with his labours as Examiner, 
an anecdote is told of Mr. Shirley, that on one occasion an under-graduate | 
coming into the schools without cap or gown, he was under the necessity 
of setting hima punishment. Some years afterwards they met in society, 
and on being introduced, ‘ I believe,’ said the gentleman, ‘ that I ought 
to have the pleasure of knowing you, for you are the only person who ever 
set me a punishment in Oxford.’ « And I, sir,’ replied Mr. Shirley, ‘ought 
to remember you by a parity of reasoning, for you are the only person to 
whom I ever set one.’” 

In the autumn of 1826, having a strong wish to visit Italy, he made an 
offer to undertake the duty of the English chapel at Rome during the 
winter. His travelling companion was an old Winchester and college 
friend, the Rev. Richard Young. ‘The observations which he made on the 
fine arts, on the architecture, painting, and sculpture, in that city of the 
muses, may be read in some of his letters. Of course he does not pretend 
to the science of the connoisseur, or to judge by the rules of scientific prin- 
ciples or even of mechanical practice ; but there is such a close society and 
connexion of the arts, that he who has studied the literature of the ancients, 
and felt its excellence, the greatness of its inspiration, and the delicacy of 
its workmanship, will have formed such a taste as will enable him to be no 
mean judge of truth and beauty when appearing in other forms, and con- 
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veyed to the mind in a different channel. As a building, the Colosseum in 
his eyes was the centre of attraction and admiration. The Transfiguration 
as a painting stands eminently above all, and in sculpture he thought “ the 
Dying Gladiator, in the Vatican, a more impressive statue even than the 
Laocoon ; but I do not think that anything I have seen in Rome equals, 
in epic pathos, the Niobe and her young Daughters at Florence. The 
Apollo | think a higher conception than any of them, but in another style. 
Still 1 think the Demosthenes * stands by itself, in its own department, as 
the most intellectual statue I ever beheld, though, as a mere work of art, it 


is not in the first class.” Of a celebrated statue by a more modern hand, 
though that hand was also divine, he says, 


“ T fell in with Mr. L—— — here, and 
went with him to take another look at 
Michael Angelo’s Moses, in San Pietro 
in Vinculis. It is to be sure very open 
to criticism, if one dare take such a li- 
berty ; but he looks as if he would get up 


and dash his tables of stone at your head 
if you presumed to indulge a slighting ex- 
pression. He is not the meek man of 
Scripture, but just the person I suspect 
Buonaroti would himself have been if the 
law had been intrusted to his hands.’’ 


In one of his many excursions with Mr. Erskine + to St. Paul’s without 
the walls, which was rebuilding after having been burnt,— 


‘*We came back to the tomb of C. 
Cestius, rode outside the walls of the city 
to the gate of San Sebastiano, where we 
entered, and parted at the tomb of the 
Scipio family . . . . whose history is 
an epitome of the history of Rome, was 
more impressive than anything I had ex- 
perienced since my first sight of the Colo- 
seum. The tomb of Scipio Barbatus, 


which was discovered here, has been re- 
moved to the Vatican, and Africanus was 
buried abroad ; but there are still several 
inscriptions to the memory of members of 
the family. It is the most sacred spot in 
Rome of which we have certain knowledge, 
unless we are willing to believe that St. 
Paul and St. Peter were confined in the 
Mamertine prisons.”’ 


We must give one more extract from his Italian travels. 


‘Tt was towards eleven when we turned 
up the short lane that leads to Pompeii, and 
it was, indeed, a moment of very oppressive 
interest when I found myself walking along 
the street lined with tombs that leads to 
this silent city. We entered into their 
houses marked with their names, and knew 
that we were in the very house of Pansa, 
where Augustus lodged; there were the 
wine jars leaning against the wall in a 
cellar where the skeleton of the mistress 





of the family and several of her slaves 
were found. There were little memoranda 
scratched on the pillars; marks on the 
marble counter of a shop of the glass or 
rather bronze in which hot wine com- 
pounds had been sold. A priest was found 
with a plate containing fish-bones in the 
temple of Isis; three men were found in 
the stocks—horses in the stalls—a man 
with the key of his house and a purse of 
gold—half-eaten bread—marble working 





* He says in another place. ‘‘ I accompanied Young to the Vatican ; there is a De- 





mosthenes there—the most intellectual statue I ever beheld; it is quite a lesson in 
eloquence to look at it, and I must bring home a copy of it in some shape or other.’’ 
—Rev. 

+ Of this person, so well known by his devotional writings, &c. he says, “‘ I looked 
for so much from him that I was rather disappointed. . . . His conversation is very 
much like his books—ingenious and eloquent, but troubled by mazy metaphysics, re- 
fined beyond the staple of his argument, and collecting himself for special efforts of 
thought, where a very ordinary mental exertion would be quite sufficient. His mind 
appears to be in a state of great spiritual elevation . . . and I doubt not he enjoys 
much intercourse with his God in private, but I cannot help thinking that his plan of 
extreme seclusion from society detracts considerably from his usefulness, just as I think 
that his notion—partly Scotch, partly Genevese—of what ought to be the character 
and state of the church, is inconsistent with the actual condition of human nature.’’ 
‘* He is very ingenious, but rather obscure, and I think confounds faith and justifica- 
tion with the results of each,”’ 
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to repair the injury of a previous erup- 
tion; every article of domestic use has 
been discovered ; they were interrupted in 
the midst of their ordinary engagements, 
and the whole city was sealed up to 
minister to our gratification or instruction 
at this remote period. Nothing can be 
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more interesting or affecting than such a 
sight, and I would almost come blind- 
folded from London to see it. But the 
design and execution of the buildings and 
statues are not better in general than 
might be expected in a remote country 
town.” 





In his way back to England Mr. Shirley visited Venice, and there 
formed an engagement with his future wife, Maria, only surviving daughter 
of Mr. W. Waddington, a lady to whom he had been long attached, and 
who was at that time a guest at the house of the English consul. The 
ceremony took place in the autumn of that year at the ambassador’s chapel 
in Paris, as his bride’s relations at that time resided in France. After his 
marriage he again proceeded to Italy, “renewing many of the agreeable 
acquaintances of the preceding year, and carrying out those classical and 
antiquarian researches from which he had before derived so much profit 
and enjoyment. .... He again undertook the service of the English 
Church, conjointly with other clergymen, and used every means in his 
power to promote among his countrymen a taste for spiritual things.” 
He returned at the close of the year 1827. In January 1828 he took 
possession of his vicarage of Shirley, having, in addition, the next pre- 
sentation to Brailsford, a contiguous parish, bequeathed to him by Earl 
Ferrers. Here, it is almost unnecessary to state, he performed all the 
duties of a zealous and able and devoted minister of the little wandering 
and somewhat benighted flock ; and the effects of his unwearied diligence, 
his earnest exertions, and his sincere piety, all accompanied by calmness, 
gentleness, and prudence in working out his plans, were soon visible in 


their attention and improvement. 


‘‘ From the commencement of his re- 
sidence at Shirley he began the system of 
quiet, unassuming hospitality which he 
never relinquished. His house was always 
open to the friendless and afflicted, and 
to all whom he could hope to aid by his 
counsel. He was anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with the neighbouring 
clergy, and was persuaded that much 


mutual benefit might be derived from a 
free interchange of opinion, and a com- 
parison of the results of their experience. 
To the young his conversation was es- 
pecially attractive; his cheerful flow of 
spirits, placid temper, and readiness to 
understand and sympathise with their 
feelings, at once gained their confidence 
and secured his influence,’’ &c. 


Mr. Shirley differed from a great proportion of his brethren on the sub- 


ject of the Reform question, to which he was favourable. 


friend,— 


“Tam glad you decided as you did on 
the Reform question, for I am deeply con- 
vinced that the success of the measure is 
essential to the stability of the empire, 
and, above all, that without it no sufficient 
expression will be given to the religious 
feeling of the great mass of the middle 
orders of society. I fear that some mis- 
chief will be done by the first rush of the 
waters which have so long been restrained ; 
but I have every confidence that the result 


He writes to a 


will be beneficial, because the principle 
of the measure is founded on justice.* The 
abolition of slavery will of course follow 
almost immediately; and I hope also to 
see a different system adopted in India, 
more favourable than the present to the 
extension of Christianity. The Church of 
England will, I fear, be handled rather 
roughly. In Ireland I anticipate a new 
distribution of Church property, which in 
its immediate effects will be yery lament- 





* This surely is a petitio principii. 


It is the very cardinal point of the whole sub- 


ject, that formed the difference of opinion and original dispute. Whether the reform 
of the state has fulfilled the expectations of its patrons we leave them to decide, but we 
know that the reform of the Church has only added to the power of the rich, and dimi- 
nished the revenues of the poor,—Rey. 
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able, and may in its ultimate effects tend 
to the overthrow of all ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments whatever, unless the evils which 
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they have contracted be removed in time,”’ 
&e. 


In another letter his opinion on the same subject appears in a more 
modified form, as favourable to the Reform measure, but owning that he 
views the aspects and prospects of society with more of anxiety than before. 
He describes himself in favour of a strong, but honest and constitutional, 
measure of Church Reform, as a constitutional Whig, disliking Tory 
principles, because he thinks them unconstitutional ; but adding—“ There 
is a third party still more unconstitutional than the last, for which I there- 
fore entertain a still stronger dislike.” Mr. Shirley paid great attention 
to the important subject of the various religious societies more or less 
deeply connected with the Church of England, knowing of what infinite 
importance these “ noble institutions ” are, effecting by strong united power 
what no single or divided influence could perform, and knitting together, 
as to one great purpose, the hearts of a whole people. 

In the autumn of 1834, when on a visit in Yorkshire, he was seized 
by a sudden and severe illness, an attack similar to one which proved 
fatal thirteen years later. It was painful and highly dangerous. When a 
little recovered he went to the seaside at Blackpool, where he soon gained 
strength. He writes,—“I feel already that the air, the quiet, the peace 
of the place, and the glorious sea, which stretches without interruption to 
the shores of America, are invigorating me. What a mercy for me to 
have just the medicine provided for me that I most like !” 

His views on the different religious communities in England are inci- 
dentally given in various places. In one he says,— 


‘* My Missionary and Bible tours have 
been very interesting to me, and I hope 
enlarging and animating to my heart. The 
fields are white, and there is a great har- 
vest, but really efficient labourers are few, 
especially those of a superior class. .. . 
The clergy of the Church of England are 


votedness, and power; the Dissenters are 
shrinking into rancorous sectarian agi- 
tators. The Methodists as a body, and 
especially the Primitive Methodists (that 
is, those who profess to have revived the 
old rule ‘ regalia’ of Wesley), hate the 
secular Dissenters worse than they do the 





gaining year by year in spirituality, de- Church, and rather side with the latter.’’ 


And now comes the animating spirit of the whole :— 


*©In the midst, however, of all this con- exertion and liberal contribution towards 
tention, love is feeble, and none but the the Catholic object of circulating the sacred 
evangelical members of the Church of Scriptures.’’ 

England can be depended on for steady 


How any conscientious and religious man could in deliberate calmness 
utter such a harsh, hard, and extraordinary declaration against his own 
brethren of his own Church, is to us a matter of astonishment. How a 
person like his biographer could record it without a voice of dissent is more 
surprising still: “ Verum refutari potest hoc argumentum alio argumento 
rationali.” 

In the summer of 1835 Mr. Shirley made an excursion into France with 
his wife and pupil, and took a chateau a short distance from Paris. After 
a stay of about two months, he returned by Brussels, Antwerp, and Ostend. 
Again at home, he resumed his usual life of active utility and devotion to 
the cause in which he was engaged. He saved a church at Derby from 
the grasp of the Catholics, who are very strong in that quarter, if we may 
judge by the long black gowns of the priests we met with at every railway 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 4D 
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station.* He made a tour for the Church Missionary Society. Soon 
after, he left Shirley for the living of Whiston, near Rotherham, in York- 
shire, which he held for a son of the Earl of Effingham. He liked the 
change, for it offered him a more extensive field of employment, “ and he 
hoped to return to Shirley with enlarged experience, and influence increased 
rather than diminished by a short absence.” And here he gives a curious 
and graphic account of the manner in which the certainty of employment 
and high wages acts upon the temper, morals, and habits of the labouring 
people in that part of Yorkshire. Speaking of the large farms, the great 
markets, and the high wages in consequence of the success of the manu- 





facturing districts, he goes on to say :— 


*¢ T do not think that the lower orders 
benefit in the same degree by these cir- 
cumstances, which would appear in the 
first instance to tend so much to their ad- 
vantage. In a pecuniary point of view 
they are better off than the poor in most 
parts of England, for they have high wages, 
and coals are very cheap. But the de- 
mand for labour takes them early from 
school, and gives them early independ- 


ence ; that is to say, strengthens self-will 
when it ought to be subdued, and gives 
it the power of gratification without the 
knowledge to fix upon proper objects. 
Ts it wonderful that they soon learn ‘to 
do as they list?’ (as a dirty-faced fellow 
told me the other day was his maxim). 
They choose the evil and refuse the good ; 
they are extravagant, improvident, proud, 
and debased,’’ &c. 


The following exposition of his views, originating probably from the 
appearance of things around him, appears to us eminently just and worthy 


of attention :— 


“ We are assailed doubtless by a set of 
ungodly destructives who hate religion, 
and by many furious partizans who hate 
every form of religion except their own, 
and who are, I suspect, hardly more reli- 
gious than the last.t Now I do not class 
you amongst the obstinate Tories, and I 
am sure that you do not class me amongst 
the destructive Whigs. We both wish 
the maintenance of our civil and religious 
institutions ; only my feeling is, that if 
they are to be maintained, they must be 
repaired and adapted in some measure to 
the altered circumstances of the times. 
We must not be satisfied that our na- 
tional church is supported by the higher 


orders of society ; it ought to be the church 
of the people; and in order that it may 
be, everything should be done to enlarge 
its capacity, and even, if necessary, to 
relax its terms of communion. I would 
relinquish many non-essentials for the 
sake of embracing the largest possible 
mass of the community. It grieves me to 
see the poor thronging the chapels and 
deserting the churches, and I long to 
have them with us. A great deal may be 
effected by diligent, affectionate, and 
scriptural pastoral care, but the most 
earnest pastor now works very often at a 
great disadvantage,” &c. 


To those who are not aware of the extraordinary difficulties that beset 


the path of those whose duty as well as desire it is to instruct the igno- 
rant, reform the vicious, and humanise the brutal; to those who have had 
no personal experience how far the mind can be stupified and degraded by 
familiarising with the debased habits among which the neglected poor grow 
up, and how strange to their ears the voice of admonition sounds, may 
read some striking examples in this work. 


* We have often remarked, both to ourselves and in conversation, as a singular thing, 
that you never meet Roman Catholic priests in the streets of London, as you do in the 
provincial towns in the North. London is swarming with Catholics, yet where is the 
black-gowned guide and confessor? What is the solution ?—-Rev. 

+ Shall we agree with Mr. Coleridge when he says, ‘‘ That no Dissenter loves religion 
so much as he hates the Established Church ???—Rev. 

$¢ We also refer our readers to the novel of ‘‘ Mary Barton, a tale of Manchester 
Life,” 2 vols. 1849, for some strong sketches on this subject.—Rev. 
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‘* In his parish of Whiston Mr. Shirley 
had just completed the task of preparing 
for confirmation eighty candidates, many 
of whom belonged to the poorest and 
most ignorant class of his parishioners. 
In several of them he subsequently took 
great interest. But the first beginnings 
of these, afterwards hopeful scholars, were 
sorely discouraging. In the absence of 
any more appropriate building, they had 
been summoned to meet him in the church, 
and strange indeed was the scene of riot 
which the churchyard exhibited, and 
stranger still the confusion within the 
sacred walls when their pastor first pre- 
sented himself amid the wild rabble, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their respective 
attainments, and dividing them into classes. 
Notwithstanding his repeated injunctions 
of silence, and the earnest endeavours of 
the more serious minded among them to 
restore order, this untutored mass re- 
ceived every attempt to address them with 
renewed shouts of laughter. The case 
seemed hopeless. As a last effort, he 
declared in a loud and solemn voice that 
the first who interrupted the silence should 
be expelled. One voice of rude merri- 
ment, and one only, was raised ; the cul- 
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prit was immediately excluded from the 
church, and his remaining comrades were 
awed and remained silent..... The 
state of the parish was, on the whole, 
very singular, and presented a mass of 
evil quite at variance with its attractive 
appearance in many respects, and with 
the respectability of the yeomen and far- 
mers who were at its head. But there 
were no large resident proprietors. Even 
the rectory had for many years, owing to 
the illness of the late incumbent, been 
only nominally occupied ; and in this state 
of things the farmers had slipped into the 
places of the absent gentry, without per- 
ceiving clearly that they had succeeded 
also to their duties towards the poor.* 
The poor, on the other hand, from the 
habits of improvidence and imperfect 
education, had become degraded and 
hardened. Mr. Shirley learnt, with in- 
credulous surprise, that this rural and 
apparently quiet village was the resort of 
thieves and housebreakers, and that occa- 
sionally even those who filled respectable 
trades, would, when out of employment, 
go out on the roads as highwaymen and 
Sootpads on the long winter nights,” &c. 


This was, indeed, “ sojourning in Meseck and dwelling in the tents of 


Kedar ;” but he was soon called away to take possession of the living of 
Brailsford, which had been settled on him by Lord Ferrers. Residence 
in this parish his father took, and he returned to his favourite residence at 
Shirley. At this time the Oxford Tracts were seen traversing like so 
many portentous meteors the hitherto tranquil and serene horizon of the 
spiritual domain of the Church, spreading anxiety and even terror in their 
way, nor was their progress viewed but with alarm by Mr. Shirley, as 


might be expected from his principles and piety. 


‘“‘T dread them,’’ he writes, “not so 
much on account of their direct influence 
on the few comparatively who may be se- 
duced to embrace them, for I think that 
many of those persons will be rather raised 
than lowered by their adoption, as I do 
for their indirect tendency to merge the 
great Catholic distinction between con- 
version and unconversion in ministers, in 
the local accident of ordination by a bishop 


because no one can persuade me that 
Merle D’ Aubigny and Malan, for instance, 
were not ministers of Christ as well as we. 
My fear is that we shall see the Laudian 
leaven reproducing the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees of the time of Charles the Second. 
I trace the sad state of Church missionary 
funds in some degree to this cause. The 
next result will be the adoption on both 
sides of extreme opinions and uncompro- 





of the English Church. I call it a local 
accident (in the logical sense of the term) 

Mr. Shirley was in favour of a revision of the Liturgy, for which a 
petition was then forming, and to which he affixed his name. He says,— 


“T have long thought that the state of have Articles on points not essential to 
our subscription is most unsound. We soundness in the faith on which real 


mising hostility,’’ &c. 





* An observation full of great importance, when it is recollected how many estates 
in England are more or less in the hands of attorneys, either as receivers of rents or 
as representatives of mortgagees; while the real owners, alas! are absent, either by 
choice or necessitous compulsion ; and when charity is wanted the answer is, It is not 
legally in their power. This is the black spot on the character of the landed property 
in England.—Rev. 
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Christians may differ, and yet we require 
people holding opposite views to subscribe 
to them ; so that it becomes necessary to 
receive the Articles in different senses. Is 
this a satisfactory state of things? Then 
there are things in our services, not many 
nor of very great importance, which most 
good and wise men wish to be altered. 
Must we go on without attempting such 
alterations when every day is increasing 
the difficulty of making the attempt; or 
shall we, while yet there is opportunity, 
go to the highest tribunal in the country 
(not to the ministry but to the Lords, 
with whom the ministry has not a ma- 


Church to contract its terms of union, 
and there is a growing tendency among 
the people to the contrary ; and all this is 
leading to a separation between the nation 
and the national Church. I want to see 
the doors of the Church made as wide as 
the doors of heaven (as far us existing 
circumstances will admit), and to confine 
our subscription and uniformity to such 
points as are essential to the character of 
a child of God, and of a true and faithful 
Church of Christ.* You will please to re- 
member that this petition did not originate 
with Bishop Stanley, or with Dr. Arnold, 
but with Mr. Winstanley Hull, who is a 





jority), and invite that tribunal to provide high Tory and a high Churchman, and no 
such a remedy as to its wisdom shall seem _ ways responsible for the calamitous appro- 
most fit? It is manifest that there isa bation of the above-named eccentric in- 
grievous tendency among the heads of the dividuals,’’ &c. ‘ 


Having now given an outline, seanty we own it is, of Mr. Shirley’s prin- 
ciples on matters connected with his religious belief and professional du- 
ties, such we think as cannot have failed in interesting our readers in his 
character and history, we must leave them the pleasing task of continuing 
it themselves in the volume from which our notices have been made, and 
we must take a hasty survey of the remainder. In the year 1840 Mr. 
Shirley was appointed by Bishop Bowstead to the Archdeaconry of Derby, 
an office he accepted with the earnest desire of raising it to the utmost ef- 
ficiency of which it is capable. Soon after, in consequence of the lamented 
illness of the Bishop, he presided in his place at a very large and important 
meeting on the subject of church extension ; and as by this illness, which 
continued, the Bishop was incapacitated from the exercise of his episcopal 
functions, a commission, of which Archdeacon Shirley was one, was named 
to represent him in the diocese. He was appointed to a stall in Lichfield 
Cathedral. In the summer of 1842 he visited his wife’s relations in France, 
—an agreeable relief from the pressure of business. The next. year he 
took a similar excursion to Frankfort, on a visit to his friend Sir Matthew 
Blakiston. In 1844 he visited some relations near Cork, and made’an 
excursion to Killarney; and soon after we find him constantly and 
anxiously opposing the new statute which the University of Oxford was 
preparing to make, in consequence of Mr. Ward’s well-known opinions. 
His letter to the Vice-Chancellor and others that follow should be carefully 
read, because they form an exposition of his tenets and principles in some 
of the great questions that -have divided, and still divide, our forlorn and 
distracted Church. 





* But is not this the feeling and wish of the Church? and was not this the very 
spirit of the Reformation and of the Articles? Who is to be the arbitrator to settle 
the ‘ essential points”’ which are to be retained? Would the Baptismal Service be 
one that would receive alteration? The truth is, there is the same growing disposition 
among the people to govern, instead of submitting to government, in religious matters 
as in politics. We have never seen Mr. W. Hull’s book on the subject—but read what 
Archdeacon Shirley says on such subjects in a letter, p. 404. ‘* England has been in 
a state of quiet revolution for the last ten years, and before 1848 be come to a close, 
the Revolution of 1688 will be suspended, and its work undone. The Scotch had 
gained a Presbyterian Established Church, and have now almost entirely cast it on one 
side, when it was in its most spiritual condition, and purchased a new one ; and I sup- 
pose that the Jrish will in the end follow their example. The Irish Church will, I 
fear, be given up when in its most spiritual condition, and all parties will have their 
own free churches—‘ Magna est veritas et preevalebit,’ ’’ &c,—Rerv. 
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In 1846 he received the honour of being selected as Preacher of the 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford, by a unanimous act of the Heads of Houses. 
He was not desirous, being already over-pressed by the various duties of 
his profession, that his name should be brought forward ; but, being chosen, 
he looked on it as a decided act of the University against 7’ractarianism. 
He had, he says, few books and little leisure to fit him for the task. “ My 
Bible must be my subject—the supremacy of Scripture; and that same 
Bible, unlocked by prayer, must be in a great measure my library.” 

This summer he derived much benefit from another excursion to France, 
where he enjoyed at least some repose from the fatigues of his large and 
daily correspondence. In reference to this last visit a relation writes,— 
“ We can never forget his last visit to us, when the sunshine of his blessed 
countenance brought happiness wherever he went.” In the meanwhile, he 
went on steadily, zealously, laboriously, performing the duties and fulfilling 
the responsibilities of his office as Archdeacon,* scattering the seeds of 
knowledge over dark and destitute places, and pouring the waters of Zion 
over many a thirsty land. By his exertions, we are told, “the time-worn 
church has been restored, the dilapidated parsonage rebuilt, the deserted 
school replenished, and accustomed, but long omitted, sermons renewed.” 

It could hardly be supposed that a person like Archdeacon Shirley, 
whose talents, learning, and life had all been consecrated to the support of 
the Church, in times when she much wanted such defenders, should long 
be overlooked by those on whom the serious responsibility rests of so dis- 
tributing the patronage of the Crown as to secure, by great discretion in 
their choice, the widest advantage to the community, Accordingly, in 
November of this year, he received from Lord John Russell the proposal 
to recommend him to Her Majesty for the vacant bishopric of Sodor and 
Man. This offer, after due consideration, he accepted ; for many domestic 
ties, and parochial relations, and valued friendships, and, not least perhaps, 
his attachment to his diocesan,—“ who had been more to him than words 
can express,”"—were against the change; and had he attended solely to his 
own comforts and his family’s connection (his aged parents were still living), 
he would have much preferred remaining “consueta domo,” than to undertake 
more arduous duties, and enter on a more extensive scale of action. A 
serious attack of illness prevented his consecration till the 10th of January ; 
but on the 28th of the same month he set off for his new diocese. 

It would be useless to linger longer over the short and closing scene of 
the mournful narrative that follows. He wrote to his parents, beseeching 
them to pray that he might be a blessing to the island, and that God might 
give him grace and wisdom to discharge the duties to which He had called 
him. This, however, in the Divine wisdom was not granted. In March 
he returned to England, and delivered two of his Bampton Lectures, being 
all he was able to deliver. In the beginning of April he was seized with 
an attack of pneumonia, which speedily became dangerous; and, after 





—~ 


* No clergyman should forget or despise an observation made by Archdeacon Shirley 
in one of his letters. ‘ A clergyman, and still less an archdeacon, who has a mind to 
do his duty, cannot escape a good deal which is anything but flattering ; and I can 
assure you that I have had my full share of vexation, disappointment, ingratitude, and 
abuse: so that if one set of people exalt us to Paradise, we have many a walk to take 
in Purgatory, even if occasionally we are not pushed down lower still. However, it is 
well if the love of some keeps alive love in our own hearts, and if the abuse of others 
keeps us lowly,” &c.—Rev. 
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lingering a fortnight with a few fluctuations of hope among his friends, 
which soon disappeared, on the 21st of April 1847 he exchanged time for 
eternity. His remains were brought to England, and buried in the family 
vault at Shirley, a large body of the clergy attending the funeral, and the 
Bishop of Lichfield performing the last solemnities. 

We now make a few extracts from various parts of the volume which 
we deem worthy of attention, but the introduction of which in the body of 
our brief narrative would have been inconvenient and hurtful to its proper 
effects, though appearing with great propriety in the larger space of the 
complete biography. The want of time alone prevents our adding a few 
notes and observations of our own on many important projects and dis- 
cussions which are herein noticed; but that can be but of little moment 
to our readers. From a person of Bishop Shirley’s natural talents, mas- 
culine intellect, unwearied industry, and acquired knowledge, it might at 
first have been expected, as indeed it was so by us, that we should have 
received much instruction in the various departments of literature he had 
traversed, and much important information on the characters of his learned 
contemporaries and their works ; but the perusal of this life will show how 
impossible it is, except in very particular instances, in these days of pres- 
sure, for a man who is rigidly pursuing the exigent duties of his station as a 
parochial minister, to hope to gain the double character of the diligent pastor 
andthe scholar. To fulfil the demands of each of these separately, requires 
undivided time and ceaseless attention ; he who long leaves his study loses 
invaluable time that others are successfully using ; and he whose eye is not 
constantly fixed on his ministerial office, will soon find the calamitous effects 
even of occasional negligence. Atany rate, if the two callings are to be brought 
into comparison, the faithful minister of the church has no choice between 
the sacred and the profane ; he must, if called on, forsake the academy and 
the porch for the cottage and the schoolroom ; looking back through the 
long vista of succeeding years, Athens may at length become to him but 
as a beautiful vision of his youthful years, and the poetry of Homer and 
the philosophy of Plato be like old and beloved friends, from whom—called 
away to sterner duties* and loftier contemplations, and to more exalted 
spheres of thought and action—he must feel it necessary, however painful, 
to part, perhaps to meet ro more; and that sacrifice must sometimes be made, 
without even requiring the weakness of the changing affections to be spared. 





P. 18. “ In describing a visit to a friend, 
he expresses his admiration at finding on 
the table only books of theology. But 
later in life he took a larger view of the 
studies befitting a Christian minister, and 


P. 20. ‘* In answer to a question I put 
to him (Mr. Jones) about the reason of 
so many of Dr. Doddridge’s pupils having 
turned out Socinians, he observed, that 
the mildness of Dr. Doddridge’s character 


heartily concurred in the opinion which led him to hold very latitudinarian prin- 
Dr. Arnold expresses, that the man will ciples. He was not very angry at any 
be a miserable divine who confines his thing; and always taught his pupils to 
reading to divinity.”’ doubt and inquire before their minds were 








* Any one reading in this volume the unwearied attention Mr. Shirley gave to what 
he considered the calls of professional duty, and his regular attendance at Bible societies 
—building schoolrooms—missionary deputations—evening lectures—tours for partial 
aid societies—curate societies—local and country societies—training schools—boards 
of education—at all of which he was an active assistant and assiduous leader,—will 
acknowledge that ‘‘ few and far between” must have been the portions of his time left 
at his command for any secular purposes ; and when we add to this that he considered 
it to be his duty that his house should be ever open, and that he should practise hospi- 
tality, we only wonder that he could read as much as he appears to have done— Rev. 
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strong enough to answer the cavils they 
might meet with, or sufficiently well in- 
structed in the school of Christ, to learn 
that there are many things, in the investi- 
gation of which faith, not reason, must be 
our guide.”’ 

P. 21. ‘*In conversation he (Dr. 
Bridges) is entertaining and instructive ; 
having seen a good deal of the world, and 
been much in the company of literary 
men, he has a large collection of ana, 
particularly of Dr. Parr, who is his cu- 
rate... . Passing through Leicester, I 
had the infinite satisfaction of hearing 
Robert Hall; never did I enjoy a higher 
intellectual treat. I went from mere cu- 
riosity, expecting to witness a brilliant 
display of eloquence, but was very agree- 
ably surprised to find his sermon addressed 
full as much to the heart as the head. 
That in the morning was particularly spi- 
ritual and awakening. ‘I know you, that 
ye have not the love of Godin you.’ It 
is truly astonishing to see such ideas 
clothed in the most beautiful, chaste, and 
energetic language, delivered, to all ap- 
pearance, with such perfect unconscious- 
ness of his great talents. He is afflicted 
with a dreadful pain in his back, to re- 
lieve which he leans over his pulpit, and I 
think he scarce ever changed that posi- 
tion. There was no noise, no starts, ges- 
ticulations, or thumping of the cushion ; 
but he was calm, dignified, and composed ; 
so little did one see of the man, that it ap- 
peared like the communication of ideas 
from one mind to another without any 
medium.”’ 

P. 22. “ (Speaking of sympathy.) It 
is in this that the power of delivery con- 
sists. From this source was derived a 
considerable portion of that astonishing 
influence which Whitfield exercised over 
his audience. His sermons are indeed 
forcibly written, but there is nothing 
which can at all account for the effect 
produced. In some instances no doubt 
the spirit of God, quick and powerful, 
gave an extrinsic energy to his exhorta- 
tions ; but in most, it was the mere effect 
of natural eloquence, which appears from 
the transitory and superficial nature of 
. that effect.’ 

P. 23. ‘* I think Foster has gone much 
beyond the mark in his strictures on the 
Heathen poets ; his principles would hand 
over ninety-nine books out of a hundred 
to the hangman, and indeed lead to mo- 
nachism. Our Lord did not direct his 
people to pray that they might be taken 
out of the world, but that they might be 
preserved from the evil of it. The essays 
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are well calculated to promote a habit of 
reflection ; and I am persuaded that, as far 
as human means are concerned, he will 
have the readiest access to the hearts of 
others who is most accustomed to study 
his own. Leighton, in one of his admi- 
rable exhortations, insists much on the 
duty of dwelling at home, and remarks 
that the greater part of mankind cannot 
be prevailed upon to pay themselves even 
an occasional visit,’’ &c. 

P.39. ‘ Peoplespeculate about Southey’s 
motive in writing the Life of Wesley. 
Dissenters think it is a deep-laid scheme 
to support the tottering fabric of our Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment. High Church- 
men think that it was his intention to 
laugh at the Methodists, but that he has 
rather burnt his fingers: in short, that he 
is much too kind to Wesley, his followers, 
and his tenets. Church people of piety, 
particularly if they are Calvinists, think 
that his object was to aim a deadly blow 
at vital religion by great professions of 
candour towards the Methodists, accom- 
panied with those little insidious remarks 
which hitch in the mind, and leave an im- 
pression which weighs down a whole page 
of eulogy. I am inclined to think that 
his motive was far more simple. He is 
an author by trade. A life of Wesley 
would be a good speculation. He is very 
fond of studying man, and has had very 
extensive opportunities of doing so. The 
history of Methodism presents many 
curious cases of theopathy ; miany very 
extraordinary psychological phenomena ; 
wonderful instances of moral salivation; 
some splendid ghost-stories, &c. Southey 
is a curious reader; deeply versed in the 
old chronicles, the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,”’ 
&c.; and why not read the works of John 
Wesley, as curious as any of the others ? 
. .. . Now, putting all this together, I 
can easily conceive Southey to have written 
what he has, merely from the bent of his 
own mind, without any design, sinister or 
otherwise, towards the followers of his 
hero. Whether the book may not injure 
them, and with them the cause of real 
religion, is another question. Southey is 
certainly somewhat on the smile through- 
out ; and there is always danger in treat- 
ing a religious subject in this temper. 
The soil of Methodism is rich, highly 
manured ; there is much good corn, and 
abundance of weeds. Many of these weeds 
are interesting to the botanist; and Southey 
has gone in search of them, without being 
sufficiently careful of the wheat, which he 
treads down and pulls up in all directions. 
&c.* ... If I were older, had more 








* On Mr. Coleridge’s opinion of this important work, see his Autobiography; we 


believe the last edition contains the notes he wrote on the margins. 
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internal experience of religion, and felt 
more weight about me, I think I should 
say strong things from the pulpit; par- 
ticularly if I ever acquired knowledge of 
my subject, and confidence sufficient to 
preach extempore. Cecil is my beau- 
ideal ; * and perhaps, if it should please 
God to spare my life, and to give me 
spiritual knowledge as I grow in years, 
I may one day or another (magno tamen 
intervallo) be a little like Cecil. I feel a 
strong sympathy with that man, more 
than I ever remember to have felt with 
any person, dead or living.’’ 

P. 57. “Introduced to Mr. Wilberforce. 
.... » Alarge measure of grace must 
have been granted to the man who has 
gone through a very long course of public 
life without losing his ardour or simplicity 
of mind. I have seldom seen any one in 
whom the best qualities were more deli- 
cately balanced than in him— a sound 
judgment, a lively imagination, and a ten- 
der heart. The state of Ireland seems 
uppermost in his mind ;: and his opinion of 
Catholic Emancipation is the same as ever. 
He would have the Protestant clergy paid 
in proportion to the number of their Pro- 
testant parishioners, as a stimulus to exer- 
tion.”’ Tt 
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P. 64. ‘* There have been some interest- 
ing papers on Aristophanes in the Quar- 
terly, which contain valuable remarks on 
the Athenian character, and the state of 
society in the age of Pericles; ¢ though I 
cannot subscribe entirely to what they say 
against Socrates, and in justification of 
Aristophanes. Read Plato’s Dialogues, 
particularly the Symposium ; the first two 
books of Thucydides ; Plutarch’s Lives of 
Pericles and his Contemporaries. I sus- 
pect there are some sensible remarks in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Read 
Suetonius’ Life of Augustus. Remember 
Horace. Think over the masterly sketch 
which Tacitus gives, Anal. 1, 4. Your 
comparison will naturally arrange itself 
under several heads,—politics—morals— 
public spirit—fine arts, &c. The policy 
of Pericles and Augustus were directly 
the reverse of each other ; Pericles was a 
Cimonian, and sought peace at home and 
conquest abroad. Augustus was a crafty 
politician, and aimed at strengthening the 
power of the empire, but was not desirous 
to extend its limits. The people differed 
from each other totocelo—the one Radicals 
—the other Tories. The character of their 
literature, their architecture was very dis- 
tinct.’’ &c. 


The following account of an improvisatore’s performance may not be 
without interest . . . because it is on a broader and more extensive scale, 
and of more difficult execution, than any at least that we, who have been in 


Italy, had heard. 
Florence and the Tuscan states. 
‘¢ T dined at Cheney’s, but left him early 


to hear an improvisatore. This was a 
curious exhibition, which I was very 


It is curious that the faculty seems almost confined to 


is Sgricci, gave notice that he would de- 
liver an extemporaneous tragedy on any 
subject that should be proposed by the as- 








anxious to witness. A man, whose name _ sembly; the tickets were from five to ten 





Shirley, who has fully repudiated the lower motives attributed to Southey in the com- 
position of this work, has hardly done justice to the purity of his views and the im- 
portance of the subject.— Rev. 

* ‘There is one short treatise of Mr. Cecil’s, ‘ A Light to the House of Mourn- 
ing,’ with which many have been pleased and captivated, and perhaps you would like 
it, though you will at once see it is addressed to very plain people. I am very fond of 
Cecil’s works, especially his Remains, for there is in them great piety, and the fresh- 
ness and power of real genius.’’ 

+ Would not this most objectionable, impracticable proposition involve a confisca- 
tion of tithe, and a substitution of salary? and what a principle for a stimulus to be 
based on; and equally objectionable is Bishop Shirley’s proposition to make large 
livings contribute to the increase of the small ones, each being a separate property, held 
on its own independent title and security, and given for its own particular purpose. 
The injustice of former days is not to find a remedy in a second act of injustice in the 
present. The real fact is, the Church has not within her own revenues the means to 
supply those wants that are looking in vain for removal to the indifference and selfish- 
ness of the laity, and to the want of power in the Government.—Rev. 

¢ By Mr. Mitchell, for the most part incorporated into his edition of Aristophanes’ 
Plays.—Rev. 

§ There is an able article on Plato by Mr. Lowndes in the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana ; is that what Bishop Shirley alludes to ?—Rev. 
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paoli each. At the entrance a box was tragedy, even if I could have followed him 
placed, into which people put subjects as better, and I was very sleepy.’ 

they passed. The first drawn was Plau- P.196. ‘* We have been reading Hannah 
tilla, condemned to death by Vespasian. More’s life, and have found it very in- 
This puzzled Sgricci, who confessed that teresting, though we have only got through 
he had not the honour of a very intimate the first volume, which I am told is the 
acquaintance with that lady ; but that if worst of the four. The constant effort at 
any of the audience would supply him smartness and well-turned compliments 
with characters he would do his best. No rather fatigues admiration, but 1 expect 
one, however, came forward, and the ge- to find that she grows out of this vanity 
neral cry was ‘ draw another subject,’ as she becomes older and more thoroughly 
which I was glad of, for this Plauéilla imbued with the simplicity of the Christian 
was an obscure person connected some  character,’’ &c. 

how or other with that brute Caracalla, P. 216. ‘* I am rather luxuriously en- 
who (not Vespasian) had her put to death. gaged just now reading Plato with a boy 
The next subject was ‘ Turnus, King of who has just left Eton. . . . I am very 
the Rutuli.’ This subject gave general much struck with the very sceptical cha- 
satisfaction ; and having considered about racter of Plato’s Dialogues. There is 
three or four minutes he said, in a quiet little, comparatively, that is positive; so 
manner and low voice, ‘The dramatis much destroyed, so little established; yet 
persone are, Turnus, King of the Rutuli, very accurate, and often extremely beau- 
fEneas, King of the Trojans, Latinus, tiful ; sometimes most obscure. What a 
Amata, Lavinia, &c. As the subject is proof that man could not, by searching, 
ancient, the tragedy shall be founded on find out the Almighty to perfection, when 
the model of the ancient drama, with a we see such a mind as Plato’s failing in 
chorus. There shall be a chorus then of the effort!’’ &c.* 

Rutuli, of Trojans, and of Bacchantes. P. 277. ‘‘ Have you read Augustus 
There shall also be a prologue by Venus, Hare’s Sermoys? They are admirable 
the mother of Aineas.’ He then asked for their simplicity, and I am told that he 
at what point in the history he should melted down into a very devoted ard pain- 
begin; and immediately came forward to (ful parish minister. I like that old-fash- 
deliver the prologue in the character of ioned word, because it contains the double 
Venus. The prologue and the chorusses idea of the toil and endurance of the mi- 
were in prose, the rest was in blank _ nisterial life—may I not say of the Chris- 
verse. His manner was rapid and im-_ tian life?’’ &c. 

passioned, so that I did not understaud P. 302. ‘* We have just been reading 
much of what he said, but the Italians Wéilherforce’s Letters with much delight, 
uear me praised his style, and were de- though I constantly feel that the letters 
lighted with the performance. As amere have been selected with great partiality, 
physical effort it is extraordinary, for the and the Life written with great unfair- 
performance lasted between two and three ness. The sons want to keep in the back- 
hours, without intermission, excepting a ground many parts of their father’s cha- 
few minutes between the acts, for there racter in which they do not resemble him, 
was no music, nor any onc to render him whether for better or for worse is another 
the least assistance; but as a mental ef- question; but the whole case ought to 
fort it is wonderful. I staid rather more fave been fairly stated.t I have been 
than an hour, and then came away, for I much struck with the letters from Bowd- 
did not care about the substance of his Jer, as I remember to have been with his 





* Let us quote an interesting passage from a work of great information by a 
scholar and philosopher :—‘‘ Videtur Gentilibus (ex traditione) affulsisse etiam spes 
futuri Messi. Sed tenuis est lucula. Conferri potest Plato in Alcib. 11, sub finem.” 
(p. 459, Frf. 48, Lugd.) ‘* Locus est omnium suavissimus et post divinum illud 
Scipionis somnium, nunquam jucundius ullo veterum loco affectus sum. Stupui, cum 
primo legerim, vix que apud me fui, pre gaudio. Hinc mihi spes nata est de Socratis 
aliorumque gentilium salute maxima ac certissima. Videbar mihi quoque quandam simi- 
litudinem dulcissimi illius colloquii, observare, quod Dominus noster cum Samaritana 
mulierculA serit. Jo. iv. Agnoscamus, quantum beneficium sit revelatio divina, 
que soli debetur divine: gratiz et ab illius sola pendet misericordia,” &c. Vide Gesneri 
Isagoge, vol ii. p. 336 ; see also pp. 48, 96 of the same admirable work.—Rev. 

+ It will, we presume, be thought advisable by the present Bishop of Oxford, one 
of the persons alluded to, to meet this very grave charge of having given an untrue 
character of his father to the world: we do not know the particular grounds on which 
the accusation is advanced.—Rev. 
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‘Remains.’ Did you read them? That 
was in every respect a very superior man, 
and his early death was a great loss. He 
would have been the man to have written 
the Life of Wilberforce, because he could 
have sympathized with the whole of his 
character, and would have drawn it with 
truth and vigour. Master Stephen’s let- 
ters to Wilberforce are also full of origi- 
nality and piety and power. Those of 
Wilberforce himself have always a peculiar 
charm about them; but talking rather 
than writing was his forte,’’ &c.* 

P, 305. ‘ Hare’s sermons will, I believe, 
do good, notwithstanding their defects ; 
and their most dangerous defect is a want 
of thorough inbred simplicity. Woe to 
the smart ill-furnished young gentlemen, 
and, above all, to the vulgar ones, who 
attempt to copy the affected simplicity of 
Augustus Hare.”’ 

P. 318. ‘* My prospect for the future is, 
in a few words, that the Oxford Tract 
movement will tend rather to the con- 
firmation of the Gospel. Those people 
have advanced tenets which will not be 
received either by our ecclesiastical staff 
or by the mass, and the result, I believe, 
will be a falling back upon the sound prin- 
ciples of the evangelical body. The worst 
of it is that the said evangelical body do 
not know who are their best friends, and 
fraternise with the Tories, who have ever 
been their most determined opponents and 
persecutors, instead of the Whigs, from 
whom we have had admirable Church 
measures and the best Church appoint- 
ments,’’ &c. 


family, the school, and the nation is in- 
calculable, and, I fear, irreparable. He 
has lived to good purpose in a short time, 
for he has shewn what may be done to 
Christianise our great schools, and his in-. 
fluence has been already felt at Eton, 
Harrow, &c. though his example has been 
followed by men who were far below him 
in the school of Christ. The details of 
his last hour are, on the whole, the most 
striking accounts of a dying scene I ever 
read. A great, and good, and wise man 
going deliberately, with his eyes open and 
his mind in full vigour, to leave a wife 
and nine children, yet calm and thankful, 
and even rejoicing, strong in undoubting 
faith and ardent love, and a hope just on 
the verge of realisation, was truly sublime. 
He had the funeral service, and the 51st 
Psalm, and the 12th of Hebrews, and 
some other passages, read to him, taking 
up and repeating the most humiliating 
and animating expressions, and so he 
passed away. There was no distraction 
about worldly affairs, for his compact and 
well-ordered mind had everything always 
in order, and ready for every contingency. 
There was no fear and yet no excitement. 
It was the quiet assurance of one who 
‘knew in whom he had believed.’ ”’ 

P. 336. ‘I went on Saturday over 
Naseby field, and saw some ground opened, 
at the bottom of which was an entire 
skeleton, and part of another. Many 
more would doubtless be found if more 
ground were uncovered. I flatter myself 
that I obtained a clear idea of the battle, 
which I will explain to you some day. It 








P. 335. ‘Dr. Arnold’s loss to his is evident that the battle was lost by the 


* In another place Bishop Shirley, writing to a friend, spoke of Mr. Wilberforce :— 
“ I would say of Mr. Wilberforce, to whom you referred as an instance, that from 
what I knew of him I believe that his character was formed under the influence of 
God’s spirit; that the glory of God was the mainspring of his whole conduct; that 
his life was an habitual bearing of the cross; that it was such (as evidencing a mind 
subdued to God’s will, though falling short of its own aims) that his Lord would 
approve of his general mode of conduct. He might, you know, have held important 
offices, and become the centre of attraction to a brilliant circle ; but he chose contempt 
and comparative obscurity, for the sake of the great ends he had inview. That he lived 
in a good house, had his comforts around him, and drove his carriage, is only saying 
that he occupied the position in which God placed him, and glorified God in that 
position ; but, taking him as a man of about 6,000/. per annum, his whole manner of 
life was totally different from that of other men of the same means ; and if you were 
to ask, ‘ How should a man of such a position live, so as to do most good ?’ the answer 
would, I think, be on the whole, Imitate Mr. Wilberforce. But is not this the practical 
answer to your theoretical difficulties ? Had Mr. Wilberforce speculated and reasoned, 
and his mind was acute enough for the purpose, he might have gone through life 
without the enjoyment of peace with God, and without any benefit to his fellow-man. 
As it is, the example of such a man, at such a period as at the French Revolution, itself 
the result of an irreligious age, was doubtless one of the means employed by God 
to awaken the minds of the upper classes in this influential country, to the great 
subject of practical Christianity. His life was holy, without asceticism, and a practical 
application of the rule of Christ and the example of his Apostles to the age and 
circumstances in which he lived. The secret, I am persuaded, of that holy and use- 
ful, peaceful and happy life, was the constant habit of private prayer, and the simple- 
minded study of the Bible,’’ &c. 
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inconsiderate rashness of Prince Rupert 
and his headlong dragoons, who, being on 
the right wing, defeated Cromwell’s left, 
and pursued them over ground which is so 
uneven, that it soon hid from their sight 
the main army, which was thrown into 
confusion by Cromwell. If it had not 
been for the intrigues of the queen and 
the folly of Rupert the story of Charles 
might have been a different one. But the 
hand of God was manifestly in the whole 
business, and our national character has 
been very much formed by what took 
place then.’’ 

P. 346. ‘‘I have been reading the ‘ Life 
of Dean Milner,’ by his niece, and it is 
so interesting and instructive a piece of 
biography that I am strongly disposed, 
when I have done with it, to lend it to 
you for the edification of William Henry 
and yourself. Dean Milner began by being 
apprenticed to a woollen manufacturer at 
Leeds, but kept Greek and Latin books 
by the side of his frame; then was helped 
by his elder brother, the author of the 
Church History, and afterwards became 
senior wrangler, and so worked his way to 
be professor of experimental philosophy 
and mathematics, head of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Dean of Carlisle. 
He was a man of masculine understand- 
ing, of the clearest intellect, and of un- 
wearied industry; true, honest, open, 
proving all things, holding fast what he 
was convinced was the truth; of a tender, 
generous, and loving spirit, and a humble, 
devout, faithful, bold, and devoted fol- 
lower of his Sovereign Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. Yet was this splendid mind 
and tender heart tabernacled in a great, 
unwieldly, and diseased body, which was 
a sad hindrance and burden to him, till he 
shook it off, rejoicing in the blessed eman- 
cipation. That was a life worth living, 
though it was one of much suffering both 
of mind and body.’’ 

P. 374. ‘‘I do not think so lightly of 
the ‘ repetitions’ as you seem inclined to 
do, and am persuaded that the power of 
learning by heart accurately is a test of 
intellectual vigour, and that the practice 
is an excellent method of strengthening the 
mind, as it most unquestionably is of im- 
proving scholarship. I was reading lately 
a life of Porson, by Dr. Young, and his 
biographer says that his extraordinary 
scholarship was mainly the effect of a 
wonderful memory, which had been exer- 
cised at school by his having to learn by 
heart every lesson he construed,’’ &c. 


P. 388. ‘‘I am glad your lordship has 
seen Mr. H, Smith’s book on Jdaptismal 
regeneration. He is a very good and use- 
ful man. I have not yet read his book. 
The subject is one of great difficulty, which 
has been continually rising up in the 
church, like that of predestination, &c. 
and I believe the less that is said or written 
about them the better,* because they turn 
upon the movements of God’s spirit, which 
‘ bloweth where it listeth,’ and on the ex- 
istence of faitl and repentance, of which 
we can only judge by the fruits,’’ &c. 

P, 415. ‘I met the other day with an 
interesting illustration of what follows 
verse 24 (Matth. Gosp. xix.) about the 
camel and the needle’s eye. Lord Nugent, 
when at Hebron, was directed ‘to go out 
by the needle’s eye,’ that is, by the small 
side gate of the city ; and in many parts 
of England the old game of ‘ thread the 
needle’ is played to the following words : 


“*¢ How many miles to Hebron? 
Three score and ten. 
Shall I be there by midnight ? 
Yes, and back again. 
Then thread the needle, &c.’ ’’ 


‘* Now this explains and modifies one 
of the strongest and most startling pas- 
sages of Scripture, on the subject of riches, 
for the camel can go through the needle’s 
eye, but with difficulty, and hardly with a 
full load, nor without stooping,’’ &c. 

P. 420. ‘* With regard to the case of 
Dives and Lazarus, I think we must 
assume that the one was a rich worldling, 
and the other a poor believer. The re- 
quest of Dives (Luke xvi. 27, 28) implies 
that he was in a place of torment for sin, 
into which he would not have been sent if 
he had heard ‘ Moses and the Prophets ;’ 
that is, had been a believer and led a reli- 
gious devoted life. He was one of those 
described (Psalm iv. 6), who are seeking 
their ‘good things ’ in this life, and from 
the objects of sense. On the other hand, 
Lazarus, not having gone to the place of 
torment, but to the bosom of Abraham 
(the father of the faithful), implies that, 
though poor he was pious. We must, as 
you say, take the one lesson which the 
parable was designed to teach, and not enter 
too minutely into every phrase.”’ 

P. 421. ‘ My visit to Ireland in 1844 
left on my mind a very painful impression 
of the aspects and prospects of the Irish 
Church. A national Church which is not 
the Church of the people is a sad sight. 
And a missionary Church, hardly able to 





* The wisdom and prudence of this warning has been clearly evinced in some late 
circumstances that have taken place in the diocese of Exeter, and which have much 
disturbed the minds and divided the opinions of the Church, and adhuc sub judice lis 
est ; for it appears that, though the judge has pronounced sentence, the justice of it is 
disputed out of court; and perhaps the doctrine of Doctors’ Commons may not be 


palatable at Winchester or Lambeth.—Rev. 
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keep its own after three hundred years 
of trial, and with all external means, is a 
very discouraging one. The only hope 
seems to be of a thirst for scriptural in- 
struction being excited by God’s spirit 
within the Romish communion, for with 
God that also is possible.’’ 

P. 425. ‘‘ Our religious action spring- 
ing from within will have in it something 
of the unconsciousness of those animal 
functions which go on without our per- 
ceiving them, it will become a divine 
habit, so to speak. Now I think that 
Johnson was an example of a man who was 
aiming at details, rather than principles in 
religion. He was dissatisfied with the 
‘corrupt fruit,’ and pruned the branches, 
and was still dissatisfied, because more 
corrupt fruit was again produced ; and all 
was struggle, and sorrow, andbondage. He 
forgot that, as a Christian, he was not 
under the law, but under grace ; and it was 
not until that grace (the mercy of God 
in Christ) got possession of his soul, and 
drove him towards God in harmony of 
mind, by its assimilating influence, that 
he had peace, or joy, or liberty, or spiri- 
tual power to have victory, and to triumph 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil,”’ 
&e. 

P. 464. ‘‘ The New Testament seems to 


me to settle the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament; that is to say, that the holy men by 
whom the record of God’s government of 
the world has been given to us, wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. If 
we admit a limited inspiration (for which 
there is no scriptural warrant) I do not see 
where we can stop or findcertainty. The 
question is, were the minds of those 
writers divinely inspired or not? If they 
were, we are their disciples ; but if not, 
we are their critics,’’ &c. 

P. 470. ‘‘ I like your little tract much 
(on the Lord’s Prayer), but I feel the dif- 
ficulty of the subject to which the second, 
the third, and the fourth question refer. 
The fact is that only the regenerate can 
use this prayer, or any other; and we 
teach it to children only on the ground 
that having been baptized, and received as 
God’s children, on the profession made in 
their name, we assume charitably that they 
have that regeneration, of which baptism 
is the sign and conveyance in a legal sense. 
If a man has the title deed to an estate 
we assume that he is the owner, until the 
contrary is proved, but it is capable of 
proof. I think therefore that I should 
give rather more prominence to the effect 
of baptism as the seal of the promise and 
the visible title of our adoption,’’ &c. 





Mr. Urpan, Nov. 7. 

THE following passage occurs in 
the Cotton. MS. Vespasian, C. x1v. fo. 
535, which is a collection of extracts 
principally derived from the public 
records, probably about two centuries 
ago. 


‘¢ Edwardus princeps Wallie concessit 
Edmundo de Wansy militi, redditus cc", 
per annum, quousque sibi satisfactum fuerit 
de summa quatuor mille et octingentarum 
marcarum, pro financia Philippi filii regis 
Francie, per prefatum Edmundum captum 
in bello Pictavensi. Pat. a° 30 Ed. ITI. 
pt. 2, m. 15.” 


This extract distinctly assigns the 
capture of Prince Philip, afterwards 
Philip the Hardy, at the glorious vie- 
tory of Poictiers, to Sir Edmund de 
Wansy, a Norfolk knight, known by 
other records to have been serving in 
the royal army of England at that 
time. The passage is so clear and 

recise that no one can doubt that it 
is founded in fact. But, unfortunately, 
the writer has made a wrong reference. 
Nothing of the kind occurs on the 
Patent Roll of 30th Edward ILL. nor 
on any of the other rolls of that year, 


nor on the Patent Roll of the 50th 
Edward III. nor on any other roll 
which has been thought likely to have 
been mistaken by the writer in the 
Cotton. MS. Mr. Hardy, the keeper 
of the records at the Tower, with 
the peculiar kindness towards all lite- 
rary inquirers which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes him, has assisted me in 
searching wherever it was thought 
probable that such an entry might be 
found, but in vain. Up to this time it 
has escaped our researches. Can any 
of your readers aid me with any sug- 
gestion or information? The point is 
an interesting one. Many persons and 
families who claim connection with Sir 
Edmund de Wansy will receive honour 
from the complete establishment of the 
fact, and I should myself feel personally 
obliged to any one who could assist in 
placing it beyond dispute. I have 
searched in all the quarters which have 
occurred to me, but some of your 
readers who are skilful in records may 
perhaps direct me to some authorities 
which I have overlooked. 
Yours, &e. Joun Bruce. 
5, Upper Gloucester Street, 
Dorset Square. 
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THE REV. EDWARD DUKE’S THEORY OF STONEHENGE. 
(With two Plates.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

AT the annual congress of the Ar- 
cheological Institute held at Salisbury 
in July last, a letter which I had ad- 
dressed to the members was read by 
Charles 'Tucker, esq. the honorary se- 
cretary. The subject of that letter is 
a highly important one, inasmuch as 
it relates to one of the primeval 
structures of our land, which from the 
mystery in which it has been enve- 
loped has ever been regarded as the 
“wonder of the West.” It has been 
deemed undiscoverable by the most 
learned, and has been a puzzle from 
generation to generation. It foiled 
the endeavours of the monkish histo- 
rian Henry of Huntingdon, in the 
eleventh century, the first author by 
whom mention of Stonehenge is made, 
and since him those of a host of others, 
down to my worthy old friend Sir R. C. 
Hoare, now a few years departed, and 
my yet surviving one, Mr. Britton, all 
of whom seem in succession to have 
given up the elucidation of Stone- 
henge as a thing impossible to be at- 
tained. 

My letter lately read before the 
learned Society contained my matured 
theory upon the subject, a theory upon 
the truth of which I have reflected 
deeply, and of which the truth be- 
comes the more apparent the more I 
reflect upon it. It is my opinion then, 
which I now proclaim, that Stone- 
henge, originally constructed as a tem- 
ple for worship, was at the same time 
rendered a calendar for the computa- 
tion of time. 

I was not present at the reading of 
that letter, being unwilling to impose 
the slightest restraint on those who 
might otherwise be disposed to declare 
themselves adverse to my views; but 
it is now time to lay before the public 
at large the grounds upon which I 
form these opinions. 

It is, I think, indisputable that the 
Druids divided the circumference of the 
globe into 360 degrees, which degrees 
they subdivided into twelve parts dis- 
tinguished by the signs of the Zodiac. 
They also divided the year into twelve 
even calendar months of thirty days 
each, and to each of these months they 


allotted one sign of the Zodiac. Having 
about three years since submitted to 
the public a small volume, entitled 
“ The Druidical Temples of the county 
of Wilts,” in the course of investiga- 
tion for that object I casually en- 
countered these facts ; and, being forci- 
bly struck with these curious coinci- 
dences, I saw at once that I had gained 
a clue to the mystery of Stonehenge, 
and that by following it up I might 
perchance so clearly elucidate that 
puzzle as to unite with mine the 
minds of others in their judgment 
upon it, and to dispel that mist with 
which Stonehenge has been for ages 
enveloped: so that from henceforth it 


“may stand revealed in the clear light 


of day. 

I have said before that the Druids 
reckoned 360 days to the whole year. 
Now they might have put up 360 
stones, and thus have formed a calendar 
for a year—but did they do this? More 
wise In their plan, and more provident 
in its execution, the Druids selected 
the number of thirty stones, and, ar- 
ranging them in a circle, obtained thus 
the calendar of one month. It is evi- 
dent that the monthly revolution of 
the sun around the more circum- 
scribed circle of thirty stones would 
be equivalent to the annual passage of 
the solar orb around the extended 
circle of the 360 stones. And this 
primitive stone Almanac was made thus 
usefully to answer a.double purpose. 

The remains of Stonehenge as a re- 
ligious temple develope themselves in 
five different parts, all of which de- 
mand to be analysed in succession. 
At present I confine the attention of 
your readers to the outer circle alone, 
which consisted originally of thirty 
upright and equidistant stones, bearing 
upon their tops a continued circle of 
thirty superincumbent stones or im- 
posts. Of these the upright stones 
were intended to denote the thirty 
days of the month, the intervals or 
voids between those upright stones de- 
note the nights, and the superincum- 
bent corona of imposts most happily 
denotes the continuity of day and 
night. Let us now think how this 
curious construction would work. The 
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ancients, we may suppose, had no fasts, 
but they had doubtless festivals; the 
principal of them, perhaps, were the 
summer and winter solstices, the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes, the new 
moons, and the sabbaths, and the re- 
currence of these in turn were marked 
by this curious stone Almanac. Your 
readers will readily observe that the sun 
in the course of his monthly revolutions 
will approach, arrive at, and pass each 
one of these signal festivals in due suc- 
cession. We know not, indeed, the 
manner in which these festivals were 
kept, nor ever shall know, but we may 
well suppose that there were con- 
grnpstene! meetings, celebrated with 

ymns of joy and accompanied with 
the joyful strains of the harp. 

I now proceed to the remaining de- 
tails of the temple. The second circle 
stood eight feet within the outer circle. 
This circle then I cannot recognise as 
any portion of the enlarged temple of 
Saturn, but it must have been the 
outer or prophylactic circle of the 
original temple of the Sun, located on 
that spot from a still earlier period, 
and coeval with the temple of the Sun 
and Moon at Abury. This circle is 
involved within the outer one, but 
cannot strictly be said to be concentric, 
since to the north-east it approaches 
nearer to the outer circle than it does 
to the south-west, and therefore it is 
manifest that the two circles were 
struck from different centres. It is 
remarkable that this deviation from 
the concentricity of the two circles is 
not made to appear in the ichno- 
graphical plan of any writer on Stone- 
henge. It is also unnoticed in the 
usually accurate work of Sir R. C. 
Hoare. The stones composing this 
circle vary in height from four to six 
feet, and differ much in shape, some 
being more pyramidal and others more 
slabelike. 

Writers are not agreed in opinion 
as to the number of stones which com- 

osed this circle. Stukeley and Sir 

. C. Hoare, however, combine in 
supposing them to have been originally 
forty, and with them I am disposed to 
agree after the fullest consideration I 
can give to the subject. This number 
is not an astronomical but a numerical 
cycle. It embraces four decades, or 
the mystic number 4 ten times re- 
peated. Now since the Druids ha- 
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bitually surrounded their temples with 
a numerical and prophylactic circle, but 
never originally encircled the latter with 
an astronomic one, it proves almost to 
demonstration that the smaller stones, 
the second and inner circle, and the 
inner ellipse, formed unitedly the ori- 
ginal temple of the Sun, and that the 
larger stones were the additamentum to 
form the temple also of Saturn. 

We arrive now at a peculiarly in- 
teresting and grand portion of, the 
temple—the ellipse formed by com- 
pages of large stones, in each case con- 
sisting of three, two uprights and an 
impost, to which the appellative of 
trilithon has been happily given by 
Stukeley. This ellipse incloses within 
it the recumbent stone of observation, 
usually but wrongly called the altar- 
stone. A difference of opinion has also 
arisen as to the number of these tri- 
lithons. Inigo Jones, to suit his pre- 
posterous theory that Stonehenge was 
a Roman temple dedicated to the god 
Celus or Celum, would have their 
number to be siz. Stukeley and Sir 
R. C. Hoare consider their number to 
be five. Smith and King hold them 
to have been seven in number, and, 
from repeated and close observation, 
I am decidedly of their opinion. I 
had long suspected that there did exist 
a relation between the inclined line 
formed by the verging line of these 
trilithons and the level corona of the 
outer circle. In consequence, upon 
one occasion I requested the Rev. L. 
Tomlinson, the author of a popular 
and excellent work on astronomy, to 
test this angle with his instruments, 
which he very obligingly did in my 
presence. He found accordingly that 
an inclined line drawn from the summit 
of the lofty trilithon behind the stone 
of astronomic observation down to the 
summit of these two small trilithons 
presented an angle of 23} degrees, 

roving, as I suspected, that these 

ruidical philosophers did thus intend 
to represent the obliquity of the ecliptic 
compared with the plane of the equator, 
no similar instance, probably, being in 
existence in any temple on the face of 
the globe, and that they were in pos- 
session of an amount of astronomical 
knowledge far greater than they have 
generally received credit for. 

There remains yet the inner ellipse 
to describe. This is the innermost 
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part of the original temple of the sun, 
and consists of nineteen granite pillars, 
similar in substance to the second 
circle. As they advance in position 
they increase in height relatively with 
the large trilithons within which they 
stand. This number (nineteen) com- 
poses the cycle so well known under 
the name of the Metonic. It is found 
almost ever to have been a component 
part of the temples erected by the 
Druids, and would therefore appear to 
have been held in great estimation by 
them. 

One only stone is left for descrip- 
tion,—the stone which is in the inmost 
part of the temple. Most certainly it 
was the stone or station of astronomic 
observation. Had it been used as an 
altar-stone, it could scarcely have been 
but that charcoal and ashes, imperish- 
able by time, should be found near it ; 
but such is not the case. It is clearly, 
as I have said, the stone of astronomic 
observation; and a man of moderate 
or average height taking his post on it 
on the morn of the summer solstice 
would, fixing his eye on the gnomon 
or index-stone which is placed .in the 
distance, see the sun rise behind its 
apex—the glorious luminary to whose 
honour the original temple at Stone- 
henge was reared. 

Thus have I, Mr. Urban, submitted 
to the public, through the opportunity 
which your courtesy has allowed me, 
my latest and most matured thoughts 
upon this much debated and deeply 
interesting subject. [hope yourreaders 
may be equally persuaded with myself, 
although perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect that all minds should be united 
in one view of any subject whatever. 
If my theory, of which the outline has 
been here presented, is unfounded, let 
it fall. I candidly confess that I have 
so much of human nature in me as to 
wish for approval, but I would not 
obtain credit or reap reputation unless 
it shall have been fairly earned. If it 
has been fairly earned, let it be granted 
me; if not, let it be given to another. 

Yours, &e. Epwarp Duke. 


Mr. Urnnan, 

YOUR correspondent Viator has 
rightly stated that the arms of Herbert 
on the monument of Sir Richard Her- 
bert of Ewyas, in the church of Aber- 
gavenny, are debruised by a bendlet. 


Differences of the Arms of Herbert. 
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It is, therefore, as superfluous to dis- 
pute the fact of his ey as it 
would be to question the origin of 
William the Norman, the birth of the 
sons of Charles the Second, or the 
double bastardy of the House of Beau- 
fort. The descendants may well rest 
contented with the wealth, the distinc- 
tion, and the 7 alliances which, for 
so many years, have placed their re- 
spective families amongst the proudest 
of the English aristocracy. ‘The mo- 
nument of Sir Richard Herbert of 
which we speak, grievously mutilated, 
and surrounded by a most interesting 
group of other monumental effigies, 
stands against the south wall of the 
south aisle. He is habited in a collar 
of SS. The crest which originally sur- 
mounted his helmet is gone. 4 the 
centre of the canopy is the coat of 


Herbert, debruised by a bendlet, im- 


paling Cradock. Under the figures of 
eight children are as many shields, 
bearing alternately Herbert, debruised 
as before, and Cradock. In the span- 
drils of the canopy are, on the right, a 
wyvern having a human hand in the 
mouth; and, on the left, a lion. The 
former is now the adopted crest of the 
Herberts, but the monument at Car- 
diff, to which I shall hereafter allude, 
has, for crest, a mailed hand holding a 
sword. William, the eldest son of Sir 
Richard, who was created Earl of 
Pembroke in 1551, and died in 1569, 
bore, according to his garter-plate, a 
shield of seven coats quarterly, his 
paternal coat of Herbert being dif- 
ferenced by a plain bordure. The 
drawing also of his monument in St. 
Paul’s, in Dugdale, exhibits a similar 
bordure. Brooke, however, in his 
“Catalogue of Nobility,” gives a bor- 
dure gobony, with a bezant on the al- 
ternate squares. The same authority 
assigns a similar bordure to his son 
Henry, afterwards Earl of Pembroke ; 
but his garter-plate, on the contrary, 
has the arms without any bordure at 
all. The coat of William, the next 
Earl, who died in 1601, is given by 
Brooke without any bordure, and so 
it has continued to be used ever since. 
But there are other instances in which 
the descendants of Sir Richard Her- 
bert attested the illegitimacy of their 
origin. The monument of the two 
brothers, Sir John Herbert who died 
1617, and Sir William Herbert who 
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died 1619, at Cardiff; has two shields 
of twelve coats quarterly, and the coat 
of Herbert is in each case differenced 
bya bordure gobony. These brothers 
were grandsons of Sir George Herbert, 
a younger son of Sir Richard Herbert 
of Ewyas. Yours, &c. 


St. Catherine's, 
Mr. Urnan, Bear Wood, Oct. 8. 

I REGARD the article in the last 
Number of your Magazine upon my 
Journal of Summer Time as the highest 
honour it has hitherto received, or is 
likely to obtain. Ihave read the com- 
mentaries of your Reviewer with much 
pence and profit, and very unwil- 
ingly interrupt that feeling of satis- 
faction by any expression of complaint. 
But the following remark appears to 
require some notice :—“ His quota- 
tions are incorrect in many, perhaps 
in most, instances.” 

To a censure so sweeping I can 
only oppose a denial omnale universal. 
When the opinions or words of any 
writer are distinctly and avowedly 
quoted, I believe—with one exception 
to be mentioned presently—that they 
are accurately given. ‘The Reviewer 
confounds a reference with an extract, 
a mistake which the slightest reflection 
on the nature of a Journal might have 
kept him from committing. For ex- 
—— he brings forward my remark 
on Gray’s miscellaneous studies: “ Gray 
confessed that his reading wandered 
from Pausanias to Pindar, mixing 
Aristotle and Ovid like bread with 
cheese.” The Reviewer is quite asto- 
nished at this statement, and produces 
the exact passage in the poet's letters, 
where Lysias and Athenzus occupy 
the places of Aristotle and Ovid in 
my page. NowI must beg to observe 
that I knew perfectly well what Gray 
had written, neither did I offer the 
passage as a quotation, but as an illus- 
tration of character. I found a certain 
fact recorded, and I generalised it. If 
Gray combined Pindar and Lysias in 
one week, why should he not associate 
Aristotle and Ovid in another? I 
deny that the epithet “wandering” is 
incorrect or inappropriate. “ He al- 
ways read on plan and principle.”— 
To be sure he did; and the mixing of 


bread with cheese—the taking of verse 
and prose together—was a part and a 
proof of it. 

3 


Willmott’s Journal of Summer Time in the Country. 
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T am not unmindful of the extreme 
value of accuracy both in argument 
and inference. ‘The Reviewer supplies 
an example of the facility with which 
the most accomplished persons deviate 
from it. He says:— 

“Mr. Willmott is in every thought 
andactapoet; hereads Spenser through 
the ruby light and gorgeous radiance 
of King’s Chapel gothic windows, and 
Shakspere’s pages are only to be pe- 
rused by the emerald rays which dart 
from a starry circle of glowworms.” 
&c.—But hear the Journal (p. 163), 
“T remembered how often at Cam- 
bridge, in the chapel of King’s, I had 
read the Brste in the glow of the 
painted windows,” &c. Not a word 
about reading Spenser in a church, 
where I should never think of taking 
him. Is the allusion to Shakspere 
more accurate? Hear the Journal 
— (p. 170), “I have been turning 
glowworms to an use this evening, 
which no naturalist probably ever 
thought of—reading the Psarms by 
their cool green light?’—Not a word 
of Shakspere. So that, by some “ aéry 
evolution” of the Reviewer's fancy, I 
am made to read Spenser in church, 
instead of the Bible, and Shakspere by 
glowworm-light, instead of the Psalms. 
“ These matters,” to adopt a most ex- 
cellent caution of the Critic himself, 
“are of no great importance, further 
than the habit of accuracy (the italics 
are his own) is absolutely invaluable, 
and must not even ‘in minimis rebus’ 
be overlooked or forgotten.” 

I might go through the entire article 
in your Magazine, paragraph by para- 
graph, and find something to say upon 
each; but I forbear, and will conclude 
with one observation. At p. 114 of 
the Journal I mention a beautiful me- 
taphor of Locke, about the decay of 
memory, and point out, in its construc- 
tion, a grammatical confusion. The 
whole criticism is a mistake, into which ° 
I was betrayed by Dr. Warton, who 
quoted the passage in his Essay on 

‘ope, and, by leaving out a few words, 
created the error which he did not 
perceive. When I was writing that 
portion of the Journal, I had no copy 
of Locke within reach. But the book 
was not published before I discovered 
the false step of my guide. 

Yours, &c. . A. Witimort. 
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WINDERMERE, OR BOWNESS, CHURCH, WESTMERLAND. 


IT was on one of those variable 
days so characteristic of the early 
spring, that, in furtherance of my ob- 
ject of collecting information respect- 
ing the old family of the Philipsons, 
who in feudal state formerly owned 
the adjoining hall of Calgarth, I made 
an excursion to the parish church of 
Windermere, to examine the monu- 
ment it was understood to contain, 
commemorative of an individual of 
that extinct house. The weather was 
bitingly cold, with frequent showers 
of snow and hail, which for moments 
totally obscured the face of the country. 
The gale whitened the dark waters of 
the lake, and caused their tiny billows 
to lash the sounding shores with the 
mimic fury of an ocean tempest ; 
he immediately succeeding these vio- 
ent gusts, the vernal sun shining in 
the blue heavens, would again light up 
the wide-spreading landscape with a 
brilliancy the more remarkable by its 
contrast to the gloom of the hurricane, 
which soon had swept afar. Much and 
often as I have admired the scenery of 
this justly-celebrated lake, which has 
become almost a proverb for its attrac- 
tions, I never beheld its glorious ex- 
panse to greater perfection than from 
the road which, branching from the 
highway to Kendal, leads along an 
undulating elevation to Bowness ; and 
never did the appearance of its upper- 
reach so strongly impress me with its 
resemblance to the luxuriant glory of 
those Italian lakes, which have been 
so exquisitely rendered by the pencil 
of that glowing transcriber of nature— 
our English Stanfield. 

The church of Windermere, a vener- 
able and spacious erection, dedicated 
to St. Martin, is in the centre of the 
small and somewhat foreign-looking 
village of Bowness. _ It is the only relic 
remaining of our forefathers in this 
pleasing spot, though Bowness can lay 
claim to considerable antiquity, it hav- 
ing been known as a town or village 
in Saxon times; and in the Melrose 
Chronicle it is mentioned as the place 
where, in 791, Eldred, a thane of that 
race, slew Elf and Edwin, the sons of 
Elfwald. Seen from the lake, in the 
brightness of a summer's eventide, its 
sunlit tower, rising among trees, Gothic 


Gent. Maa. Von. XXXII. 


gables, and the companiles of tasteful 
buildings, 
“* Like one that seeketh, through the years 


gone by, 
For some lost hope that was surpassing fair,” 


has a beautiful and picturesque effect. 
It stands almost on the margin of the 
water, on the edge of what was once 
the village green, and within a burial 
ground, whose verdant sward is nearly 
surrounded by the sombre foliage of a 
number of flourishing yew trees, under 
whose shade the sumptuous tombs, 
which human pride has erected over 
its kindred dust, are glaringly con- 
trasted with the numerous grassy hil- 
locks that mark the resting places of 
the simple forefathers of this pretty 
hamlet. Few of those lowly graves are 
distinguished by head-stones or other 
sepulchral memorials, yet on one that 
is to be met with, the following in- 
scription, calculated from the quaint- 
ness of its conclusion to attract atten- 
tion, is perhaps worth transcribing :— 

In memory of 

Thomas Ullock, 

who died 19 October, 1791, 
aged 71 years. 
Poor Tom! came here to lie 
from battles of 
Dettingen and Fontenay 
in 1743 and 1745. 


Of the date when the church was 
founded there are not, it is supposed, 
any records in existence that speak 
with certainty. In ages long ago, the 
parish, like that of Grasmere, was a 
chapelry only, within the parish of 
Kendal; but through length of time, 
and little or no communication with 
the mother church, by reason of the 
distance, it acquired the reputation of 
a distinct parochial division. It is ne- 
vertheless stated that in token of sub- 
jection to the mother church, the rector 
of Windermere ~ to this day an 
annual pension of 13s. 4d. to the vicar 
of Kendal. At the appropriation of 
the church of Kendal to the abbey of 
St. Mary, in York, by Ivo de Tailbois, 
first baron of Kendal after the Con- 
quest, the patronage of Wynander- 
mere chapel, as it was called, was ex- 
cepted. In Edward the Third’s time 
the patronage ry in Ingelram de 

4 
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Guisnes and his wife Christian, who 
were grantees of the Crown, but sub- 
ject toa pension of 33s. 4d. payable to 
the said abbey. It appears to have 
become subsequently vested in Joan 
de Coupland, as by an inquisition 
taken in 49 Edw. tL after her death, 
it was found that she held by grant of 
the king during her life the advowson 
of Wynandermere, then valued at 
100s. The patronage afterwards re- 
verted to and continued in the Crown 
till the seventh year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when it was granted to William 
Herbert and John Jenkins, to hold of 
the queen in free socage by fealty as 
of the manor of East Greenwich. After 
several mesne conveyances it was in 
the last century purchased by Sir Wil- 
liam Fleming, of Rydal, bart. who de- 
vised it to his four daughters, from 
whom it has descended to the Rev. 
Sir Richard Fleming, of Grasmere, 
baronet. 

The church consists of an embattled 
square tower, carrying a peal of three 
bells, into which a low recessed arched 
doorway, not now used, gives access on 
the western front. A vestry, of mo- 
dern addition, at the west end of the 
north aisle, whose original integrity of 
form it totally mars. A nave, with 
north and south aisles. A porch, 
at the south side, through which is, 
the principal entrance into the church. 
A narrow arched door is near the east 
end of the same aisle, and a door of 
a like design near the west end of 
the north aisle. The south aisle is 
lighted on the flank wall by four 
square stone-mullioned windows of 
four round-headed lights each, while 
the windows in the wall of the north 
aisle are five in number of three lights 
only. At the west end of the south 
aisle and east end of both aisles there 
are larger windows of similar form of 
four lights each, in some of which a 
few broken remnants of ancient co- 
loured glass are observable. Besides 
these windows additional light is ad- 
mitted from six clerestory windows on 
each side of three lights each; but that 
which contributes most to illuminate 
the interior is the large semicircular- 
headed east window, which is of great 
size, of the latest and most debased 
Perpendicular, and divided by plain 
stone mullions into seven lights. 

On entering I found myself within a 
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large structure devoid of any particu- 
lar architectural distinction, but inter- 
esting fromits antiquated and hallowed 
character. The arches dividing the 
nave from the aisles are pointed and 
square-edged, and spring from plain 
multangular piers that are without 
imposts or mouldings. So much how- 
ever are they enveloped with the de- 
filement of plaster and whitewash, that 
their original form or ornamental de- 
tails, if of the latter they ever had any, 
cannot be defined. 

Like many of the old churches and 
chapels in this part of the country, it 
has once, in obedience to the directions 
of the eighty-second canon, been pro- 
fusely embellished with texts of Scrip- 
ture painted on the walls, and towards 
the west end of the flank wall of the 
north aisle sentences from Colossians, 
c. ili. v.5, and James, c. iv. v.7, 8, are still 
legible. The date of these admonitory 
texts, which are all that have escaped 
the hand of the whitewasher, are about 
Edward VI. or Elizabeth’s reign. 
They are rubricated, and each is in- 
closed within an ornamental scroll or 
border crowned with the winged heads 
“ of rudely painted Cherubim.” For- 
merly the spaces between the windows 
in both aisles were covered with simi- 
lar chosen quotations, or, as an emi- 
nent poet has called them, 


*¢ Scrolls that teach thee to live and die,”’ 


but through want of care some were 
obliterated, while others were broken 
away to make room for modern monu- 
mental tablets. Close to the door, 
near the east end of thesouth aisle, there 
had been on the wall an ancient paint- 
ing, either on parchment or leather, 
my informant could not recollect which. 
That not long since was also removed 
and carelessly thrown by in the vestry, 
in order to afford space for other dis- 
“3 of mundane ostentation. 

e disfigurements of pews and seats 
of all shapes and sizes are also to be 
seen; and a gallery has been intro- 
duced into this part of the church. A 
mean wooden altar-piece, painted light 
blue, on which the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
and Commandments are inscribed, oc- 
cupies the space underneath the great 
window, and hides the lower portion 
of it from observation. 

The roof, which is open to the fram- 
ing, is of oak, black through age, and 
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covered on the outside with lead. Some 
years since it narrowly escaped being 
altogether concealed from view ; as a 
wealthy individual, desirous to render 
the church snugger, and more in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas of com- 
fort, proposed to shut out this dark- 
looking roof, by putting up a smooth 
lath-and-plaster ceiling at his own ex- 
pense. The tasteless attempt however 
was fortunately frustrated by the zeal- 
ous care of one of the churchwardens, 
to whom the antique appearance and 
keeping of the sacred edifice was an 
object of reverential regard. 

In the church is kept, it cannot be 
said preserved, chained to a seat under- 
neath the reading-pew, a copy of 
Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase on the her 
Testament,” which Cranmer caused 
to be introduced into all the parish 
churches in England, and which book 
was one of the first of those successive 
publications by whose aid he restored 
and built up the Reformed faith of his 
country. There is also a copy of 
Jewel’s “Defence of the Apologie of 
the Church of England,” which in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign was likewise 
ordered to be similarly placed. These 
books are in bad condition, as some of 
the leaves have been loosened, the title 
pages of both partly torn out, and de- 
prived of their clasps and bindings ; 
they are tossed together upon a seat, 
as things altogether disregarded and 
abandoned to the pleasure of every 
spoiler. Through similar want of care 
the Coverdale Bible, printed in 1535, 
2 copy of which was in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, a.p. 1538, enjoined by 
Cromwell, the King’s Vicar-general, to 
be deposited in the choir or chancel of 
all the Reformed churches in England, 
for every one to read at his leisure, 
has been removed and lost. 

_ The chest for alms, which at one 
time was so general an article of church 
furniture, fixed on a stone or pillar in 
some convenient situation at the west 
end of the nave, near the entrance, is 
now likewise thrown by in the vestry. 

Pity it is, that those to whom the 
church and its appendages are by the 
law yearly entrusted should so little 
appreciate these old and faithful re- 
membrances of the pious anxiety of 
the Fathers of our Reformation, that— 

“The book of life, and the principles 
which guided them in reforming the church, 
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should be largely and publicly distributed, 
for the use and enlightenment of the people 
in times of great ignorance of true religious 
information, in order that those who, by 
reason of their poverty or other causes, 
were not able to purchase such books 
themselves, should have the Word of God, 
made free of access to them in their own 
mother tongue.” 

Time was, after the first placing of 
such books in churches, that multi- 
tudes, “long thirsty for the Word, 
rushed to the waters of life and drank 
freely ;” and what a sight, full of the 
deepest interest and reflection, it must 
have been to see those hallowed struc- 
tures—our parish churches—which in 
the elder days were always kept open, 
crowded with the laity, to whom the 
Bible had hitherto been as a sealed 
volume, flocking in—not alone at the 
stated hours of public prayers, but at 
other times, to read or hear read, by 
some one of themselves more literate 
thin his fellows, that divine word which 
maketh wise unto salvation. How sub- 
lime a subject for the utmost reach of 
the artist’s creative skill. 

The pride of the church is, or rather 
was, the gorgeous east window, which 
yet retains abundant though sorely 
mutilated remains of the stained glass 
with which it was once superbly filled. 
It is said this interesting specimen of 
ancient decoration formerly belonged 
to the abbey of Saint Mary in Furness, 
and that after the destruction of that 
celebrated institution in a.p. 1537 it 
was purchased by the parishioners of 
Windermere, and removed hither. In 
1775, when Mr. West wrote, this noble 
window was much more perfect, as the 
following description, kn from his 
“ Antiquities of Furness,” will testify :— 

‘The east window of the church of 
Furness Abbey has been noble ; some of 
the painted glass that once adorned it is 
preserved in a window in Windermere 
church. The window in that church con- 
sists of seven compartments, or partitions. 
In the third, fourth, and fifth are depicted 
in full proportion the Crucifixion, with 
the Virgin Mary on the right, and the 
beloved disciple St. John the Evangelist 
on the left side of the cross. Angels are 
expressed receiving the sacred blood from 
the five precious wounds. Below the cross 
are a group of monks in the proper habits, 
with the abbot in a vestment. Their names 
are written on labels issuing from their 
mouths. The abbot’s name is defaced, 
which would have given a date to the 
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whole. In the second partition are the 
figures of St. George and the Dragon. In 
the sixth is represented St. Catharine with 
the emblems of her martyrdom, the sword 
and the wheel. In the seventh are two 
figures of mitred abbots, and underneath 
them two monks dressed in vestments. 
In the middle compartment, above, are 
finely painted, quarterly, the arms of 
France and England, bound with the 
garter and its motto, probably done in the 
reign of King Edward III. The rest of 
the window is filled up by pieces of tracery, 
with some figures in coats armorial, and 
the arms of several benefactors to the 
abbey, amongst whom are Lancaster, Urs- 
wick, Fleming, Harrington, Millum, 
Kirkley, Preston, and Middleton.’’ 
Such, until very lately, has been the 
generally received history of this lauded 
window. Its authenticity has, however, 
in some measure been recently called 
in question by the author of the highly 
erudite and interesting work on the 
history and antiquities of Furness 
Abbey, entitled “ Annales Furnesien- 
ses,”* wherein, after describing the di- 
mensions of the east window of the 
abbey church to have been 23 feet 6 
inches in breadth, and 47 feet in height, 
proportions infinitely more imposing 
than those of the window in Winder- 
mere church, he questions the au- 
thority Mr. West may have had for his 
assertion that the stained glass was ob- 
tained from the abbey. “ That part of 
it,” says the author I quote, “may 
once have filled some of the windows 
is probable; but it is equally certain 
that other portions have been procured 
from Cartmel Priory, as the name of a 
prior and sub-prior, and the arms of 
that house, are yet discernible therein.” 
When first set up in Windermere 
church, it must have been a splendid 
fenestral embellishment, full of the 
finest effects, and worthy of either of 
the noble edifices from which it was 
removed, as several of the figures are 





* The author of this work was Thomas 
Alcock Beck, esq. He died in 1846, and 
is thus commemorated in a mural monu- 
ment in Hawkshead church, Lancashire : 


‘“‘Thomas Alcock Beck de Esthwaite 
Lodge in hac parochia, Arm. juxta bore- 
alem cemeterii angulum tumulitus jacet, 
Qui Antiquitatum Indagator. si quis alius 
felicissimum Annales Furnessienses summa 
elegantidcomposuit. Inipsoliterarumcursu 
adhuce occupatus decessitxxtv. die Aprilis, 
an. Dom. MDcccxLvi. etat L1,’’—Epir. 
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as large as life, the colours very fine, 
and the drawing of the hands, feet, 
heads, and remaining parts very per- 
fect. Since that time it has met with 
much rude treatment; the names of 
the monks, except those of William 
Hartley and Thomas Housen, are all 
effaced, and even so lately as the past 
ear portions have been dashed in. 
ere it not, therefore, for the help 
afforded by the above description, but 
little of its former elegant composition 
and resplendent colouring could now 
be made out amidst the confused wreck 
ofits magnificence, so strangely jumbled 
in chaotic assemblage with square and 
lozenge-shaped panes of plain un- 
coloured glass, and if the work of 
spoliation is permitted to continue 
without endeavour to prevent repe- 
titions of such desecration, in a short 
time the account above cited will be 
all that will be left to shew that such 
a characteristic record of the pious feel- 
ings of bygone ages ever existed. 

n one of the windows in the north 
ailse are some significant devices— 
armorial they can scarcely be called 
—in painted glass, usually known as 
“the Carriers’ Arms.” They may be 
described as a rope and five packing- 
needles or, with a wantey hook gules, 
on a pane of uncoloured glass, such 
being the implements and materials 
used by carriers to fasten their packing 
sheets together. Near those industrial 
emblems, in the same window, but upon 
another pane, are representations of 
other instruments likewise used in the 
same business; and as the tradition 
current in the parish respecting this 
piece of emblazonry has reference to 
an incident in the history of the church, 
Iam tempted to record it. When the 
church required to be rebuilt, together 
with the chapels of St. Mary’s Holme, 
Troutbeck, and Applethwaite, which 
had all been destroyed or rendered 
unfit for divine worship, the parish was 
so extremely poor that the parishioners 
determined that one church should 
serve the whole. The next question 
was, where it should stand? ‘The in- 
habitants of Undewnilbeck were for 
having it at Bowness, while others con- 
tended that as Troutbeck Bridge was 
about the centre of the parish it should 
be built there. Meetings were in con- 


sequence held, and many discussions 
arose ; at last a carrier proposed that 
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whoever would make the largest do- 
nation towards the building should 
choose the site. An offer so reasonable 
could hardly be refused, and many 
gifts were accordingly named. The 
carrier, who had amassed wealth by 
his business, heard them all, and then 
declared he would cover the church 
with lead. This offer, which the rest 
were either unable or unwilling to 
outdo, at once decided the affair. The 
carrier therefore chose the old site, and 
his arms, or more properly some of 
the instruments of his trade, were, in 
accordance with the ancient custom of 
thus perpetuating the remembrance of 
benefactors, painted on one of the 
windows of the north aisle. Tradition 
adds that this man obtained the name 
of Bellman, from the circumstance of 
his having been the first to introduce 
the bells worn by the fore horse of a 
gang of pack horses; and the singularity 

of the church being covered with lead 
when all the others in the neighbour- 
hood are covered with slate gives pro- 
bability to the story. 

The Font, which is of pale red sand- 
stone, is of an octagonal form, and on 
some of the sides of the bowl or head 
small and rudely sculptured faces may 
be traced. On occasion of putting up 
additional pews against the west end 
of the nave, it was found partly built 
into the wall, and encrusted with 
plaster. Having been cleansed and 
purified of its disguise, and placed on 
a new shaft of lighter coloured stone, 
raised on steps of a corresponding 
form, it has lately been removed to 
the position it now occupies near the 
principal entrance. 
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There is also to be noticed at the 
east end, on the soffit of the second 
arch of the south aisle, within a coloured 
and rudely ornamented label, the fol- 
lowing inscription in black letters, 
which is partly effaced by the white- 
wash brush :— 

* * * * 


* * est ille dies renovari 
celebrior anno 
* * em facit, et proprio 
* * gnat amore deus 
* * boni stigiis que 
coniurata tenebris 
* * unc mala divina 
fabula facta manu 
Anglia mole suz mox 
aspicienda ruins 
* * ut etherea 
libera mansit ope. 
Exultat Anglia. 
Faucibus eripior Fauxis 
quasi carcere mortis, 
Gloria in excelsis 
hinc mea tecta salus. 
Christoferus Philipson 
Junior Generosus, 1629. 


The walls, especially in the chancel, 
are thronged with many neat and 
handsome marble tablets commemora- 
tive of individuals connected by birth 
or property with the surroundin 
country—over two or three of whick 
the funeral hatchments of the deceased 
are suspended, as if to testify it were 
wished that even in the grave the dis- 
tinctions of life should follow and over- 
shadow them. Among these monu- 
ments the divine and man of learning 
will single out the elegant memorial 
to Dr. Watson, the eminent Bishop of 
Llandaff, who died in 1816, on which 
the following tributes are engraven :— 


Quod mortale fuit 
Ricardi Landavensis 
juxta coemeterium habet, 
quod immortale est 
faxit Deus 
EN XPISTQ ccelum habeat. 
Vitam obiit rv. non. Jul. A.D. MpcccxvI. 
‘Etat LXxIx. 





Hoc marmor, parvulum licet, egregii in conjugem 
amoris monumentum, poni curavit Dorothea Watson. 
Et ipsa 
zevo haud brevi sine labe perfuncta, 
tumulo eodem sepulta requiescit. 

Excessit 111. Id. April. A.D. MDCCCXXXI. 
Etatis suze LXXxXI. 


The bishop’s remains are entombed 
within an inclosed space in the burial 


ground, at the east end of the church, 


where, on the stone that rests upon 





i 
q 
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the grave, may be read this brief and 
simple record :— 


Ricardi Watson 
Episcopi Landavensis 
cineribus sacrum. 
Obiit Julii 4, a.p. 1816, 
fEtatis 79. 


Hic etiam conjugem prope 
depositee sunt reliquize 
Dorothee Watson, 
maxime natulum 
Edwardi Wilson de Dallam Tower, Arm. 
Vitam obiit 111. id. 

Aprilis a.p. 

MDCCCXXXI. 
tetatis suze LXXXI. 


Another marble tablet, surmounted 
by an urn and anchor, commemorates 
many melancholy events which oc- 
curred in a short space of time in one 
family. 

“On the 7th of June 1832 was lost, 
with all the crew of her Majesty’s brig 
Recruit, in a gale of wind, on the passage 
from Halifax to Bermuda, Henry C. Pou- 
lett Thompson, aged 14 years, youngest 
son of Andrew Henry Poulett Thompson, 
esq. late of Belfield.* On the 7th Sept. 
1834 Sophia Poulett Thompson, his mother, 
died at Belfield, aged 41. On the 2d June, 
died at Greenwich, aged 20, Andrew John 
Poulett Thompson, eldest son of the above. 
On the 28th April 1839 was drowned in 
the river Thames, by the upsetting of a 
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boat, Andrew Henry Poulett Thompson, 
esq. late of Belfield, and of Austin Friars, 
London, aged 52 years. On the 5th Sept. 
1840 died at Mortlake, Surrey, Charlotte 
Weguelin, only daughter of the above, 
and wife of Thomas Matthias Weguelin, 
of Mortlake and Austin Friars.’’ 

In the north aisle is a tablet, sur- 
mounted by a fine white marble bust, 
to the memory of 

‘Fletcher Raincock, esq. A.M. who 
died 17 Aug. 1846, in the 72nd year of 
his age. He was the second son of the 
late Rev. W. Raincock, rector of Ouseley, 
Cumberland, by Agnes, eldest daughter 
of the late Fletcher Fleming, of Rayrigg, 
and formerly senior Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and F.S.A.”’ 


Passing these and other modern erec- 
tions, the antiquary will pause before 
the oldest monument in the church, 
erected on the south side of the altar, 
over the place where the dust of many 
generations of the Philipsons has long 
been mingled with its kindred earth. 
It is a simple slab of black marble, 
let into a bed of stone, placed upon a 
plain square high stone pedestal, and 
adorned with some ornamental mould- 
ings, which are so much clogged with 
whitewash as to be almost undefinable. 
It is surmounted with their armorial 
cognizances, and bears this record of 
one of the owners of Calgarth :— 


The avthor’s epitaph vpon 
Himselfe, made in the 
Tyme of his sickness. 
A man I was, worms meate I am, 
To earth retvrn’d, from whence I came. 
Many removes on earth I had, 
In Earth at length my Bed is made, 
A Bed which Christ did not disdaine, 
Altho’ it could not him retaine, 
His deathlie foes might plainlie see 
Over sin and death his victorie. 
Here mvst I rest till Christ shall let me see 
His promised Jervsalem, and her felicitie. 
Veni Domine Jesv, veni cito. 


Robert’ Philipson, Gent. xiiiite Octo- 
bris An° Salvtis 1631. Anno Atatis suz 63¢i9, 


There are also several sepulchral 
memorials on brass, but none of any 
interest or far-off date; and on the 
floor are numerous tombstones and 
incised slabs, charged with the heraldic 
badges, and obituary epitaphs of those 
who rest beneath. 





* Belfield is a neat modern house in 
the village of Bowness. —Epir. 


Affixed to the wall, under the window 
at the east end of the north aisle, is 
an iron bracket, ornamented with some 
scroll work, and painted of several 
colours, with the date on it of 1619. 
I was told it is considered to have 
been an ancient candlestick, found 
some years ago among a pile of rub- 
bish in the bottom of the Tower. With 
deference however for such accredited 
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opinion, it seems more likely part of an 
hour-glass stand of the Puritan period, 
or to have been used for suspending 
over the tomb of some knight of old— 
probably one of the elder Philipsons— 
those mouldering trophies of his mar- 
tial pride, the banner of his house, 
and the arms used by him in war; 
which of yore it was the custom of the 
English chivalry to have hung “ as 
honours o’er their graves.” 


In the southern aisle his coat of mail 
Hangs o’er his marble shrine ; 

And his tilting-spear is resting there, 
His helm and gabardine. 


Returning from this excursion, I 
was much struck with the splendid 
accessary to the scenery presented by 
the broken outlines of the grey walls 
and towers of Wray Castle, which, 
placed on a commanding elevation, 
harmonizes magnificently with the 
background of lofty mountains, and 
contributes, more than any other of 
the recent architectural embellish- 
ments which adorn Winander’s lake, 
to impress a character of peculiar 
grandeur on its upper reach. 

H. C. M. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the August Number of the Ma- 
gazine, page 140, your Correspondent 
says, in speaking of Calgarth,— 

“So late as 1789, when Clarke wrote 
his Survey of the Lakes, there was re- 
maining over the fireplace, in what was 
then called the dining-room, two devices 
remarkably well carved in oak. One ex- 
hibited Samson asleep upon Dalilah’s lap, 
while the Philistines were cutting off his 
hair; the other was a representation of 
Jephtha, after his rash vow, meeting his 
daughter.’’ 


This must allude to the carved oak 
chimney-piece, now in the library at 
Greystoke castle, and which was given 
to Charles Duke of Norfolk by the 
Bishop (Watson) of Llandaff. 

Under Jephtha’s vow is the motto— 


An unlawfull vow is ill made, 
But wors performed. 


Under Samson and Dalilah— 


He that slepes in sin must looke 
To awake in losse and wariness. 


There were originally four shields 


Chimney-piece from Calgarth, now at Greystoke. 
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with the following coats carved upon 
them: viz. Philipson, Wyvill, Carus, 
and Briggs. These have now given 
place to Howard, Brotherton, Warren, 


and Mowbray. 
Yours, &e. L. 


Mr. Urpan, Aug. 28th. 

THE recent publications of Mr. 
Macaulay and Mr. Warburton have 
drawn much attention to all that con- 
cerns our domestic history in the latter 
half of the 17th century. The follow- 
ing accounts are extracted from the 
account books of a country gentleman 
of good fortune of that period, and 
enable us to form some estimate as to 
the scale of his establishment, of the 
amount of his taxation, both public 
and parochial, of the value of land at 
that time, and of the value of labour. 
To a clergyman who officiated at his 
expense to the poor prisoners in Ox- 
ford Castle, he allowed one pound 
on each occasion. The extracts 
also throw light, incidentally, on the 
manners of the time. Sir Thomas 
Horde was the son of Allan Horde, 
esq. of Horde Park, Salop, who bought 
the manor of Aston and Cote in 1553 
of Sir Rowland Hill, who had previ- 
ously purchased it (in 1537) of George 
Earh of Huntingdon, Lord Hastings, 
Hungerford, Botreaux, and Moleyns. 
Miss Horde, the last descendant of 
the family, died at an advanced age, 
several years since, at Clapham. 

It is traditionally reported at Cote 
that one of our sovereigns, (probabl 
James the First,) on passing resene | 
Cote, was refused admittance to his 
mansion (which is still standing) by 
Sir Thomas Horde, whom the King 
committed thereupon to Oxford Castle. 
He was afterwards (it is said) libe- 
rated, upon his undertaking to pay so 
many marks, annually, to the prisoners 
in the Castle. The entries in the ac- 
counts certainly show the great inter- 
est that Sir Thomas’s son took in the 
welfare of the prisoners. The manor 
has been charged with an annual pay- 
ment of 24/. to the prisoners ever 
since the year 1712, which is received 
by the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, for the time being, in trust for 
the prisoners. 


Yours, &c. BampTontensis. 
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Accounts of Sir Thomas Horde, Kt. 


[ Dec. 


Extracts from the Account Books of Sir Thomas Horde, Kt. of Cote or Coate, in the 


" parish of Bampton, Oxon. 


In 1658 Sir Thomas Horde let, at a rack-rent, a messuage and one yard- 
land, consisting of 28 acres and 3 qrs. and rights of common for 12 
cows and 40 sheep, for, per annum P r 

In 1670 his son, Thos. Horde, esq. let a yard- land, consisting of 24 acres, 

without a dwelling, with the same rights of common, for, per annum 

He values this ‘‘ yard-land ’’ then at 20 years’ purchase, or 620/. It 
would now be worth about 900/. to 1,000/. 

In 1657 Sir Thomas built a malt-house at a cost of 110/. In the 


following year he sold his malt, 92 qrs. and 2 pecks, for. . 
Or, per quarter, about 26s. 6d. 
He enters his profits by malting in 1658 at . ‘ ° . 
es a loss in 1659 of i ‘i ‘ rs 


In 1658 he enters the New Year’s gifts from his tenants. 
couple of hens or capons, or a bushel of apples, or a sugar-loaf. 


£ eo &. 
24 0 0 
31 0 0 
122 4 8 
2914 8 
18 0 0 


They consist of either a 
He enters the 


names of 11 poor widows whom he invites to dinner on Christmas Day ; also of 
12 men and their wives on the day after the Feast of the Innocents; and to his 
work-people he gave a dinner on New Year’s Day, and to the poor a bull, value 32. 


Extracts from the Account Books of Thomas Horde, Esq. 


1695, Oct. 21. 

Cattle for fatting this winter :— 

6 oxen at 4/. 2s. a piece . 

8 oxen, 4 for 20/. and the other 4 at 8/. Be. 
5 oxen at 7/. a piece, and 5s. over 


Oxen 19 


Sheep 65 


1695. 
April 


May 


May 


Sept. 





1 ox bought in the spring 
Expenses driving, &c. . 


21 sheep at 15s. a piece 
24 sheep at 15s. a piece 
20 sheep 

Expenses driving 


Disbursements. 


9. Paid Mr. Clements for a coach mare . 


Paid then Thos. Voakings, my butler, his half-year’s wages ° 

Then paid to my coachman, Willm. ~sapenaines his whole 
year’s wages, due last our Lady Day 

Then paid Willm. Alder his half-year’s wages due the 7th of 
May next 

Then rhe unto Lawrance his halfe-year due last our Lady Day 

Then paid Grace, y® cook-mayd, her half-year’s — due 25 
of March last 

Then paid Betty, the dairy- mayd, her half-year’ 8 wages due ye 
25th of March last . 


3. Christened Mr. Wright’s son, Thomas. —Gave to the midwife, 


20s.; to the wet-nurse, 205. ; ; to the dry-nurse, 20s.; to the 
servants, 2s. 6d. a piece ; to four of em, 10s.; gave my wife 
to give to the midwife and 2 nurses, 2s. 6d. each; in all . 


7. To George Rivers, his half-year’s wages, due this month of me 
16. Paid the overseer of the poor 
22, Gave Mr. Toland, to buy him a beaver hat at London 


4 





- Paid and Jobn Hinwood, collectors, my tax . 
Paid Carter for my tithes of grounds and meads ; 
Paid Beckingsale for 2 fore coach wheels and 2 hinder wheels 


£ 


24 
53 
35 
3 
0 





tO “2 ow We OO 


8. 


15 
0 
5 

10 
4d 


— 
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Dec. 4. Paid the collector of the tax at Aston and Coat to the King, 


being the last* . 3 6 9 
For a Common Prayer Book for the use of ‘the prisoners in 
the Castle of Oxon : : . . : 0 6 O 
For a desk to put themon . ‘ 0 9 0 
June . Paid the minister to officiate, and to give the prisoners 110 0 
Dec. - Paid him for the Sunday before this next Xmas, and for the 
Xmas Day, and to pay the prisoners . 3 00 
1695—6. 
March 7. Paid Mr. Beauchamp of aati College, for himself 1/., and 
for the prisoners. 110 0 


27. Paid Mr. Beauchamp for his pains and the prisoners’ charity 
for the Sunday before this next Easter Day, and for Good 


1696. Friday, and for Easter Day 410 0 
April 1. Paid Susan Wright for seibaroent s wages 110 0 
Paid to Betty the out (dairy) maid 112 6 
Paid the cook maid Grace 110 0 
15. Paid my whole year’s tax for Aston and Coat to the collectors 3.8 0 
Paid then to the churchwarden of Bampton, Thomas of Aston 014 8 
May it. Paid Mr. Walter of —— for 20 dozen of _ ~_ 
bottles ° 3.0 0 
Expenses for 2 days, men and team * 020 
20. John Moulden paid Capt. Southly for 2 days mustering, at 
8s. per diem, and for the muster after . ‘ 017 O 
Towards which Mrs. Bray’s bailiff paid John Moulden 5 5s. 
July 27. Paid Mr. area’ for his service at the Castle and the 
prisoners . 110 0 
Gave then to the prisoners, when I ‘received the Sacrament 
1696—7. with them, in meat and drink ° i 2 0 
March . Ordered Mr. W right, the goldsmith of Oxon, to ‘pay Mr. 
Beauchamp of Trin. Coll. for his service at the castle and 
1697. my charity for the prisoners 3.0 0 
March 26. Paid Robert the shepherd his half-year’ s wages, due the 25th 10 0 
Paid Lancelot his half-year’s wages for watering my grounds 0 6 6G 
April 5. Paid Henry the gardener towards his half-year’s wages due 1 0 0 
May 10. Then paid the collectors of Aston and Coat for 
3 months, at 48. per pound, for eal land in the “- 8. d. 
said villages. . 2 7 
For my money. ‘ , 336 
For my poll and my wife’s : : a a i 
For my stock : ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 £¢ 
613 0 
Paid the men’s poll and wages :— 
Will. Alder for his wages and poll . 020 
Thos. Voakins for his wages and poll, 3 mos. 03 «0 
Hen. Kerby for his wages and poll 0 3 (0 
Hen. Coxhead for his wages and poll 0 2 0 
09 0 
Paid the maids’ sing _ “ 
Mary . : . 01 0 
Patience , ° 01 0 
Frances 010 
Elizabeth 01 0 


Paid for the servants then, 
3 months tax, 22 Feb. ’96 013 0 
(Mem. These were afterwards deducted from their wages. ) 


May 27. Paid Green for mowing my saintfoin, 5 days at 12d."per diem 0 5 0 
Thomas Hudson a a 6 days ee > 060 
Cook . ae ‘a 5 days * ; 05 0 
Launcelot ‘ ss 4 days 040 


(Another item, mowing, at 14d. per diem. y 











* There were four payments in the year, but as his lend was wetesll at 3002. per 
annum he must have been rated at a small portion of its real value. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 4G 
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July . Agreed with Green to get 8 men to ack (hack) down John 
Thomas’ ham * at 18d. per diem 012 0 


1697—8, Then agreed with Toby Hopkins, of Black- bourton, to be 

Jan. 29. my coachman for two years for 5/. per annum, and a 

livery and 2 pair of crimson worsted stockings, and 5s. over the 

two years ; but if he stays but one year then he is to return his livery 

at the year’s end, having only 5/. anda pair of stockings for the 

year, either of us deciding at the year’s end. When he has little to 

do I shall employ him in husbandry. He came into my service the 

6th of Feby.; by an ill token he then carried us to church, and broke 

the coach-carriage in two, and the glass of it. [His stable consisted 

of 6 coach mares, 1 saddle mare, 1 saddle gelding, and 1 chesnut 
colt. He sold several cart mares at 4/. 10s. each.] 

The account of the wine left after Christmas to the 19th Jany. : Of Alicant, 6 bottles ; 

8 quart bottles of Canary ; 7 quart bottles of white wine; 1 bottle of Rhenish ; and 

1 dozen of October. 








His income from land amounted per annum 648 0 6 
Annuities 270 0 0 
Money on bonds, for which he received 5 per cust, per annum, 5, 1331. 25613 0 
1,174 13 0 
He values his land at 10s. 15s. and 20s. per acre ; that in the common 
field (sown twice in three years), he values at 10s. The enclosed hams 
(or home closes) at 20s.. The feed of one cow upon a common at, per 
annum, 10s. 
Another account makes his income hee ¢ @ 
Of which Aston and Coat are valued at 300 0 0 
And Bampton and Weald 150 16 0 
1697, Paid Daniel Tinder for the 4 pera of the land-tax 24 6 0 
Sep. 27. The highways ; . . . 426 
The constable’s tax : 0 5 6 
The [illegible] money 04 6 
” ” money 03 8 
oa ee money 0 3 6 
29 5 8 


My son Tom was sent from school the 5th of Novr. 1671, and posted away the 6th 
to London, by Sir W. Coventry’s order, and by him sent and placed to Mr. Moody, a 
writing master, and one that taught arithmetic, to fit him for a clerk ; and after Sir W. 
Coventry (joint Lord of the manor of Bampton) intends (if God lend him life) to 
place him to a person of quality cither in the Court, Exchequer, or Treasury. 

Tom Horde not liking being a clerk to Mr. Gregory, of Chatham, clerk to the 
Navy, I bound him apprentice to one Captn. Francis Wiltshaw, of Deptford, for 6 
years. Charles Horde [ bound an apprentice to Alderman Dashwood’s eldest son, a 
Turkey merchant. 

Charge of hedging, ditching, and setting all my grounds, begun in 1663 and finished 
in 1667, at an average, 9d. per lugg (pole or rod). 


He charges for liberty of birding in his royalty, for each net 3 dozen larks and 6 
snipes per annum. 





Mr. Ursan, Nov. 14. double interest, inasmuch as it con- 





DRYDEN’S funeral has already 
occasioned a world of controversy. 
Malone took infinite pains to dispel 
the contemporary figments by which 
it was surrounded; but one question 
remains respecting it which has a 


* Ham, ee. Sax, the home close. 


cerns Chaucer as well as Dryden. 

It has been thought that “ta was 
interred between Chaucer and Cowley. 
It is clear from the context that this 
was what Sir Walter Scott meant when 
he _— of “the procession of talent 
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and rank which escorted the remains 
of Dryden to the tomb of Chaucer.” 
(Life of Dryden, Prose Works, i. 374.) 
But Pepys writing on the 9th May, 1700, 
Dryden having died on the Ist May, 
remarks that Mr. Dryden is dead, and 
will be buried “in Chaucer's grave.” 
(Pepys, v. 386.) Is there any record 
of the exact place of Dryden’s inter- 
ment, and, if Chaucer’s grave was de- 
secrated on that occasion, was any note 
made of the circumstances which at- 
tended the disturbance of the resting- 
place of the Father of our Poesy ? 

I am rather inclined to fear that 
Chaucer’s grave was interfered with, 
either on that occasion or subsequently 
when Dryden’s monument was erected. 
Dart has a few very significant words 
upon the subject. He tellsus that Chau- 
cer was “buried before the chapel of 
St. Benedict, where his stone of broad 
grey marble, as I take it, was not long 
since remaining, but was taken up 
when Mr. Dryden’s monument was 
erected.” If Dryden’s monument was 
erected over Dryden’s grave, then 
Dryden must have been buried, ac- 
cording to this account, in Chaucer’s 
grave. Even if Dryden’s monument 
was merely erected over Chaucer's 
grave, that being a convenient spot, I 
fear such a pile could scarcely have 
been reared without even a more serious 
infringement upon the sacred depo- 
sitory beneath, than the removal of 
the broad grey marble covering of 
some of the most venerable dust in 
England. 

f any frequenter of that solemn 
spot should ask, What has become of 
that broad grey stone—a slab of a 
cognate character with the Purbeck [?] 
of Chaucer’s tomb ? Dart will give the 
answer :—It was “sawn to mend the 
pavement!” (Dart’s History of West- 
minster Abbey, i. 83.) 

The Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, the legal keepers and ap- 
pointed preservers of some of our 
dearest memorials, the successors of 
those who had no doubt been paid 
a good round fee for permission to 
lay down that stone, violated the per- 
mission of their predecessors. That 
spot of earth had in their judgment 
too long lain fallow: it was made to 
yield a harvest to themselves. And, 
at the same time, with a vigorous thrif- 
tiness, and true tradesman-like dili- 
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gence, they not only earned money on 
the one hand, but they saved it on the 
other. The stone was sawn to mend 
the pavement ! 

Do Deans and Chapters act after 
this fashion now-a-days? Are we kept 
out of so many of our cathedrals by 
paltry fees, in order that such things 
may go on unobserved within ? e 
hear perpetually of the Puritan dese- 
cration of these sacred piles; will no 
one write a history of the damage 
which has happened to them from the 
auri sacra fames of the orthodox ? 

Yours, &c. N. B. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THERE seems to be no want of 
interest in ecclesiastical structures of 
the mediaval era at the present day, 
and I venture to claim notice for a 
peculiarity of structure, not hitherto 
referred to, that Iam aware of. Cer- 
tain regal and episcopal chapels erected 
in England in the reign of Edward the 
Third are found to have been double 
chapels, that is, one over the other. 
All of them were once remarkable for 
party of style, as well as splendour of 
enrichment, and were considered as 
beautiful efforts of genius and science. 

These are the only instances in this 
country, I believe, of a similar mode of 
construction. I am aware that I must 
be brief in my notice of them, and 
shall therefore abstain from _parti- 
culars. 

The chapel of St. Stephen, West- 
minster. 

The chapel of the Bishops of Ely, 
in Holborn, London. 

The Prior’s chapel, within the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral at Ely, and 

The chapel of the Bishops of Chi- 
chester, within their palace in London, 
now Lincoln’s Inn. 

Each was distinguished, in con- 
struction, by having an upper and an 
under chapel, and by having the ascent 
to the upper division from the exte- 
rior, and all are supposed to have been 
designed upon a plan of a building 
which has recently been restored in a 
sumptuous manner, and on that ac- 
count has attracted much notice from 
the architects and antiquaries of 
Paris. I allude to La Sainte Cha- 


pelle, founded by St. Louis, and con- 
secrated in 1248. ‘Thelower chapel was 
dedicated in honour of the Virgin 
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Mary. ‘This building is in the purest, 
and most beautifully finished, early 
Pointed style of architecture, and com- 
prises, in no very large space, boldness, 
richness, and grace, with loftiness of 
proportion. The architect, Pierre de 
Montereau, seems to have enjoyed a 
higher reputation than any of his con- 
temporaries. He died in 1266. ‘The 
restoration was commenced in 1841, 
and I believe was completed in 1849, 
but it is two years since I saw it in 
progress. 

St. Stephen’s chapel, at Westmin- 
ster, in its original state was remark- 
able as a complete work of the Deco- 
rated period of architecture, as well as 
for the splendour of its enrichments, 
in which it was always supposed to 
rival the chapel of St. Louis at Paris. 
It was founded by King Edward the 
Third, and completed in 1348. The 


upper part was dedicated in honour of 


St. Stephen the Protomartyr, and the 
lower to the Virgin Mary. The en- 
trance on the west front was by a 
flight of steps leading to an enriched 
porch, Thomas of Canterbury was the 
architect. The chapel had been much 
altered at different periods, and was 
destroyed at and after the fire in 1834. 
Fortunately its structure and decora- 
tions have been made known to the 
public by the publications of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and by Car- 
ter’s Specimens both of Architecture 
and Ancient Sculpture, as well as the 
more recent series of plates drawn by 
Mr. F. Mackenzie under the patron- 
age of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and those by Mr. Billings 
in the History of the Palace of West- 
minster by Britton and Brayley. 

The chapel of St. Etheldreda, once 
a part of the Bishop of Ely’s palace in 
Ilolborn, was erected about 1360, in 
the same manner as St. Stephen's for- 
merly'was, that is, with an’under chapel 
the whole length of the building. The 
fine large windows on the east and 
west fronts yet remain, and exhibit a 
curious composition in the tracery 
(although not noticed by Mr. Sharpe 
in his truly valuable and somewhat 
copious work on the subject of Deco- 
rated Windows); the side windows are 
excellent, but little remains of the 
tracery. A very fine doorway on the 
south side has been engraved in Ca- 
veller’s “Specimens,” otherwise this 


The Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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chapel has been little noticed. After 
the Bishop’s palace was sold, in 1772, 
an entrance was made on the east front, 
which is ascended by a flight of steps ; 
the lower chapel is now a cooper’s 
warehouse. 

The Prior’s chapel at Ely is a small 
building, but is also raised in the same 
remarkable style, with an under chapel, 
the entrance to which is under the west 
window, but the ascent to the chapel 
above is by steps within the buttress 
at the north-eastern angle of the build- 
ing. This is the oldest of the English 
chapels so constructed in point of date, 
having been founded by Prior Crau- 
den in 1325, and was built from de- 
signs by Alan de Walsingham. Of 
this chapel, which had been converted 
into a dwelling-house, but which has 
been recently restored, there are many 
plates and a full description in the 
fourteenth volume of the Archeeologia, 
by Mr. Wilkins, who described it as 
one of the most curious and valuable 
Decorated remains in the kingdom, 
the design being of great excellence, 
with ornaments of the best character 
and well executed. 

The last with which I shall trouble 
the reader is not less deserving of 
notice, not only from the architect and 
antiquary, but from the many who are 
now conversant with church architec- 
ture. 

The chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly 
belonging to the Bishops of Chichester. 
It is said to have been dedicated in 
honour of St. Richard of Chichester, 
the last English prelate who was ca- 
nonized. ‘This also originally com- 
prised an under chapel, probably dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. ‘The en- 
trance is on the west front, by a flight 
of steps, leading to a porch, now ob- 
scured by a brick building. This 
chapel was possibly built by William 
Rede, Bishop of Chichester, in the 
reign of Edward the Third, about 
1370. Iam led to this conclusion from 
the remarks of your old correspondent, 
the late John Carter, an architect, and 
keen observer of the innovations made 
upon ancient structures, in your Ma- 
gazine for 1812.* 


* John Carter’s original remarks, which 
will now be more justly appreciated than 
in his own days, are too much dispersed 
in the volumes of our Old Series to be 
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He disregards the assertion that it 
was built by Inigo Jones, and calls the 
chapel a beautiful design of Edward the 
Third’s or Richard the Second’s reign, 
and describes its strong affinities to 
St. Stephen’s chapel at Westminster. 
The projecting buttresses, and the very 
beautiful Katharine-wheel windows, 
he pronounces to be of the same period, 
but he candidly allows that it requires 
an attentive examination, as the inno- 
vations had so greatly deformed the 
building, in particular the laying open 
the under chapel to form an ambula- 
tory, which is not now used. 

Inigo Jones was certainly not named 
as the architect of this chapel in any 
publication before Vertue’s print, with 
the vases, in 1751, which has a most 
unintelligible inscription. It was from 
this print, I believe, that the censures 
of the structure by Walpole, Pennant, 
and Dallaway arose, and that not one 
of them saw the chapel itself. These 
censures have been copied, and Inigo 
Jones has the credit or blame, even 
down to Mr. Cunningham’s Hand-book. 
It is time that that great master’s in- 
jured reputation should be cleared, 
but, if he really did build the chapel, 
it should be noticed as the only suc- 
cessful imitation of medieval architec- 
ture of that period. 

Yours, &c. T. M. 


Mr. Urzan, 

A CORRESPONDENT in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
inquires concerning the pedigree of 
Coninessy, asking whether the title of 
the last Earl Coningsby be extinct, and 
how the late daughter of Sir Barry 
Denny was the representative or co- 
heir of that nobleman? The latter 
portion of the investigation may be 
satisfied in the fact, that Edward Denny 
her ancestor was Member for Kerry 
in the two Parliaments of William the 
Third in 1692 and 1695, and that in 
1699 he married Lady Letitia Con- 
ingsby, daughter of the Earl to whom 

Querist alludes. In looking over the 





easily referred to, and we take this op- 
portunity of announcing our intention to 
collect them into a volume, which we have 
no doubt will prove acceptable to all who 
take an interest in the history of our na- 
tional architecture, and the condition of 
our most remarkable edifices at the seve- 
ral stages of their existence.—Zdit. 


collections which I have on the lineage 
of Coningsby, I found, amidst —7 
other memorials (the chief of whic 
have been, I apprehend, published in 
the Hertfordshire histories, as those of 
Chauncey, Clutterbuck, and Berry), 
one of very especial interest, an ancient 
Petition of the wife of a son of the Earl 
Coningsby, which I copy verbatim from 
the ancient draft now before me as 
follows :— 


‘¢ To his Excellency Thomas, Earl of 
Wharton, Ld. Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. . 

‘A Memorial concerning Mrs. Con- 
ingsby. 

“Mrs, Susanna Coningsby was daughter 
to Mr. John Carr, a gentleman of an an- 
tient family in Newcastle, in the North of 
England, related to the Lord Fairfax, Sir 
Ralph Carr, and many other good families 
in England and Scotland. Her mother was 
daughter of Mrs. Rich, of Dorsetshire, of 
the Warwick family. 

“ Her father was active in the late Re- 
volution, an officer in their late Majestys’ 
first Regiment of Guards, and killed at the 
battle of Lauden. His late Majesty, King 
William, in consideration of her father’s 
service, gave her brother, then a child, a 
p- of colours ; who, before he was sixteen 
years of age, served two campaigns in the 
present war, and for his bravery was made 
captain, and was killed before he was 
eighteen, at the battle of Almanza, at the 
head of his company. 

“ Her mother, in the time of the late 
King James, was perverted to the Romish 
religion, and, soon after her father’s death, 
sent her abroad, and bred her in a nun- 
nery. Her mother married a second hus- 
band, one Mr. O’Hara, a Protestant gen- 
tleman of Ireland, with whom she came 
lately into the kingdom, but left Mrs. 
Coningsby with the Lady Naper, her 
cousin-german. Some time after her mo- 
ther ordered her to follow her to Ireland, 
and in the stage coach from London to 
Chester she first met Mr. Coningsby, 
eldest son to my Lord Coningsby, who 
made his addresses to her for marriage, 
and told her he had a plentiful estate in 
possession, and was going to Ireland for a 
Regiment. She refused his offers, and 
told him ingenuously that she had no for- 
tune, and the hazard he would run by such 
a marriage; but Mr. Coningsby, finding her 
obstinate, gave out that she was his married 
wife, and got all the drums and trumpets 
in Chester to salute him on that occasion. 
On this report several of her mother’s 
acquaintance visited her, and, finding she 
was not married, persuaded her she had no 
way to secure her reputation but by com- 
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plying with him; which she, not being 
then fifteen years of age, and unexpe- 
rienced, was prevailed on to do. She 
came over to Ireland with him, proved 
with child, and was brought to bed ofa 
son, to which child the Arch Bishop and 
+ + + « » were Godfathers. 

‘The Lord Coningsby is highly dis- 
pleased, as she confesseth he has reason, 
with his son and her, and has commanded 
his children not to give her any counte- 
nance, nor has she or her child had any 
from her husband’s relatives. 

‘¢ Her husband is gone over seas, and 
she left destitute, having no support but 
the charity of her mother and father-in- 
law. The continual conversation with her 
mother, and entire dependence on her, 
are great obstacles to her hearkening to 
such motives as may incline her to become 
a Protestant. 

“ Now, in as much as she is of a good 
family, which doth not disparage her 
husband, and was married so young and 
drawn into it against her will, and in as 
much as her child, if he live, must have 
the honours of a lord, and that her family 
have been great sufferers in the Revo- 
lution, it is humbly offered in her behalf 
that Her Majesty would be pleased to 
take herself and child into her charitable 


consideration, and out of her royal bounty 
assist her to support herself and educate 
the said child in such manner as may fit 
him for the quality he must bear in his 
country, till such time as God shall in- 
cline the hearts of her husband’s relatives 
to have compassion on her and her infant, 
which she hopes her constant modest 
behaviour and submissions may in time 
effect. 

‘¢ Mr. Coningsby, by way of mitigation 
of his fault, alleges, if such disobedience 
would allow any extenuation, that his wife 
is a lady so agreeable in his eyes that he 
believes a man of much greater experience 
than he might, to obtain her, have been 
tempted to have sacrificed his interest to 
his affections. 

‘«The case seems to deserve some pity, 
and is submitted with all humility to his 
Excellency the Earl of Wharton’s charitable 
considertion.”’ 


As Earl Wharton was Viceroy of 
Ireland in 1710, the instrument (not 
otherwise stated) was drawn up for 
presentation about that time, nineteen 
years before the death of Lord Co- 
ningsby. 

Yours, &e. Joun D’Atron. 

48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. II. 
(Continued from vol. XXXI. p. 384.) 


We may lay it down as an ordinary rule that in common inscriptions the 
principal thought or sentiment should be one leading and single Pak. 4 If, at 
any time, we are desirous of introducing some minor thoughts, they should be 
united with the leading sentiment by means of the relative, qui, quae, quod, or 
by ablative absolutes, or by participles, or by some other proper means. 
Instead of forming three divided sentiments in three short periods: e.g. 


Paulinus . et . Ampliata 


parentes . fecerunt . Daphnidi 


(1st period.) 


fuit . haec . eis . filia 


dulcissima . et . incomparabilis 
vixit . annos . x1 . celg. 


(2nd period.) 
(3rd period.) 


we should frame an inscription, as in the following from Maffei, of one 
suspended sentiment and of a single period. 


Paulinus . et . Ampliata 
parentes . fecerunt 
Daphnidi . filiae . dulcissi 
mae. et . incomparabili 
bene . merenti . quae . vi 
xit . ann . X11. mens 


vill. dies . xu. hor. xm. 
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Such may be established as a general rule for common inscriptions. No 
doubt many exceptions occur in inscriptions out of the common line: e.g. 
eulogies on the actions of heroes, or in recitals of the exploits of a whole life, 
of which examples are to be found. As an samy of an inscription composed 
of many thoughts we present the following from Gruter : 

L. Valerio. L.F. 
Pudenti (ist short sentiment.) 
hic . cum . esset . annorum 
xm. Romae . certamine 
Tovis . Capitolini . lustro 
sexto . claritate . ingenii 
coronatus . est . inter 
poetas . Latinos . omnibus 
sententiis . judicum (2nd short sentiment.) 
huic . plebes . universa 
Hisconiensium . statuam 
aere . collato . decrevit 
curat. R.P. (i.e. repub.) (3rd sentiment.) 
This is our doctrine adopted for the primary thought in an inscription. But 
it is to be observed that a secondary thought, separate from the main body of 
the inscription, is also found. This mode is practised in two ways; first we 
find what may be termed the pre-ambulary thought, as in the following : 
Ave . Atimete 
dis . manibus 
L . Calpurnio. 
Atimeto 
Calpurnia . Pyrallis 
conjugi . dulciss . fecit 
cum. quo. vixit. A, xxmx.M.xr.D.xvn. 


The second mode may be styled the after-thought, coming after the main 
body of the inscription : e.g. 
O . nefas . quam . floridos 
cito . mors . eripit . annos 
The pre-ambulary thought is sometimes a salutation to the deceased : e. g. 
Avete . animae . innocentissimae 
L . Oct . Treb . Iasius . cetq. 


Sometimes an address to the passer-by : e. g. 
Hospes . quod . deico . paullum . est . (i. e. Vico.) 
asta . et . pellege 
heic . est . sepulerum . cetq. 


Sometimes it is a title to the inscription: e.g. 
Memoriae 
aeternae 

M. Aurel. cetgq. 


Sometimes a dedication : e.g. 
Imp . Caesari . Augusto . Divi . F . Pontifici . Maximo . Tribunic . 
Potestate .xv. Imp. xm. 
M. fulius . Regis . Donni . F . Cottius . (¢. e. Domini .) cetg. 
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Sometimes it is a consecration to some divinity in the dative case: e. g. 
Veneri . genetrici 
et . genio . August. Caes . 
sacr . 
Colonia . Iulia . cetg. 
Tovi . optimo . cetq. 
In the ancient epitaphs we generally find, D.M.S. i.e. Dis. Manibus. 
Sacrum. or D.M. Dis. Manibus. In Christian epitaphs we have D.O.M. 
i.e. Deo . Optimo . Maximo. 
The after-thought is sometimes a sentiment which is added to the perfect in- 
scription as something emphatic : e. g. 
! O . nefas . quam . floridos 
cito . mors . eripit . annos 


Sometimes it is a monition to the reader : e.g. 


Vivite . felices . moneo 
mors . omnibus . instat 
exemplum . a. nobis 
discite . qui . legitis 
Sometimes it is an.expression of affection, more particularly in epitaphs, an 
expression of the living towards the dead: e.g. 
Avete . animae . innocentissimae 
L.. Oct . Treb . Iasius . cetg . 
In a number of examples we find ave and vale used. 
Sometimes the expression is supposed to come from the dead to the survivor: 


e.g. 
Ossa . hic . sita. 


sunt . Auctaes 
Apustiae . Rufae . qu 
ae . fuit . rogo . per . supe 
ros . qui. estis . (i.e. superstites .) 
ossa . mea . tueatis . (for tueamini .) 
In the same inscription we sometimes find the pre-ambulary thought and the 
after-thought united : e. g. 
Hospes . quod . deico . paullum . est . (7. e. dico .) 
asta . et . pellege . 
heic . est . sepulcrum . cetq. 
In an inscription, after the main body we find this after-thought added, and 
addressed to the passer-by : e.g. 
Dixi. abei. 


When we speak of a precise thought, we mean to say, generally speaking 
that the thought contains sentiment as close and as brief as possible. A good 
inscription in most cases requires this closeness. But how, it may be asked, 
shall we obtain this precision of thought? We must endeavour to comprise in 
an inscription the single fact of our subject, without introducing anything un- 
necessary for the explication of the subject proposed: e.g. take for your 
subject this fact, that some Consul levelled and paved with flint a certain road. 
It is here manifestly necessary to declare the Consul’s name, and the name of 
the road, or the facts would be unintelligible. But it cannot be necessary to 
— in detail the ancestry of the Consul, and his exploits in war, and doings 
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in peace ; or to frame a panegyric on the city to which the paved street or 
road belongs. ‘These matters are connected with the fact of paving with flint, 
but it is clear that the introduction of such topics is superfluous. How plain 
and unadorned is the following : 
C .. Caesar 
August .F. 
Cos . 
vias . omnes 
Arimini . stern (é. e. sterni . jussit .) 


Inscriptions will of course be brief when superfluous circumstances are not 
mentioned. As a general rule we should suppress all but what is necessary, if 
we desire our inscriptions to appear what they ought to be, close, brief, and 
concise. When we speak of simplicity of thought, we mean that the thought or 
sentiment should be natural without laboured affectation and far-fetched conceits 
of ingenuity. ‘The following modern inscription to a dwarf errs against simplicity 
of thought in several particulars : 


: Hic . jacet 

2 T.T. 

3. naturae . ludus 

i structurae . tenuitate . mirandus 
5 in . juventutis . acetate . senex 
6. quinque . lustra 

7. fuerunt . ipsi. saeculum 


obiit . cetg . 


We may poiut out in the third line an example of studied point or conceit ; 
in the fifth line we find a frigid antithesis; in the sixth and seventh lines we 
may mark a falsity in the thoughts: for it appears silly and un-logical to say 
that the short life of a dwarf equals the life of a hundred years on account of 
the weak structure of his puny person. But a question may arise, are we 
never to admit any acumen of thought and expression? We answer, but 
seldom, and that with great judgment and discretion. We have a pretty 
thought, and endurable, in the following short inscription on a playing die, ‘ 
given as a present to a child : 

Petronilla 
lude . felix 

Whenever we have recourse to point and ingenuity of expression we must 
rigidly guard against an iugenivus thought degenerating into what is poor and 
Jrigid, too studied, or false in logic. A thought devoid of true logical acumen, 
without grace, aud repugnant to common sense, may be styled poor and frigid, 
as in the following : 

Dis . manibus 
Sexti. Perpennae . Firmi 
vixi . quemadmodum . volui 
quare . mortuus . sum 
nescio . 


A thought is overstudied which contains ingenious, far-fetched points of ex- 
wression, and hard and distant allusions. ‘lake, for example, the inscription 
just quoted on the dwarf. 

The false thought needs but little explanation. We may take, as an example, 
the well-known inscription on Naevius, the poet, ascribing to him the praise of 
elegant Latinity, in which he was known to be very deficient : 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIL. 4il 
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Immortales . mortales . si . foret . fas . tlere 
flerent . divae . Camoenae . Nevium . poetam 
itaque . postquam . est . orchio . traditus . thesauro 
obliti . sunt . Romae . lingua . Latina . loquier . 


So much we have selected for our readers with regard to the thought in 


inscriptions. 





PIOZZIANA.—No. VII. 
(Continued from p. 272.) 


 Style—I have somewhere read a 
pretty observation, that to write a good 
style must have been originally as coarse 
and pedantic an expression as we now 
think it, when a rough man, instead of 
praising Cramer's taste and skill, says, 
he plays a good fiddle, or plies his stick 
to a miracle, for the style was once the 
instrument ; and I doubt not but there 
may be still many a reader at Bristol 
who delights to think that Miss Han- 
nah More is a fine lady at her pen, upon 
the same principle. There is however 
a manner distinct from style in every 
art. * * * * * Johnson’s style, 
for example, is my Lord Bacon’s, but 
he caught a shade of Brown’s manner 
in the expression. * * * * * * 
ey pane are soon picked up, even 
by the most cursory observers, if very 
prominent, and numberless for that 
reason have been the parodists of 
Johnson and the imitators of Sterne, 
whilst Young retards counterfeits by 
his difficult and angular sharpness, and 
Swift eludes them by his smooth and 
voluble uniformity.” 


“ Sycophant.—The Romans, how- 
ever, from whom we had it, used it 
(sycophant) our way, as synonymous 
to flatterer, or parasite, I think. The 
modern Italians call such a fellow ca- 
valier del dente, humorously enough. 
And Martial seemed to know how 
these fellows lived in his day as exactly 
as Dr. Goldsmith described them 
fifteen or twenty years ago. I re- 
member however when they were 
much more frequent and common in 
our country than at present, and known 
at every great English table by the 
style and title of Zed Captain. Gene- 
ral independence and a broader state 
of equality make such customs grow 
rare in a commercial nation, except in 


districts remote from the capital, and 
it will shortly be considered perhaps 
as a province of antiquaries to explain 
the derivation of this last term, though 
it lies no deeper than this. At the 
close of Queen Anne’s wars our armies 
were disbanded, and the officers turned 
loose upon the world, when some 
fastened on their own, some on their 
neighbours,’ families, and every man of 
large property had a Captain, who 
lived with him in a state of convenient 
friendship—to be taken or left at plea- 
sure of the master, like his led-horse, 
and thence came the phrase.” 





“ Lion of St. Mark.—The Republic 
of Venice still venerates the winged 
lion as an emblem of St. Marco, but it 
is from Dr. Johnson that I had the 
following verses upon the subject; he 
said they were very ancient and very 
imperfect, but bid me write them thus : 
Hic Matiheus agens hominem generaliter im- 

let 
Pn in alta fremit, vox per deserta Leonis, 
Jura sacerdotis Lucas tenet ore juvenci, 
Morevolans aquilz verbo petit astra Johannes.” 





“ Emblems.—In these latter days the 
taste for emblems and emblematical de- 
vices, which are all of oriental original, 
is fallen into decay from the mere pro- 
pagation of literature, as beacons are 
useless in a broad noonday sun. The 
last I recollect was when the famous 
witty Lord Chesterfield was sent am- 
bassador to some foreign court—I for- 
get which. The nobleman envoyé de 
Louis Quinze, at the same place, being 
called upon for a health, drank that of 
his master under the emblem of the 
sun—taken by his predecessor. (‘The 
scene of our story is laid at a public 
feast.) When the Russian, standing 
up, begged leave to toast his Empress 
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under the emblem of a rising moon. 
Next came Great Britain in turn, and 
it was then Lord Chesterfield, though 
unaccustomed to such devices, shewed 
his promptness of invention by saying 
readily, ‘I'll give you, gentlemen, as 
my King’s emblem then, Joshua, the 
leader of Heaven's chosen host, at whose 
command the sun and moon stopped in 
the midst of their career.” 





“ Tules.—Prior has written some ad- 
mirable tales, but none which exhibit 
a reach of mind and a knowledge of 
manners such as Mr. Pope displays, 
when, to relieve his readers from a 
rhyming sermon on the use of riches, 
he says,— 


You are tired—I'll tell a tale-—Agreed. 


He does then proceed to tell the most 
excellent, the most captivating to me 
of all tales ; and often have I regretted 
that Hogarth did not live to make a 
series of prints from it, as J well remem- 
ber my father proposing to him, and his 
agreeing, upon my repeating the verses, 
which he had never heard till then, 
but admired the moment he did hear.” 





“ Stories. —Among the crowd of 
stories related for our daily amuse- 
ment I know none which possesses 
those peculiar charms in equal degree 
with the first volume of Miss Lee’s 
Recess ; for whether it be, as Dr. John- 
son said, that our minds comprehend 
few of life’s possibilities, or whether 
it be that life affords little variety, 
every one who has tried can tell how 
much labour it will cost to form a 
combination of. outlines or a story, so 
as to have at once all the graces of 
novelty and credibility and delight— 
fancy, without inordinate violence to 
reason. * * * Industry and com- 
merce coming forward, ran their level- 
ling plough over the high raised ranks 
of society, and made even that delight- 
ful, that exquisite, novel The Female 
Quixote almost obsolete. * * * * 
Another class of writers there is who 
delight not in disrobed meaning, so 
wrap it in a fiction. We call these 


moral or political or mythological 
romancers ; and here, after the great 
names of Fenelon and Johnson, who 
purchased just praise by his Prince of 
Abyssinia, as the Bishop by his Tele- 
maque, come in Sir Charles Ramsey 
and the learned Cornelia Knight. 
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His Travels of Cyrus and her Marcus 
Flaminius are books which all who read 
admire, and all who neglect to read 
lose much instruction and delight.” 

“ Invention.—Doctor Johnson said, 
that no poet could invent a series or 
combination of incidents the precogni- 
tion of which might not be found in 
Homer; and, should we claim an ex- 
ception or two in favour of Shakspere 
and Ariosto, these exceptions would 
only prove the rule.” 

“ Forgetfulness.— Peasants who la- 
bour very hard, and people with minds 
pee by cares for subsistence, 

ave little power of recollection; and 
Captain Cook met with some savages 
who took no notice at all of him or his 
ship—they had no leisure to cultivate 
curiosity.” 


“ Vagabond.—W hen Prince Gonzaga 
de Castiglione was in England he dined 
in company with Dr. Johnson at the 
house of a common friend, and think- 
ing it was a polite as well as gay thing 
to drink the Doctor's health with some 
proof that he had read his works, called 
out from the top of the table to the 
bottom—that table filled with com- 
pany,—‘ At your good health, Mr. 
Vagabond ’ instead of Mr. Rambler, 
which was the word he ought to have 
used, but to which he considered the 
other as synonymous, for want of a 
minuter attention and better informa- 
tion; though he spoke English for the 
most part very well, and by so doin 
had gained a confidence in himself 
that this accident contributed to re- 
press, whilst it put every body in the 
room out of countenance.” * 





“* Dr. Young.— 


Triflers not e’en in trifling can excel ; 
’Tis only solid bodies polish well, 


says Doctor Young, in whose habit and 
constitution the quality of wit was so 
completely incorporated that devotion’s 
self could with difficulty sublime, or 
indignation oblige it to precipitate. 
Satires, Night Thoughts, Estimate of 
Human Life, all turn to epigram traced 
by the pen of Doctor Young; and all 

* This anecdote is told in Boswell’s 
Johnson, but is not referred to in the 
index of that work,—Rev, 
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evince fertility of imagery springing 
from the richest soil, as Johnson told 
me,—tlitile cultivated, but proving that 
principle which to observe gives com- 
fort to every heart, that invigorating 
principle which Bishop Horsley so ele- 
gantly —so emphatically —calls the 
spontaneity of man. I must tell why 

octor Johnson despised Y oung’squan- 
tity of common knowledge as compara- 
tively small. "T was only because, once 
speaking upon the subject of metrical 
composition, our courtier seemed to- 
tally ignorant of what are called rhe- 
palick or rhopalick verses, from the 
Greek word, a club, I believe, of which 
Ihave read some Latin ones preserved 
in the ‘ Passe-Tems Poetiques,’ very 
pretty. Ausonius gives this as a speci- 
men :— 


Spes deus seternee stationis conciliator. 


* * * In the ‘Conjectures upon 


original Composition,’ however, written 
by that man of genius, we shall per- 
haps read the wittiest piece of prose 
our whole language has to boast, yet 
from its over-twinkling it seems little 
reg at, and too little admired per- 

aps. So will it ever be when authors 
seek to dazzle, not to please; and even 
when Congreve purposely combines his 
brilliancy with pertness, to make it 
palatable for common minds, we are 
still apt to turn away from the first Act 
of ‘ Love for Love,’ and run for relief 
to ‘ Trinculo’ or ‘ Touchstone.’ ” 


“ Addison.— 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 

That longs to Zaunch into a nobler strain. 

It was Dr. Johnson’s sport to ridicule 
this passage always, as a broken me- 
taphor between riding and _ sailing, 
neither of which, as he said, were 
poetically applicable to the muse, but 
the poet should have restrained his 
runaway fancy from cither one or the 
other, as no two images could have been 


found more incongruous.” 





“ J. Harris.—That grace (the grace 
of credibility) alone is wanting to a 
dialogue once shown to me in manu- 
script, written by the learned James 
Harris of Salisbury, who makes one of 
two friends walking in St. James’s 
Park say of a third that passes by— 
‘There goes a man eminent for his 

owledge of the world ;’ to which the 

» replies—‘ Ay, that’s indeed a 


[Dee. 


desirable companion, a person whose 
acquaintance I should particularly 
value, as he no doubt could settle the 
point between Tycho and Riccioli, con- 
cerning the sun’s horizontal parallax, 
in which those two so great astronomers 
contrive to differ at least two minutes 
andahalf. He too could perhaps help 
us to decide upon the controversy 
whether this universe is bounded by 
the grand concameration, or firmament, 
forming a visible arch, or whether it 
is stretched into an immeasurable space, 
occupied however at due distances by 
a variety of revolving globes, differing 
in magnitude,—some brilliant as suns, 
rich in inherent fire,—some opaque and 
habitable, as earths,—attended by sa- 
tellites of inferior lustre and dignity.’ 
When his companion, stopping him, 
— that the man in question 

new nothing of these matters, ‘Oh, 
then!’ replies the other, ‘ he confines 
his knowlege perhaps merely to our 
own planet, where doubtless much 
matter is afforded for reflection. 
There, however, master of the histo- 
rical, geographical, and political world, 
he can give an account of all the 
discoveries, revolutions, and produc- 
tions contained in those four conti- 
nents at least which compose this 
terraqueous globe; and, leaving out 
marine inquiries, it is from him we 
must hope to obtain the clearest rea- 
soning upon the distinction made by 
nature and education betwixt man 
and man; the cause of the different 
colours, and those so sudden or some- 
times silent lapses from perfection to 
decay. His information would be now 
above all times desirable, as we are 
yet much perplexed concerning some 
customs of the old inhabitants of 
China, and it would be well for him at 
his leisure hours to collate some ob- 
secure passages of the Veidam with the 
Edda,’ &ce. When this topic is ex- 
hausted, and others examined in turn, 
and the friend finds out that the gen- 
tleman passing by knew the world only 
as a saunterer in St. James's is capable 
of knowing it, from repeatedly hearing 
the debts, intrigues, connexions, and 
situations, of a few fashionable gentle- 
men and ladies, he ends the dialogue 
in disgust, that a creature superior, as 
he observes, in no mental qualification 
to the chairman who carries him home 
from his club of an evening, should 
thus be celebrated for so sublime a 
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science as knowledge of the world. 
Mr. Harris delighted much in writing 
dialogues ; those at the end of David 
Simple are his, and exquisite are they 
in theirkind. There are some in The 
World of his and Floyer Sydenham’s, 
both, I believe, which have never been 
reprinted certainly—perhaps never 
discovered.” 





“ Zany.—I believe zani is of Vene- 
tian etymology ; Skinner himself de- 
rives it from ‘ Giovanni,’ but forgot to 
say that those who first used the last 
syllable as a tender abbreviation of the 
grammatical figure ‘ apheresis,’ were 
natives of that district whose gentle in- 
habitants soften every thing into a 
sliding pronunciation, delighting to 
call ‘San Giorgio’ Sanzorro; the Ju- 
daica, La Ziieca, with a thousand more. 
Buffoonery too is in its highest per- 
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fection at Venice, and their Zani, Pag- 
liozzo, or Macaroni, is far less grossly 
diverting than our English Jack-Pud- 
den, the Scotch Merry-Andrew, or 
French Jean-Potage. One of the pa- 

ers in Addison’s Spectator tells us 

ow every nation calls their buffo by 
the name of some favourite dish. 
They call him likewise by the name 
most familiar in conversation—Jack 
or Pierrot, or as we did ‘ Tony’ when 
Anthony was a commoner name than 
now—and Zani is as near to John as 
‘ Hans’ is, which we know comes from 
our Johannes, as Zani from Zoanni, cor- 
rupted Zani. Our British Critic, how- 
ever, thinks that Macaroni, Potage, and 
Pudden, are the merry fellows’ names, 
because they are excellent for repair- 
ing the spirits, and animating that lan- 
guor which, once permitted to fasten 
upon the mind, quits it no more, &c.” 
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THOMAS DEDICOT, GROCER, IN BEWDLEY. 


BEWDLEY, in Worcestershire, was 
in the time of Charles II. a place of 
considerably more importance than in 
the present day; its markets and fairs 
supplied the whole of the midland and 
western counties with groceries, manu- 
factured goods, and articles of house- 
hold consumption ; its decline was oc- 
casioned by the growing importance of 
Liverpool and Bristol. Thomas De- 

- dicot, the issuer of the above Token, 
was a grocer, and his sign was probably 
Three Cloves, as delineated on his coin, 
and which are in fact the Grocers’ arms. 
His maxim professedly appears to have 
been “ sQUARE DEALING,” wherefore he 
favoured his customers with a square 
Token, a shape very uncommon, and 
certainly not convenient. 


TOKENHOUSE YARD. 


In “ Akerman’s London Tokens,” re- 
cently published, there is one piece 
described as issued by a resident in 
Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury ; but no 


account is given of the origin of the 
name, an omission that also occurs in 
Cunningham’s “ Hand-Book of Lon- 
don.” An old resident in the “ Yard” 
informs us, that there was formerly a 
building appropriated to the reception 
and delivery of Tokens, probably a sort 
of “ clearing house ;” and we know that 
the exchanging of these Tokens became 
a business, for we have one in our pos- 
session issued by a person who styles 
himself “Changer of farthings,” and 
similar specimens are in the British 
Museum. It is also very probable that 
there was a manufactory of these pieces 
in Tokenhouse Yard, for the major 
part of them are so similar in fabric 
and device, that we are led to infer 
that all of them were the work of a few 
hands. And it seems likely that the 
locality of Lothbury offered this ad- 
vantage, that it was full of brassfound- 
ers; hence the facility of obtaining the 
metal (generally brass) of which they 


B. N, 


were composed, 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
A New Spring of Divine Poetrie. J. Day, philomusus, composuit. 


in est sua gratia parvis. 
London, 1657. 4to. 


ANTHONY WOOD, in his History of Oxford Writers, mentions three 
different persons of the name of John Day. One, minister of one of the Thirlows 
(Great Thirlow I think) in Suffolk, where he died, a person of great reading, 
well versed in the fathers, schoolmen, and councils, a plain man and primitive 
Christian, and wholly composed to do good in his functions. He was pre- 
viously fellow of Oriel college and vicar of St. Mary’s. He died 1627, and was 
buried at the church of Thirlow. A second John Day was the well-known 

laywright, author of several comedies, and a poem called the Parliament of 
Boss. here was also a third, author of a Case of Conscience Resolved, &c. 
1649, of whom Wood confesses his ignorance. Of the author now before us, 
whose name was “ James Day,”* I find no account in Wood; nor is he men- 
tioned by Ellis, nor in Sir Egerton Bridges’ edition of Philips’s Theatrum, nor 
in the Censura Literaria, or British Bibliographer; so that I may presume his 
name and writings are but little known. 

This little volume, perhaps the sole production of his poetical muse, consists 
of 48 pages, and of divers poems. The first is * The World’s Metamorphosis ;” 
it describes the creation of the earth, from which we make our quotations, in 
those parts in which the writer is seen to most advantage. Our elder poets are 
so unsteady in their march up the steeps of Parnassus that, if they succeeded in 
taking two or three promising strides forward, it was sure to be followed by 
some unfortunate recoil,—so that anything like a smooth, regular performance 
of the journey, as in modern times, was not to be expected. Sometimes they 
may be seen stretching their wings sunward, and dashing off in a nobler flight, 
as if they would reach the empyrean; in an instant after they dropped plumb- 
down, and are stretched on their backs on the ground. 





Then fruitful earth, which is the ocean barres, 

Appears, and heavens bespangled all with starres. 

The sun begins his beauty to present, 

And proudly danceth up the orient.t 

He nor his horses can no longer sleepe, 

But gallop from the oriental deepe. 
* * * * 


Silver Lucina as yet did not enter, 

But lay immured within the reeking center, 
Whilst he had mounted on his flaming seate, 
And view’d a glorious orbe, wondrous, compleate 
With that the purple lady straight prepares, 
Attended with ten thousand thousand starres. 
Shee clambers up in this her rich array, 

And views the goodly building all the way ; 
Sweete smiles she cast from her admiring eye, 
Whilst all her little babes stood twinkling by, 
Playing the wantons by their mother’s side, 

As if they were enamoured with the pride 

Of such a fabrick. To express their mirth 

Some shot from heaven as though they’d live on earth. 
This done, sweete Phoebe soon begane to drop 
Her borrowed beams into her brother’s lap ; 





* Though only J. Day is on his title-page, that his name was James appears by one. 
of the commendatory verses prefixed by H. G. ‘ ; 
I could admire thee, James, and though in truth 
The downy characters of blooming youth 
Scarce write thee man, yet, if we measure yeares 
By vertue, thou a Nestor will appeare. 


*¢ The sun came dancing up the orient.’’—-Chaucer. 
sup 
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And ever since, to see this glorious sight, 
One laughs at day, the other smiles at night. 
And can you blame them? Earth is spread with bowers 
And trees, and proudly deckt with sundry flowers,— 
Shee, that ere while in dunghill chaos lay, 
Is now with violets purpled every day, 
And damaskt all with roses,*—yea, she ’s clad 
With sweeter herbes than Ceres ever had. 
* * * . 


She ’s overspread with pinks and daffodillies, 
Carnations, roses, and the whitest lilies, 

These fondlings lolling in her arms doe lye 
Shaking their heads, and in her bosom dye. 

These in their mother’s sides doe take their rest, 
Till they doe drop their leaves into her breast. 

And now the little birds doe every day 

Sit singing on the boughs, and chirpe and play, &c. 


When Adam first appears in Paradise :— 


See how the fruit hangs with a comely grace, 

And woos his hands to rent them from their place. 
Oh! how they bow, and would not have him bring 
His hands to them,—they bend unto their king ; 
But if by chance he will not plucke and taste, 

They break the boughs, and so for griefe they waste. 
See how the little pinks, when they espie 

Their lord, doe curtsey as he passes by. 

The wanton dazies shake their leavy heads, 

The purple violets startle from their beds : 

§ The primrose sweete, and every flower that grows, 
Bestrowes his way with odours as he goes. 

Thus did the herbes, the trees, the pleasant flowers, 
Welcome their lord into his Eden bowers, &c. 


From the second poem, “ Christ’s Birth and Passion,” we take a few lines : 


Those eyes which now seeme dim, were once so bright 1 

From hence it was that Phoebus begged his light. 

Those arms that now hang weak, did from their birth 

Support the tottering vaults of heaven and earth. 

That tongue that now lies speechless in his head, | 

A word of that would soon revive the dead. 

One touch of those pale fingers would suffice 

> ieee the sicke and make the dead man rise. 
* * * * 


But now strength ’s weak,—th’ Omnipotent’s a crying 
For aid,— Health ’s sick, and Life itself’s a dying. 
His head hangs drooping, and his eyes are fixt, 
His weakened arms grown pale, the Sun’s eclipst. 
Oh! boundless love, thus, thus thou didst expose 
Thyself to damned paines to save thy foes, &c. 

* “ 2 * *¥ 


Thou grand physician, for thy patient’s good 
Didst mix thy physic with thy dearest blood. 

Man from the sweetest flower did sucke his griefe, 
But thou from venom didst extract reliefe ; 

From Pleasure’s limbecke man distilled his paine, 
Thou out of sorrow pleasure drawed againe. 
Sweete Eden was the garden where there grew 
Such sugared flowers, yet there our poyson blew ; 
Sad Gethseman, the arbour where was pluckt 

Though bitter herbes, yet thence was honey suckt. 

So have I seen the busye bee to feed, 

Extracting honey from the sourest weed. 








** On the soft downy bank damaskt with flowers.’’—Par. Lost, iv, y. 334. 
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Whilst spiders wandering thro’ a pleasant bower 
Suck deadly poyson from the sweetest flower. 

Thus, thus, sweet Christ, thy sickness was our health, 
Thy death our life, thy poverty our wealth ; 

Thy griefe our mirth, our freedom was thy thrall ; 
Thus thou, by being conquered, conquerest all. 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 


Come, rise, my heart—thy Master’s risen, 
Why slug’st thou in thy grave ? 

Dost thou not know he broke the prison ? 
Thou art no more a slave. 


He rouled off the sealed stone, 
That once so ponderous lay, 
And left the watchmen all alone, 

And bravely ’scapt away. 


When flesh, the world, and Satan too, 
Won't suffer thee to guatch,* 

Learne of thy Master what to do, 
And cozen all the watch. 


Let not these clogging, earthly things, 
Make thee (poore soule) forsake him ; 
Goe, aske of Faith, she ’Il lend thee wings, 

Haste, fly and overtake him. 


But harke, my soule, Ill tell thee where 
Thy Master sits in state ; 

Goe, knocke at Heaven’s doore, for there 
He entered in of late. 


If Peter now had kept the key 
Thou might’st get in with ease, 

But Justice only bears the sway, 
And lets in whom she please. 


Shee’s wondrous sterne, and suffers not 
A passenger to enter ; 

Without thy Master’s ticket got 
Thou mayst not touch her center. 


But come, my soule, let me advise, 
What needst thou to implore 

The saints for ayde? I know where lies 
For thee a private doore. 


Dost not remember since the pride 
Of base, perfidious men 

Did thrust thy Master thro’ the side 
(Wert not thou wounded then ?) 


When Justice is so sterne, that thou 
Unto a straight art driven, 

(Come, hearke, and I will tell thee now) 
Creepe thro’ that wound to Heaven. 


ON EVE’S APPLE. 
Eve for thy fruit thou gav’st too dear a price, 
What ! for an apple give a paradise ? 
If now a dayes, of fruite such gaines were made, 
A costermonger were a devillish trade. 
B——li. J. M. 





* He uses the word again, 


‘* What limbe can stirre 
May deem to quatch, if once shee makes demurre ?’?—P. 41. 


See Nares’s Glossary on the word, who considers it to be a corruption of squat. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II.; with a Life, and 
Notes, by Richard Lord Braybrooke. 
The Third Edition, considerably en- 
larged. Vols. I1I. IV. and V. 
THE publication of these volumes 

brings the new edition of this valuable 

work to a close, and calls upon us to 
complete the notice which will be found 
begun in our Magazine for February 
last (vol. XXXI. p. 161). The por- 
tion of the diary included in these 
volumes extends from Ist April, 1665, 
to the 3lst May, 1669, when Pepys’s 
weakness of eyesight compelled him to 
forbear his customary record, “ which 
is almost as much,” he remarked, “as 
to see myself go into my grave.” The 
fourth volume is particularly valuable 
from its reference to the period of the 
Dutch incursions up the Thames; but 
the third volume is, on the whole, the 
most important. It comprehends many 
subjects of great historical interest ; 
the first battle of Solebay, the terrible 
visitation of the plague, the four days’ 
fight in the Downs, and the fire which 
laid waste the scarcely disinfected city. 

All these great events, following one 

another with frightful rapidity, are 

crowded into the third volume. Two 
of them, in the estimation of Dryden, 
were enough to constitute an Annus 

Mirabilis ; how deeply interesting then 

the record which, in brief space, mi- 

nutely relates them all. We shall not 

enter into the details with any par- 
ticularity. They are all too well 
known to need repetition ; but, hanging 
upon the rear of our sprightly journalist, 
we shall gather up a few of such nota- 
bilia as will best suit our space and 
the taste of our readers. And, first of 
all, we will remark how slowly even 
good news travelled in those days. 

The victory of the 3rd June, 1665, 

was one of the most glorious that had 

then been achieved by the navy of 

England. It took place off our own 

coast, and about 100 miles from Lon- 

don. Pepys registers on the day of 
the fight, that— 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 


‘* All this day, by all people upon the 
river, and almost every where else here- 
about, were heard the guns, our two fleets 
for certain being engaged ; which was con- 
firmed by letters from Harwich but nothing 
particular ; and all our hearts full of con- 
cernment for the Duke [of York], and I 
particularly for my Lord Sandwich and 
Mr. Coventry after his royal highness.’’ 
(iii. 21.) 

On the day following,— 


‘‘ News come that our fleet is pursuing 
the Dutch, who, either by cunning or by 
being worsted, do give ground, but nothing 
more for certain.’’ 


On the 5th,— 


‘‘Great talk of the Dutch being fled 
and we in pursuit of them, and that our 
ship Charity is lost... . but of this 
there is no certainty. .... Certain news 
come that our fleet is in sight [pursuit ?] 
of the Dutch ships.’’ (iii. 22.) 


On the 6th,— 


‘“*To my Lady Sandwich’s, who, poor 
lady, expects every hour to hear of my 
lord.’’ (ibid.) 

On the 7th,— 


‘¢ Took water to Fox Hall [Vauxhall], 
to the Spring Garden, and there walked 
an hour or two with great pleasure, saving 
our minds ill at ease concerning the fleet 
and my Lord Sandwich ; but we have no 
news of them, and ill reports run up and 
down of his being killed, but without 
ground.”’ (iii. 22, 23.) 


At last, on the 8th,— 


‘I to my Lord Treasurer’s ... .~ 
where I met with the great news at last 
come, brought by Bab May from the Duke 
of York, that we have totally routed the 
Dutch.’”’ 


And so he picked up all the parti- 
culars, went home with his heart full 
of joy, lighted a great bonfire at his 
gate, gave the boys 4s. and went to 
bed with his heart “at great rest and 
quiet,” saving that the victory is too 
great for him “presently to compre- 
hend.” Five days, it will be observed, 
elapsed in the conveyance of tidings 
which would now have been well known 
in the capital ry an electric speed 

4 
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which would almost have outrun the 
sound of the great guns. Pepys’s 
official position often gave him the 
ossession of early intelligence, and 
infinite was his delight in the commu- 
nication. On several occasions he re- 
ceived important news on Sunday. It 
was great joy to him to go to church 
and spread the tidings there, telling it 
first to the people in his own pew, and 
circulating it thence from pew to pew. 
During the four-days’ fight, as it was 
Called, there was the greatest uncer- 
tainty in London as to the issue, and 
even as to whether Prince Rupert had 
been able to effect a junction with the 
Duke of Albemarle, on which the suc- 
cess of the battle was likely to turn. 
On this occasion Pepys was singularly 
fortunate. The guns of the opposing 
fleets in the channel were heard for 
several successive days, not only in 
Greenwich Park, but “at the Gravel 
Pits [in Kensington?],” and in St. 
James's Park. Hundreds of eager 
listeners were congregated from time 
to time at those spots; Pepys, and 
even the King and the Duke of York, 
had gone thither for that purpose. 
This was on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of 
June, 1666. On the morning of that 
day Pepys had been to Whitehall in his 
fussy way, listening to what little was 
known, and retailing his few additional 
morsels of intelligence. He returned 
home, and was told that a couple of 
men were waiting to see him. He 
went to them, and “who should it 
be,” he exclaims, “ but Mr. Daniel, all 
muffled up, and his face as black as 
the chimney, and covered with dirt, 
pitch and tar, and powder, and mufiled 
with dirty clouts, and his right’ eye 
stopped with oakum.” This handsome- 
looking gentleman had been sent ashore 
with about twenty more wounded men 
from one of the ships of war. The 
landed at Harwich at about two dack 
in the morning, and Daniel and another, 
“ being able to ride,” had posted on to 
London, which they reached between 
eleven and twelve. Pepys says— 


‘*T went presently into the coach with 
them and carried them to Somerset House 
stairs, and then took water, all the world 
gazing upon us, and concluding it to be 
news from the fleet, and everybody’s face 
appeared to be expecting of news; to the 
Privy Stairs, and left them at Mr. Co- 
ventry’s lodgings, he, though, not being 
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there ; and so I into the Park to the King, 
and told him my Lord Generall was well 
the last night at five o’clock, and the Prince 
come with his fleet and joyned with his 
about seven. The King was mightily 
pleased with the news, and so took me by 
the hand, and talked a little of it, I giving 
him the best account I could, and then 
he bid me to fetch the two seamen to him, 
he walking into the house. So I went 
and fetched the seamen into the Vane 
Room to him, and then he heard the whole 
The King did pull out of 
his pocket about twenty pieces in gold, 
and did give it Daniel for himself and his 
companion; andso parted, mightily pleased 
with the account he did give him of thefight, 
and the success it ended with, and of the 
Prince’s coming, though it seems the Duke 
did give way again and again. The King 
did give order for care to be had of Mr. 
Daniel and his companion; and so we 
parted from him, and then met the Duke 
of York and gave him the same account, 
and so broke up, and I left them going to 
the surgeon’s. So home about four o’clock 
to dinner, and was followed by several 
people to be told the news, and good news 
it is.’”’ (iii, 199—201.) 

Two days afterwards—this time it 
was a fast-day and all the people were 
at church—Pepys was at Westminster 
when tidings came of further successes. 
As it turned out the story was not 
quite accurate, but it served its turn 
for the while. The Duke of York ran 
with it to the King, who was gone to 
chapel, “and then all the court was in 
a hubbub, being rejoiced over head 
and ears in this good news.” Pepys, 
in equal haste, jumps into a coach, and 
away to the Exchange; but there, alas! 
he had been forestalled,—* it had broke 
out before.” Leaving the merchants, 
away he flew to his own parish church. 


“ Tt was just before sermon; but, Lord! 
how all the people in the church stared 
upon me to see me whisper to Sir John 
Minnes and my Lady Pen. Anon I saw 
people stirring and whispering below, and 
by and by comes up the sexton from my 
Lady Ford to tell me the news which I 
had brought, being now sent into the 
church by Sir W. Batten in writing, and 
passed from pew to pew. But that,’’ the 
journalist concludes, ‘‘ which pleased me 
as much as the news was to have the fair 
Mrs. Middleton at our church, who in- 
deed is a beautiful lady.’’ (iii. 203.) 


This last sentence brings before us 
a custom in which Pepys was incor- 
rigible. These later volumes shew 
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clearly how practice and the increasing 
immorality of the times gave strength 
and impetus to those tendencies of 
Pepys’s amorous nature, which were 
comparatively feeble at the commence- 
ment of his pee. Then his wander- 
ing eye would pick out a “beauty” any- 
where in a church, and allow her to 
share his attention with the prayers or 
sermon ; he could even make a pilgrim- 
age to a particular church in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of some pretty 
parishioner. But in the later portion 
of this communicative record we find 
him sallying forth to Hackney—almost 
a day’s journey—to “see the young 
ladies of the schools, whereof there is 
great store, very pretty.” (iv. 20.) 
and entertaining himself at church, as 
follows :— 


“ Being wearied, turned into St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, where I heard an able ser- 
mon of the minister of the place; and 
stood by a pretty modest maid, whom I 
did labour to take by the hand; but she 
would not, but got further and further 
from me; and at last I could perceive her 
to take pins out of her pocket to prick 
me if I should touch her again—which 
seeing I did forbear, and was glad I did 
spy her design. And then I fell to gaze 
on another pretty maid, in a pew close to 
me, and she on me; and I did go about 
to take her by the hand, which she suf- 
fered a little, and then withdrew. So the 
sermon ended, and the church broke up, 
and my amours ended also.’’ (iv. 159.) 


These are extraordinary memorials 
of mere impudence, but there is occa- 
sionally even a little more fun in Pe- 
pys’s church-going “amours” and dis- 
appointments. On a particular Sun- 
day afternoon, leaving his wife to enjoy 
herself at home, he posted off to church 
in Westminster, in hopes to catch a 
glimpse of “ Betty Michell.” The 
church was full, and he was conse- 
quently considerably jostled in the 
crowd at the door, but in the far dis- 
tance the anxious observer caught 
sight of “ the end of a nose,” which he 
believed to be that of the object of his 
admiration. For a whole hour he 
contemplated that darling “end of a 
nose,” fondly dreaming that it be- 
longed to the lovely Betty. At last 
the head turned towards him. Oh, 
hideous! It was not Betty, it was her 
mother! Poor Pepys. It “vexed me,” 
he says. Disappoimted and disgusted 
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he rushed off to his boat, hurried up 
the river at the top of a flowing tide, 
and reached the very genteel Putney 
ere the afternoon service had come to 
anend. He hastened to perform his 
devotions to the beauties of the place. 
“T stepped into the church,” he re- 
marks, “to look upon the fine people 
there, whereof there is great store, 
and the young ladies!” He gazed 
until he was amply repaid for his West- 
minster disappointment, then walked 
on to Barn Elms, and thence leisurely 
returned home by boat, “ with great 
pleasure,” he concludes, “ to myself.” 

This constant gazing after beauties, 
with other nearer approaches to cer- 
tain actresses, whose company Pepys 
especially enjoyed when his wife was 
out of town, produced a very natural 
effect upon that lady’s feelings. She 
often teazed the beauty-loving swain 
not a little, and, as the jealous will, 
found confirmation strong as holy writ, 
in circumstances not only light as air, 
but altogether irrelevant. It was on 
such an occasion that the following des- 
perate scene occurred :— 


‘This evening I observed my wife 
mighty dull, and I myself was not mighty 
fond, because of some hard words she did 
give me at noon, out of a jealousy at my 
being abroad this morning, which God 
knows, it was upon the business of the 
office unexpectedly; but I to bed, not 
thinking but she would come after me. 
But waking by and by, out of a slumber, 
which I usually fall into presently after 
my coming into the bed, I found she did 
not prepare to come to bed, but got fresh 
candles and more wood for her fire, it 
being mighty cold too. At this being 
troubled, I after a while prayed her to 
come to bed ; so after an hour or two, she 


‘silent and I now and then praying her to 


come to bed, she fell out into a fury, that 
I was a rogue, and false toher. TI did, as 
I might truly, deny it, and was mightily 
troubled, but all would not serve. At 
last, about one o’clock, she come to my 
side of the bed, and drew my curtain open, 
and with the tongs red hot at the ends, 
made as if she did design to pinch me 
with them, at which in dismay I rose up, 
and with a few words she laid them down; 
and did, by little and little, very sillily let 
all the discourse fall; and about two, but 
with much seeming difficulty, come to bed, 
and there lay well all night, and long in 
bed talking together, with much pleasure, 
it being, I know, nothing but her doubt of 
my going out yesterday, without telling 
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her of my going, which did vex her, poor 
wretch! last night, and I cannot blame 
her jealousy, though it do vex me to the 
heart.” (v. 82.) 


Nor was Pepys himself altogether 
without occasional visitations from 
“ the green-eyed monster.” He had, 
however, a very short, and, as it would 
seem, a very effectual way of settling 
his domestic affairs. 


‘‘ Had a great fray with my wife about 
Brown’s coming to teach her to paint, and 
sitting with me at table, which J will not 
yield to. I do thoroughly believe she 
means no hurt in it; but very angry we 
were, and I resolved all into my having 
my will done, without disputing, be the 
reason what it will; and so I will have 
it.” (iii, 186.) 

After these little domestic tiffs 
Pepys generally made amends by 
taking his wife to some of the amuse- 
ments then fashionable. In his ac- 
counts of these we find a great deal of 
the curiosity and value, as well as of 
the fun, of the book. The warm- 
hearted Pepys delivered himself, body 
and soul, to whatever frolic was going 
on, and in his few brief notes, hastily 
jotted down in his journal, has left us 
the most vivid descriptions we possess 
of some of the rollicking scenes which 
distinguished that period of pre-eminent 
public joviality. The following is a 
capital account of how they passed 
a thanksgiving-day in the reign of 


Charles LI. 


*¢ To the chapel and heard a piece of the 
Dean of Westminster’s sermon, and a 
special good anthem before the King, after 
sermon. After dinner, with my wife and 
Mercer to the Beare Garden, where I have 
not been, I think, of many years, and saw 
some good sport of the bull’s tossing of 
the dogs: one into the very boxes. But 
it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We 
had a great many Hectors in the same box 
with us, and one very fine went into the 
pit, and played his dog fur a wager, which 
was a strange sport for a gentleman; where 
they drank wine, and drank Mercer’s 
health first ; which I pledged with my hat 
off. We supped at home, and very merry. 
And then about nine to Mrs. Mercer’s 
gate, where the fire and boys expected us, 
and her son had provided abundance of 
serpents and rockets; and there mighty 
merry, my Lady Pen and Pegg going thither 
with us, and Nan Wright, till about twelve 
at night, flinging our fireworks, and burn- 
ing one another, and the people over the 
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way. And, at last, our businesses being 
most spent, we went into Mrs. Mercer’s, 
and there mighty merry, smutting one 
another with candle grease and soot, till 
most of us were like devils. And that 
being done, then we broke up, and to my 
house ; and there I made them drink, and 
upstairs we went, and then fell into danc- 
ing, W. Batelier dancing well ; and dress- 
ing, him and I, and one M. Banister, who, 
with my wife, came over also with us, like 
women; and Mercer put on a suit of 
Tom’s, like a boy, and mighty mirth we 
had, and Mercer danced a jigg; and Nan 
Wright and my wife and Pegg Pen, put 
on perriwigs. Thus we spent till three or 
four in the morning, mighty merry, and 
then parted, and to bed.”’ (ii. 255-257.) 


The multitude of similar scenes 
which are here presented to us, 
making us familiar with the very in- 
nermost recesses of the way of life of 
our ancestors, give the book a value 
in respect of which it is entirely in- 
comparable. Bartholomew fair and 
its humours flit merrily past ; its pig- 
eating and polichinelli; its feats of 
jugglers and mechanicians ; its rope- 
dancing and play-acting, and the 
wonderful mare who was wise enough 
to pick out Mr. Pepys as the person 
present who most loved a_ pretty 
wench in a corner. (v. 1.) The en- 
tries relating to plays and play-houses 
occur even to weariness. Pepys either 
went alone or dragged off his wife and 
her maid, night after night, to some 
house or the other. If they got con- 
spicuous places, all went merrily. If, 
for any reason, they were obliged to 
put up with second-rate entertain- 
ment, they were ashamed to be seen, 
the play dragged heavily, and Pepys’s 
pleasure depended on the occurrence 
of some dance, or other exhibition of 
pretty ladies, which always made him 
amends. Generous and liberal, he was 
at all times ready to “treat” his com- 
panions. Oranges, even when, on ac- 
count of the war with Holland, whence 
they were imported, they were six- 
pence a piece, were nothing to him; 
and a supper at a tavern of the best 
that could be got, and a merry song 
or dance, and a coach home, stopped 
on their way by the watchmen and 
“ pragmatical” constables, are continual 
occurrences. Many a visit is described 
to the Spring Garden at Vauxhall, 
where there were pleasant arbours, 
and gay promenades, and shady alleys, 
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and eating and drinking and singing 
and dancing, and “ pulling off cher- 
ries,” and a fellow that imitated all 
manner of birds and dogs and hogs 
with his voice, which was mighty 
pleasant. (iii. 192.) 

Nowhere are the Sunday amusements 
of the pent-up cockneys more felicitous- 
ly described. When a day’s pleasuring 
was meditated it was necessary to rise at 
two or three or four in the morning. 
Sometimes the bespoken coach was 
not punctual; sometimes members of 
the party over-slept themselves ; and 
sometimes Mrs. Pepys was very long 
dressing, “ which vexed me, keeping 
us till past five o’clock before she was 
ready.” (iv. 117.) These customary 
causes of delay once over, and the 
coach well packed with “bottles of 
wine and beer and some cold fowl,” 
away the party went as fast as four 
horses could drag along a heavy hack- 
ney coach. We have opened upon an 
excursion of this kind—a trip to Ep- 
som on a Sunday in July—and will 
pursue the story. The day was very 
fine and the old coach rumbled along 
the horribly dusty roads at a pretty 
good pace. The party within was 
very merry. The milestones vanished 
as they pleasantly ate their cold fowl 
and chatted over the peculiarities of 
their friends, and “ particularly of the 

ride and ignorance of Mrs. Lowther, 
in having of her train carried up.” 
To cockney eyes the country seemed 
“very fine;” and at last, but not be- 
fore the travellers were half smothered 
with dust, Epsom was in view. It 
was the height of the season. There 
was an infinity of company. The 
new comers alight at the Well, which 
was besieged by a crowd of ap- 
— for the healing waters. Pepys’s 
adies were prudent or timid. Even 
his eloquence could not persuade them 
to taste the salutary draught. He 
makes amends by indulging himself 
with a moderate dose—* four pints.” 
Due worship paid to the Epsom Egeria, 
away they gotothe town. The King’s 
Head is full to overflow, but, with some 
grumbling, they take possession of a 
small room, with the promise of a better 
for their dinner. The dust is shaken 
off, the women, who are tired, are left 
to the care of Pepys’s nephew, and 
Pepys himself (we know how pleased 
he was to perform his sacred duties) is 
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off to church. He expects to find it 
full; but the Epsom visitors are not a 
church-going people. There were very 
few indeed to what he expected, and 
he saw none he knew save four cele- 
brated well-doing citizen-merchants, 
the brothers Houblon. Evelyn and his 
wife were there, but they sat retired, 
and Pepys did not observe them. 
There was also Lord George Berkeley’s 
lady, and their fine daughter, who had 
attracted the attention of the King of 
France, and had danced under a weight 
of jewels before King Charles, but— 
very annoying!—Pepys missed even 
them. Service over he walks towards 
his inn with the Houblons, who pay 
compliments to his official importance, 
finds his ladies established in a better 
room, picks up Pembleton the dancing 
master, and then to a good dinner, at 
which all talked and were merry. After 
dinner Pembleton left them, and they 
all “ lay down, the day being wondrous 
hot, to sleep, and each of us took a 
good nap.” ‘The next incident is, that 
Tom Wilson finds them out, and calls 
upon them. He is one of Pepys’s official 
acquaintances, and is full of gossip 
about Fuller and Pearson, and others 
of “the great cavalier parsons,” and 
full of examples of that most wonder- 
ful of all wonderful powers, the memory 
of Fuller. Tom Wilson knew what was 
Fuller’s art of memory, which nobody 
does now; for, as has been said, he left 
behind him no rules for it, but many 
singular proofs. All this is “ very 
pleasant and amusing,” but the day 
begins to wear. The crowd of visitors 
move out “to take the air.” Pepys 
and his party follow the multitude, 
and take coach, looking slyly, as they 
go out, at the next house, where were 
Lord Buckhurst and Nell Gwynne, 
and Sir Charles Sedley with them, 
keeping a merry house. “ Poor girl,” 
exclaims Pepys, “I pity her ;” adding, 
with characteristic selfish heartlessness, 
“but more the loss of her at the King’s 
house.” They went first to the well, 
where Pepys, well pleased with his 
morning’s draught, secures some bottles 
of the water for home consumption. 
In his customary free and easy way he 
gossips with the women who farm the 
well, and then drives over the Downs 
to look down upon Hatcham Barns, 
where a cousin of his had once resided. 
There the party alighted. After sur- 
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veying the cousin’s house from a dis- 
tance, Pepys leads the way into a 
wood, where they wandered about, and 
were all lost in the thickets, recovering 
the path with difficulty, and at the cost 
of a sprained ancle to Pepys himself. 
From the wood they walked out upon 
the open Downs, where their attention 
was attracted to what Pepys terms 
“ the most pleasant and innocert sight 
that ever I saw in my life.” The sight 
was indeed one for a painter. On the 
one side was Pepys and his gaily dressed 
party, the very quintessence of over- 
dressed cockney gentility, all silks and 
satins and flounces and furbelows and 
velvet and periwigs, people to whom 
the most common of country sights was 
a marvel and the meanest a delight, 
and whose minds on this day of rest 
were full of Nell Gwynne and her 
keeper, and their own great eatings 
and drinkings and grandeur of every 
kind; on the other side, scattered 
abroad on the open Downs, ranged a 
flock of sheep “ about eighteen score,” 
wandering hither and thither after the 
humble music of their tinkling bell. 
But that little bell was not the only 
music that ascended heavenward from 
that ordinarily silent spot. Ona knoll 
on the bare Sune sat a shepherd with 
“ his horn crook,” in a long coat, and 
“ woollen knit stockings of two colours 
mixed, and his shoes shod with iron, 
both at the toe and heels, and with 
great nails in the soles of his feet, 
which was mighty pretty.” At his feet 
lies his dog, watching alternately the 
strangers and the flock, and by his side 
is a little boy, a simple country child. 
He sits close to his father, and is read- 
ing aloud, “far,” notes Pepys, “ from 
any houses or sight of people,” from a 
book which rests upon his father’s 
knee. The gay party approach. They 
listen to the rustic tones of the child’s 
weak voice. Surely even their self- 
satisfied vulgarity must have felt some- 
thing like a reproof when they found 
that the book from which the child 
was reading was that one in which it 
stands written, “ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy!” Pepys 
enters into converse with the old man. 
“He did content himself mightily,” 
remarks the journalist, “in my liking 
his boy’s reading, and did bless God for 
him, the most like one of the old patri- 
archs that ever I saw in my life, and it 


brought those thoughts of the old age 
of the world in my mind for two or 
three days after.” One of the party 
in the meanwhile wanders off to gather 
wild-flowers, and makes up, says 
Pepys, “ one of the prettiest nosegays 
thatever I saw in my life,”—wild thyme, 
and daisy, and cistus, and centaury, 
and blue bell, and crane’s bill, and 
such like, all wonders to this pure 
cockney. With this simple trophy of 
their’ invasion of “the country,” they 
mount their coach and return to Ep- 
som, “on the way stopping a poor 
woman with her milk pail, and in one 
of my gilt tumblers did drink our 
belly-fulls of milk better than any 
cream; and so to our inn, and there 
had a dish of cream, but it was sour, 
and so had no pleasure in it.” At 
seven they left Epsom on their return. 
The roads are full of “ people walking 
with their wives and children to take 
the air.” As the night closes the 
banks are spangled with glowworms, 
“ which was mighty pretty,” but now 
Pepys’s sprain becomes painful. Mrs. 
Turner keeps her warm hand upon it, 
which is very agreeable. He hobbles 
home “from the lane’s end,” and to 
bed in great pain all night long, re- 
solving, nevertheless, never to keep a 
country house, but to keep a coach, 
“and with my wife on the Saturday to 
go sometimes for a day to this place, 
and then quite to another place,” a 
plan in which there was “ more va- 
riety, and as little charge and no trou- 
ble, as there is in a country house.” 
(iv. 117—121.) 

And now one glance, ere we con- 
clude, at the sovereign whose return 
let loose over the nation the might 
flood of immorality which this mf 
most painfully describes. All things 
went on well until public affairs be- 
came disastrous. But when, in spite 
of large votes for a fleet, the nation 
found itself left undefended; when 
the Dutch sailed triumphantly up the 
Medway, burnt the few ships stationed 
there, and floated off the Royal Charles 
without scarcely a hand being raised 
in its defence,—the minds of the peo- 
ple began to waver. The King and 
his court became objects of universal 
contempt. Pepys records that Sir H. 
Cholmeley told him that on the very 
night the Dutch were in the Med- 
way Charles supped with Lady Cas- 
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tlemaineat the Duchess of Monmouth’s, 
and “ were all mad in hunting a poor 
moth!” (iv. 86.) “It is strange,” 
remarks Pepys on 12th July, 1667, 
just after the Dutch had terrified the 
capital out of its propriety, “how every 
body do nowadays reflect upon Oli- 
ver, and commend him, what brave 
things he did, and made all the neigh- 
bour princes fear him; while here a 
prince, come in with all the love and 
prayers and good liking of his people, 
who have given greater signs of loy- 
alty and willingness to serve him with 
their estates than ever was done by 
any people, hath lost all so soon, that 
it is a miracle which way a man could 
devise to lose so much in so little 
time.” (iv. 116.) “The King and 
court,” he adds a few days afterwards, 
“were never in the world so bad as 
they are now for gaming, swearing, 
women, and drinking, and the most 
abominable vices that ever were in the 
world.” (¢). 132.) “Ifthere be a hell” 
said one of Pepys’s informants, “ it is 
the court. No faith, no truth, no love, 
nor any agreement between man and 
wife nor friends.” (iii. 248.) Even 
Evelyn could remark that the vanity 
and vices of the court made it a con- 
temptible thing, that the King was 
treated as if he were nobody, that all 
was dead, nothing of good in any of 
their minds, and that he feared more 
ruin hung over their heads. (iii. 295.) 

Sad and mournful are the pictures 
of the plague and fire, melancholy the 
proofs of the hardness of heart and 
selfishness which sprang from the one, 
and the misery which flowed from the 
other, but far more terrible are the 
delineations of the open shamelessness 
and impurity which disgraced the 
court of the restored sovereign. No 
nation of Europe would now tolerate 
for a month such an exhibition of 
daring odious wickedness. 

The book invites a volume of com- 
ment, but we have exhausted our 
space. It is full of instruction and 
amusement, and will ever stand 
amongst the most valuable of our his- 
torical materials for the period to which 
it relates. It is rich in anecdote and 
full of information respecting manners 
and customs, popular observances, opi- 
nions, costume, and amusements. There 
is, indeed, scarcely any incident or pe- 


culiarity of the first eight years of the 
reign of Charles II. which it does not 
illustrate. 





A Day at Tivoli, and other Verses. By 
John Kenyon. 

WE should say that the character- 
istic features of Mr. Kenyon as a poet, 
are shown in delicacy of taste, elegance 
of fancy and spirit, and grace in the de- 
lineation both of outward feature and 
inward feeling and sentiment. There 
is not much of vehemence or force, or 
those great bursts of animation and fire, 
which belong to the highest order of 
the art; but there is much of softer 
beauty, of tenderness and sweetness, 
and, what is a matter of some difficulty, 
the poet possesses a power of varying his 
style, and modulating it according to 
the subject, rising or falling on the wing 
as the occasion may demand, without 
that abrupt transition which would 
offend, or ever sinking into a low, fa- 
miliar, and slovenly expression, which 
much detract from the effect of some 
poems of great merit and pretension 
of the present day. The chief poem, 
with which the volume commences, 
called “ A Day at Tivoli,” will exhibit 
this talent in the most striking form, and 
reminds us of the manner and style of 
some of the favourite passages in the 
epistles of our old familiar friend of 
the Sabine Farm. This is a very pleas- 
ing species of poetry if skilfully ma- 
naged, and designed and drawn by a 
light and spirited pencil. We think 
Mr. Kenyon has been successful in his 
attempts, and, if ever found wanting, 
it must be only in the eyes of a severe 
and scrupulous critic—a Zoilus or a 
Dennis. We shall proceed to give 
a few extracts, and we are pleased 
that the first will be taken from 
the poem written in the old heroic 
metre, as it is somewhat strangely 
called; a metre that requires no fur- 
ther commendation from us, than that 
it brings with it the high authority of 
age, and that it was the favourite of 
Chaucer as it was of Dryden and of 
Pope. Mr. Kenyon has both shown 
his taste and judgment in the use of 
it, and his intimate knowledge of its 
structure, powers, and application. 

In the following lines the scenery of 
Italy is well described by a few discri- 
minative and characteristic touches :— 
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And who not thus delights him, who or what 

In such a clime, or animate or not? 

Those hill-side vines,—the wide-expanding 
plain; 

Those fields of pasture here, and there of grain ; 

Those twisted chestnuts, with their cheery 
green, 

Yon darker cypress spired above them seen, 

Which many a century landmark there hath 
stood 

Self-lifted obelisk, immortal wood; 

Those aloes, that with sworded panoply 

Still warn the pilgrim who would dare too nigh; 

Yon steeply climbing town,—that rocky height, 

Seem they not living in the living light? 

For each grey flake hath faded from the view, 

And all around is one Ausonian blue. 

Not the fresh dawn, nor evening’s tenderest 
hour, 

Speak to the spirit with a deeper power. 

As eye and heart strain up that azure air, 

What light—what love—what fixedness is 
there? 

Transient, we know,—eternal let it seem! 

With such blue sky we only ask to dream, &c. 


Again, in the poet’s address to Italy, 
both the sentiments and imagery are 
poetical and pleasing :— 


Oh Italy! if fallen (as some delight 

To say thou art), yet fallen from what vast 
height. 

Oh Italy! thou land of memories dear, 

Yet not for these alone we prize thee here; 

But gladly take thee with acceptive heart,— 

Not for thy “ hast been,” but for what thou art. 

For who that knows thy seas of brightest wave, 

Their shelving shores,or rocky steeps that lave 

Thy lakes, mid mountains laid, in soft, blue 
length, 

Like beauty guarded at the feet of strength ; 

Thy landscapes, seen at morn or evening hour, 

Town, village, cresting chapel, arch, or tower. 

Rich art—rich nature—each oneach that press, 

Till the sense aches with very loveliness— 

Thy corn with fruitage mixed, thy realms of 
vine 

For ever beauteous, if they droop or twine ; 

Thy balmiest clime, which daily tasks can 
leaven 

With bliss, from out the common air of heaven; 

Man’s natural bearing,—woman’s easy grace, 

From very rags—in gesture and in face; 

Thy dark-eyed childhood’s ever-ready smile 

Of playful innocence, or playful wile; 

Or knows thy human nature’s better part, 

Swift thought, swift feeling, and the kindly 
heart; (beat, 

And knows, beside, what those fond pulses 

To win thy glories back with generous heat: 

Who, but for thee, must fervent vows fore- 


cast, 
And hope thy future, while hedreams thy past ? 


We could readily extract many a 
pleasing and many an eloquent pas- 
sage from this poem, but our limits 
are reached, and we reluctantly for- 
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bear, for we must leave a little verge 
and room for one or two of the minor 
poems, which also have their own grace 
and attraction; the whole volume being 
pervaded by a pure classical taste and 
feeling, and by a spirit imbibed from a 
familiar acquaintance with the best 
models of ancient poetry and art. 


CASA MIA. 


Thou wert born where huge Missouri, 
Rushing heretofore alone, 

Bears to Mississippi dowry 
Of more waters than his own. 

But hast never learnt, like me, 

From the years of infancy, 

With unsated love to look 

On one own dear little brook. 


Thou hast felt the treeless prairie 
In its awful sameness spread; 
Countless leagues that never vary, 
Wide well nigh as ocean’s bed ; 

But has never learnt like me 

From the years of infancy 

How to prize the hedge-row bound 
Of one tiny plot of ground. 


Thou hast dream’d where endless forest 
Clusters on a realm of trees, 

And to hear thee, half abhorrest 
Any woods less vast than these. 

For thou ne’er hast learn’d, like me, 

From the years of infancy 

How to love, with love unbroke, 

Some one tree, this own old oak. 


Vaunt thou then, if such thy notion, 
Prairie—forest—flung afar, 

And thy streams whose mighty motion 
Meets the tides with equal war; 

But accord meanwhile to me, 

What I’ve loved in infancy, 

This one tree, this hedge-row nook, 

And my own dear little brook. 


TO AN ZOLIAN HARP, 


Oh, breezy harp! that with thy fond com- 
plaining {long, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night 
Mourning, as one might deem, that pale moon’s 
waning, 
Soft listener, oft, of thy melodious song. 


Sweet harp! if hushed awhile that tuneful 
sorrow 
Which may not flow unintermitted still, 
A lover’s prayer one strain, less sad, might 
borrow 
Cf all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 


Now, when her forehead in the moonlight 

beaming, {hour, 

Yon dark tressed maid beneath the softening 

As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 

Leans to the night from forth her latticed 
bower ; 
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And this low-whispering air and thy lorn ditty 

Around this heart their mingled spell have 
wove, 

Now cease awhile that lay, which ’plains for 


pity, 
To wake thy bolder song that tells of love. 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN EAGLE’S FOOT. 
Me Lycia nursed amid her blaze of day. 
Ere long, on strength’ning plume, I winged 

my way 

To every peak around her mountain coast, 
But o’er Phoenicus’ loved to hover most, 
And watch at eve the ever-burning flame 
That from his storied summit quivering came ; 
Or stooped to scan amid the valleys lone, 
Once famous cities, now but fabling stone. 
At last, to earth down circling, all too nigh, 
Chimera’s birth-place, Cragus, saw me die. 
What here remains was borne, on British prow, 
By Xanthian pilgrim, home. I serve him now. 

We do not mean to say that the 
poems in this volume are entirely 
without faults, for exaggerated praise 
does no honour either to the poet 
or the critic, or that they could not 
be improved and corrected in very 
many instances. It was our inten- 
tion to have pointed out some specks 
on the surface very fully and care- 
fully, for we considered the poems 
to be well worth the labour that it 
would have cost; but, on better 
thoughts, we have felt assured that 
this task will be best performed by the 
author himself, and whatever alterations 
he himself may introduce will be mostin 
harmony with the surrounding parts. 
In the mean time, as we consider the 
whole series of the poetical pieces to 
be the production of an accomplished, 
enlightened, and well-instructed mind, 
we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing them to the attention of those who 
have long loved to live among the great 
masters of song, from whom Mr. 
Kenyon’s muse has drawn its purest 

tones and richest inspiration. 





Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography. By 
Washington Irving. 

THE present volume is a republica- 
tion of a former Biographical Sketch 
of Goldsmith by the same author,— 
“gone into with more fulness than 
formerly, omitting none of the facts 
which were considered illustrative of 
the life and character of the poet, and 
giving them as graphic a style as the 
author could command.” Although Mr. 
Washington Irving adds that “the hur- 
ried manner in which I have had to do 
this amidst the pressure of other claims 
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on my attention, and with the press 
dogging at my heels, has prevented 
me from giving some parts of the sub- 
ject the thorough handling I could 
ol wishéd,” &c. yet we think that, 
notwithstanding these defects, if such 
they are, this, the latest account of the 
child of genius and nature, will bid fair 
to be the most popular as it is the 
most pleasing. The previous gm! 
of Mr. Prior is too long, and Mr. Fos- 
ter’s—also of considerable length—is 
too discursive, for many readers, who 
wish a simpler, shorter, and more fa- 
miliar narrative. We presume that, 
for a considerable period at least, the 
biography of Goldsmith will close with 
this volume, for everything seems to 
have been done in the collection of 
facts that diligence could accomplish ; 
and few writers could hope to surpass 
Mr. Washington Irving in the ease 
and gracefulness with which the nar- 
rative is composed. In estimating the 
character of Goldsmith, he has shown 
no disposition to exaggerate his foibles 
and eccentricities, or to conceal his 
graver defects; and the opinions which 
he forms on his writings are, we think, 
judicious and correct. Goldsmith’s 
genius was certainly formed by nature 
in her kindest and most liberal hours, 
who gifted him with powers which 
enabled him to pursue with native 
ease what it costs others the labour of 
alifetoattain. His life was a domestic 
romance—his mind a literary pheno- 
menon. Under happier auspices, with 
more leisure, and with more encourage- 
ment, it would be difficult to say to 
what eminence he might not have 
reached, and what works of interest 
and beauty might not have been re- 
ceived from his hands. We made, as 
we perused Mr. Washington Irving's 
pages, one or two notes with our pen- 
cil in the margin, which are not very 
consequential, but it is as well to pos- 
sess truth even in minimis rebus. 
P.155. “ Langton was about twenty- 
two, and Beauclerk about twenty-four 
years of age, and both were launched 
on London life. Langton, however, 
was still the mild, enthusiastic scholar, 
steeped to the lips in Greek, with fine 
conversational powers, and an invalu- 
able talent for listening,” &c.—Such is 
the account generally given of this 
person, which is for the most part 
founded on passages relating to him 
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in Boswell’s Johnson; but the account 
of his knowledge of Greek seems to be 
much exaggerated. He lived among 
those, however eminent for talent 
and knowledge, who knew much less 
than himself of this language, and 
who were therefore not competent 
judges of his acquirements. Even Dr. 
Johnson, the most learned of them, 
owned that he had not opened a Greek 
book for eight or nine years, and Greek 
is not a language to be cast off and 
trifled with in this way. It is as dif- 
ficult to retain as to acquire. He who 
is not constantly at the oar will find 
himself drifting back at a rate he is 
little conscious of ; and so much alter- 
ation and expansion does it constantly 
receive, that the best Greek scholar, 
who lived a quarter of a century since, 
would have much to learn were he to 
return and renew his studies. Now 
we have ourselves heard, from one of 
the very first and foremost Greek 
scholars of that period, who knew Ben- 
net Langton, that his knowledge of the 
language for which he is here cele- 
brated was by no means accurate or 
profound; and we remember that he 
mentioned the fulse quantities in his 
Greek compositions. The authority 
from which we had this is so indispu- 
table, that some notice ought to be 
taken of it (where Langton’s name oc- 
curs) in a new edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, or elsewhere.* 

P. 162. “ Remote, unfriended, solitary, 
slow” [read “melancholy,” slow]. After 
both the explanations by Goldsmith 
himself and the correction by Johnson, 
we think “slow” was introduced for 
the rhyme’s sake, and is not a happy 
expression ; however, we prefer the 
interpretation of the author to that of 
his critic, and picture in our minds the 
poor, forlorn, dejected traveller slowly 
musing and sauntering on the banks 
of the “alien stream.” 

P. 169. “ He (Goldsmith) was much 
more at home at Gosford, the noble seat 
of his countryman, Robert Nugent.” 
P. 265. “ About this time Goldsmith’s 
friend and countryman, Lord Clare, 
was in great affliction, caused by the 





* Of the Literary Club, and conse- 
quently of those in Bennet Langton’s so- 
ciety, we should presume that Mr. Wind- 
ham was by far the best Greek scholar.— 
Rev. 


death of his only son, Colonel Nugent, 
and stood in need of the sympathies of 
a kind-hearted friend. At his request 
Goldsmith paid him a visit at his 
noble seat of Gosford, taking his task, 
with him.” Where Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving learned that Lord Clare’s seat was 
called Gosford, or that it was a noble 
seat, we cannot tell—but so it will go 
down in history, we suppose—being al- 
together a “ baseless vision of a fabric.” 
Lord Clare’s seat was called Gosfield 
(Goose-field) Hall; it is situated in a 
small paddock, near Halstead, in Essex: 
part of the house is very ancient, being 
of Elizabethan architecture ; the other 
part is modern, of the period, we pre- 
sume, of William the Third or Anne. 
It is of very moderate size, and from 
its strange mixture of architecture (the 
intended alterations not having been 
carried out) very unprepossessing to 
the eye; it is at present the property 
of a respectable gentleman, a timber 
merchant in London, who resides there 
occasionally, and we believe it is on 
sale. There are a few fine trees in the 
garden, especially cedars of Lebanon, 
and some tulip trees and some fine 
elms in the grounds, but it is altogether 
in neglect;* so much for the “ noble 
seat of Gosford.” 

P.210. “Itissingular that Goldsmith, 
who thus in conversation could keep 
nothing to himself, should be the author 
of a maxim which would inculcate the 
most thorough dissimulation, ‘ Men of 
the world,’ says he in one of the papers 
of the Bee, ‘maintain that the true 
end of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them.’ How 
often is this quoted as one of the subtle 
remarks of the fine-witted Talleyrand !” 
Goldsmith, as well as Talleyrand, were 
indebted to older writers for this say- 
ing; we think it may be traced up to 
the Greek. But, however, Talleyrand 
took it from one of his own country- 
men, and not from Goldsmith’s Bee 
certainly ; we think it is to be found in 
Vauvenargues, but we have not his 





* We were informed by Mr. Curtis of 
Glazenwood, then living in the vicinity, that 
there was a larch-tree in the park measuring 
eighteen feet in circumference, which, if 
true, must be a magnificent and perhaps 
unrivalled specimen; but we did not see 
it, for we were told it was in a distant 
plantation.— Rev. 
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works by us at this moment to refer to. 
It would be easier to tell where the 
Nile rises than where wit begins; every 
joker is a thief, and we have pointed 
out where some of Sydney Smith’s 
best things are to-be found. There 
are still old unfrequented places where 
a man may poach with security, and 
be long before he is discovered, or the 
game-bag seized. 

P.213. “The repast ended, the party 
would set out on foot in high spirits, 
making extensive rambles by foot- 
—_— and green lanes to Blackheath, 

Wandsworth, Chelsea, Hampton Court, 
Highgate, or some other pleasant re- 
sort within a few miles of London. 
. . . + In the evening they strolled 
back to town,” &c. This enumeration 
of places shews little knowledge of 
suburban localities, Chelsea being one 
mile from town and Hampton Court 
Sourteen; anda morning’s walk to Gold- 
smith of fifteen miles at least would 
not, we should think, fit him for “an 
evening stroll back to town” of the 
same distance. We should think that 
he would have cast many a retrospective 
wish for his little pony Fiddleback ; 
but this is the way that history is made, 
till at length we end with a series of 
romances called “Lives of the Chan- 
cellors.” 

P. 286. “Tam solitary and unknown 
in this metropolis, and a passage from 
Cicero—Oratio pro Archia—occurring 
to me, I quoted it. Hee studia pro- 
noctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusti- 
cantur.” Perhaps in his next edition 
Mr. Irving will do us the favour of 
reading pernoctant and peregrinantur, 
for so, we believe, Cicero wrote. 

P. 297. “ Rogers the poet meeting 
in times long subsequent with a sur- 
vivor from those days asked him what 
Goldsmith really was in conversation. 
The old conversational character was 
too deeply stamped in the memory of 
the veteran to be effaced. ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied the old wiseacre, ‘he was a fool! 
The right word never came to him. 
If you gave him back a bad shilling 
he’d say, ‘Why it’s as good a shilling 
as ever was born. You know he ought 
to have said coined. Coined, Sir, never 
entered his head. He was a fool, 
Sir!?” The person here alluded to 
in these contemptuous terms was one 
of much literary _aecerteven and talent, 
called “ Conversation Cooke.” He col- 


lected and edited “ Additions to Pope’s 
Works,” 2 vols. 12mo. which has been 
wrongly given to George Steevens. 
We suspect the story here told is not 
given in Mr. Rogers’s words. It is 
not likely that Cooke would say, “ You 
know he ought to have said coined,” as 
if Mr. Rogers was ignorant of the word 
applicable to the subject. However 
that may be, we recommend the story 
to be told in the next edition in better 
taste, especially as the contemptuous 
term “old wiseacre” is much mis- 
applied. Mr. Irving, it is probable, 
never before heard the name of Mr. 
A. Cooke, nor probably has seen his 
interesting volumes alluded to. 

P. 332. “ Johnson spoke disparag- 
ingly of the learning of a Mr. Harris 
of Salisbury, &e.”—And is this the 
Transatlantic manner of mentioning 
the English Plato, the learned author 
of Hermes, and of the Philosophical 
Essays, and the three beautiful Dia- 
logues? A Mr. Harris! a gentleman 
of family and fortune—a scholar of 
the highest rank—a man known and 
esteemed as well abroad as at home 
for his unblemished character — his 
studious, unobtrusive life—his rare 
acquirements—and his profound and 
elegant illustrations of the philosophy 
of the schools of Greece! We have 
read letters to him from the greatest 
scholars of his time, expressive of the 
highest admiration and respect,—and it 
all ends in these days with—“a Mr, 
Harris!” 

P. 351. “He (Sir Joshua Reynolds ) 
had painted a full-length portrait of 
Beattie, decked in the doctor’s robes 
in which he had figured at Oxford, 
with the Essay on Truth under his 
arm, and the Angel of Truth at his 
side, while Voltaire figured as one of 
the demons of infidelity, sophistry, and 
falsehood driven into utter darkness.” 
—We may mention that this portrait 
of Beattie by Reynolds is an admira- 
ble instance of that great painter’s 
power of adapting the design of a pre- 
decessor to his own subject. The whole 
of it, with very slight exception, is 
taken from a picture of Tintoretto, in 
the Gallery of Hampton Court, de- 
scribing, we think, the Downfall of 
Heresy. This is far more pleasing than 
its copy, for the modern clerical dress 
of Dr. William Beattie, in his gown 
and band, does not suit with the poctical 
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figures of the allegory; and, by 
some injuries of time or cleaning, the 
harmony of the colouring is entirely 
destroyed. 

P. 369. Mr. Washington Irving has 
brought the Miss Hornecks into more 
conspicuous situations and placed them 
in more flattering lights than any pre- 
vious biographer. Whether judiciously 
or not, it is not for us to say ; but does 
he know that one figures very con- 
spicuously in the Trials for Adultery, 
where the name of Doctor Goldsmith 
also appears ? 

Such are a few of the odpddpara 
(may we call them so ?) that we noticed 
in this work ; but these are only specks 
on the surface, easily removable, which 
do not injure the interior substance, 
nor detract from that general merit, 
which will ensure it a favourable recep- 
tion with the public, and enable it to 
appear with confidence in the presence 
of its rivals. 





Madvig’s Latin Grammar: for the use 
of Schools. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. George Woods. 


8v0. pp. 484. 

AMON G the numerous grammars 
of note that have appeared from the 
days of Gerard Vossius to Thomas 
Ruddiman, we believe most of them 
have aimed at furnishing a grammar 
of the Latin tongue as it exists in a 
succession of authors flourishing in 
various ages, from Plautus to a late 
period of the language,—authors very 
different in many points in their phrase- 
ology and syntax. Now, had the Latin 
language continued unchanged through 
successive ages, this plan might have 
been adopted with propriety; but when 
we know from examination that the 
styles of Latin authors materially differ 
in different ages, we must abandon the 
plan of a grammar made up from all 
ages, as being calculated to lead to a 
strange medley of heterogeneous phrase 
and syntax. 

Any competent person who accu- 
rately compares the Latinity of the 
age of Cicero and Cesar with that of 
Seneca and Tacitus, will find marked 
differences of language. Quintilian, if 


we understand him right, tells us that 
in his age, “ Dicendi mutavimus genus.” 

Those writers on grammar, therefore, 
who have narrowed their rules, and 
confined themselves chiefly within that 
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_ when the language was acknow- 


edged to possess its greatest purity, 
appear to have adopted a rational plan 
for the attainment of something like 
uniformity of construction, and for the 
special usage of the phrase of a par- 
ticular age,—that, for example, which 
has been peculiarly denominated the 
age of Cicero and Cesar, without the 
exclusion of one or two other authors 
whose phrase seems much to accord 
with that of writers of the golden 
period before mentioned. 

In the conspicuous rank of philo- 
logists who have furnished us with 
grammars upon this plan of the golden 
age, the celebrated Zumpt, and the 
learned writer before us, Professor 
Madvig of Copenhagen, are well known 
to scholars. Professor Madvig is also 
known for his “ Opuscula Academica,” 
and for his edition of “ Cicero De 
Finibus.” This grammar first appeared 
in Danish, for the use of the schools 
in Denmark, and, to give it a more 
extensive circulation, the Professor 
afterwards clothed it in a German 
dress. The book is now translated 
into English from the original German, 
with the sanction and co-operation of 
the author, by the Rev. George Woods, 
and published at Oxford by Mr. J. 
H. Parker. 

Before we pass our judgment upon 
the merits of the Grammar and upon 
its English translation, we crave leave 
very briefly to state our notions of the 
manner, value, and object of gramma- 
tical writings for the acquisition of the 
Latin. 

It is manifest that thé rules of 
grammar should be laid down with 
clearness and accuracy from a deduc- 
tion of particular cases well ascertained, 
without perplexing the student with 
undetermined and uncertain principles; 
that a difference, as far as possible, 
should be observed between principal 
general rules, and minor exceptions to 
those rules; that the student should 
be led on from the general to the par- 
ticular rules; and that far-fetched 
en a a rationales for the use of 
anguage should in a majority of cases 
be dispensed with, in the teaching of 
grammar to young people especially, 
as we believe them very often very 
useless,—usage more than philosophy 
having sanctioned a particular form of 
expression among a particular people. 
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The grammar and the idioms of a 
language are so closely interwoven that 
a difficulty exists in keeping asunder 
the two branches. We would, how- 
ever, endeavour to reduce grammar 
to a few rules of pervading influence 
over a language, and then would ad- 
vance more fully to the idioms and 
elegantiea. We are fully convinced 
that grammar alone will carry a stu- 
dent but a short way in the study of 
the Latin language, the deviations and 
irregularities of grammar being very 
numerous, depending on wse, the ar- 
biter of poten The judicious Quin- 
tilian observes,—“ Sermo constat ra- 
tione, vetustate, auctoritate, consue- 
tudine. Consuetudo vero certissima 
loquendi magistra, utendumque plane 
sermone, ut numo, cui publica forma 
est.” (L. 1, ¢. vi.) 

How far the present Grammar ac- 
cords with the few principles we have 
advanced, the learned reader may for 
himself judge. For ourselves, we can 
vouch that, having examined the book 
with some care, we hold it to be a 
valuable work, although we may not 
be disposed to bow to all the reason- 
ings of the author. We have no means 
of comparing the translation into Eng- 
lish with the original German. Most 
of the rules are clearly laid down, but 
some of them are to our discriminative 
faculties invested with obscurity. The 
etymological part has one peculiarity 
of placing the accusative case in all 
declensions immediately after the no- 
minative; but for this, reasons are 
given by the author. 

To notice some points as they occur, 
beginning from the translator’s preface, 
we observe that the author recom- 
mends in the pronunciation of the Latin 
to mark the quantity of all words by 
a long or short enunciation: thus, the 
o in sol, should be pronounced not like 
the first syllable of the word sol-itude, 
but like the word sole ; the second o in 
honos like that in bonds ; while 6s, ors, 
should be distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion from os, ossis. It is yon such a 
plan of pronunciation is well adapted 
for the acquirement and facilitation of 
a practical knowledge of the quantities 
of all words occurring in the Latin 
language. We would pronounce — 
armir vérumque cirno, and soon : this 
way of pronunciation forms an easy 
way of learning prosody. 
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The book is handsomely printed, in 
a very clearly spaced type: those pa- 
ragraphs adapted only to more ad- 
vanced pupils are printed in a smaller 
type. The learner is recommended, 
and wisely we think, to use some Latin 
reading-book so soon as he has mastered 
the two first declensions, as he will 
find no difficulty in understanding 
short and easy sentences, the verb 
being put in the third person of the 
present indicative, p. xi. The chapter 
on inflection of adjectives appears to 
us to be deficient in a tabular view of 
adjective inflections, p. 59—68. In 
the chapter on Numerals (c. xi.) a de- 
elension of Unus is omitted. Under 
the Syntax of Verbs, we think clear 
lists might have been given with ad- 
vantage of words having qudd, ut, &c., 
or the infinitive mood, after them, and 
of neuter verbs variously constructed, 
and of verbs which vary their con- 
struction according to their sense ; as 
in the second edition of the valuable 
Latin Grammar of Grant, a grammar 
highly and deservedly praised by Dr. 
Crombie. We think Dr. Madvig’s 
very useful Index to his Grammar 
might be enlarged by a list of nearly 
all the Latin phrases quoted in the 
course of his pages. In some cases, as 
we have before observed, we think 
definitions and rules might be rendered 
more perspicuous: a Latin example 
should almost always be appended to 
every rule. Some of the rules we are 
inclined to think are too concise and 
too subtile. With regard to the use 
of moods and tenses, about which mo- 
dern philologists are continually spar- 
ring, we suppose the best Latin writers 
were not always grammatically exact, 
as many of our English writers, at their 
ease, deviate from strictness in the use 
of English moods and tenses. 

To the supplementary view of the 
Roman way of expressing dates we 
should be glad to see added a regular 
Calendar, at once to clear all difficul- 
ties. The computation of Roman money 
is too technical for common use, unfur- 
nished with regular tables ; and the list 
of abbreviations occurring in the Latin 
classics are toofew. ‘The part on Latin 
metres is but meagre, omitting sundry 
niceties necessary to be known by all 
composers of Latin verse. To supply 
this deficiency, we refer the student to 
K. Arnold’s work on Prosody, and to 
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Jani’s (Yani’s) Ars Poetica, where the 
grammar of poetry, distinguished from 
that of prose, is clearly explained. 

These are the chief points which 
have struck us in the perusal of this 
valuable Grammar of Professor Madvig. 
We have read it through with philo- 
sophical satisfaction, and discover in it 
but few typographical errors. 

After offering our candid opinion, 
with all deference to the learned and 
acute author, we beg our readers to 
allow us to offer them a few hints on 
the acquisition of the Latin language 
with such a grammar as Madvig’s by 
his side. 

Having acquired the principal gram- 
matical rules, and a competent know- 
ledge of the language, we should ad- 
vise the student to proceed to the 
study of “ Tursellinus de Particu- 
lus,” Schwarz’s edition, Valpy’s “ Ele- 
gantiz,” and to K. Arnold’s philolo- 
gical works, and to Crombie’s acute 
and philosophical “Symbola Critica.” 
Noltenius’s “ Lexicon Anti-Barbarum,” 
by Wichman, is an encyclopedia of 
philological learning. 

To his grammatical studies the stu- 
dent must add a constant and careful 
perusal of the works, or of a portion of 
the works, of Cicero, the “ De Officiis ” 
and “ De Oratore” especially, and the 
“ Epistole ad Familiares.” At the 
same time let him make himself well 
acquainted with Terence, Cesar, and 
Cornelius Nepos. The structure and 
idiom of pure Latinity will be best 
learned by the almost constant study of 
these authors on the plan of Roger 
Ascham, as explained clearly and 
shortly in his “ Schoolmaster.” See 
his entertaining book. This plan. we 
consider as most important, and appli- 
cable to the learning of any language. 
Ascham recommends the scholar to 
reduce all the words that occur in his 
reading to certain classes, whether 
verba propria, translata, diversa, con- 
traria, or phrases: for example, the 
word fire in its first. or proper sense is 
applied to the burning of the element ; 
in its translate, or metaphorical sense, 
to the burning of anger, &c. Instead 
of transcribing on paper all these words, 
the student may mark them on the 
margin of the books he reads in pencil, 
and by running them over occasion- 
ally, familiarise them, and fix them in 
his memory. 


After thoroughly digesting the au- 
thors above mentioned, the student 
may proceed to Livy, and to other 
writers of a lower age, to supply de- 
ficient words, and sometimes peculiar 
phrases. Too early an inspection of 
the poets, and too assiduous practice 
of Latin verse, should be shunned. 
Early attention to Latin versification 
produces a kind of poetic prose incom- 
patible with plain prose ; so different, 
In many points, is the grammar and 
expression of verse and the grammar 
and expression of prose. See Jani’s Ars 
Poeticu. But to all this a thoroughly 
good dictionary, such as Facciolati’s, and 
Facciolati’s “ Nizolius,” will supply all 
the various words and their govern- 
ments as they are wanted for use. ‘To 
read only will be inadequate to our pur- 
pose: the student must also perseve- 
ringly practise the translation out of 
Latin, from Cicero into English, and 
back into Latin, as recommended by 
Ascham. We say translate from Cicero, 
the best model for all the different kinds 
of style, Quintilian recommends the 
perusal of the best Latin authors, 
“ Ego optimos quidem et statim et sem- 
per. Cicero, ut mihi quidem videtur, 
et jucundus incipientibus quoque, et 
apertus est satis; nec prodesse tantum, 
sed etiam amari potest, tum (quemad- 
modum Livius precipit) ut quisque 
erit Ciceroni simillimus.” (Quint. 1. ii. 
c.v.) The proper exercise of the Latin 
pen is the best teacher of eloquence. 
So declares Cicero in his charming 
treatise “De Oratore :” “Stylus opti- 
mus, et praestantissimus dicendi effec- 
tor, ac magister ; neque injuridé. Nam 
si subitam et fortuitam orationem 
commentatio et cogitatio facile vincit, 
hanc ipsam profecto assidua ac diligens 
scriptura superabit.” (Cie. De Orat. 
1. i. s. 150.) This passage, we believe, 
is applicable to the acquirement of 
Latin style in general. 

To see how felicitously Cicero can 
be, and has been imitated, let our 
student carefully peruse, in this stage 
of his Latin studies, the most eloquent 
of all the modern imitators of Cicero, 
the works, or orations at least, of the 
Frenchman Muretus, so much recom- 
mended by the elegant Ruhnken, him- 
self a model of classical elegance, like 
Wyttenbach and some others of his 
school. Besides Muretus the French- 
man, Perpinian, the very eloquent Spa- 
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niard, anda Ciceronian, deserves careful 
perusal. We could furnish the young 
student with several names of choice 
Latinists, as Majoragius, Bembus, Pa- 
leorius, Gallacius, Vavassor, &c. but 
we will only add for his perusal the 
letters of Paulus Manutius. Many 
moderns have succeeded admirably in 
their imitations of the ancient Latin 
phrase, but, we suspect, could the 
august shade of Tully arise from the 
dead to read with solemn and per- 
spicacious eye the modern Latinity of 
his imitators, he would more than 
smile at. the numerous and necessarily 
gross mistakes of these accomplished 
moderns in their wrong collocation of 
words, preposterous phrases, and other 
absurdities, such as no well-bred ancient 
Roman would have committed, when 
the language not only livedin the books, 
but floated as a living language on the 
tongues of the natives. 

Numberless must be the blunders of 
those who write in a dead language ; 
yet, notwithstanding this circumstance, 
we hope the Latin tongue will still 
continue the vehicle for the learned, 
and that scholars will persevere in the 
imitation of the purer models of style, 
without too superstitious a regard to 
accuracy of phrase and syntax. We 
certainly cannot well do without some 
universal language for the learned, and 
this must be either Latin, to be en- 
riched by certain modern words ana- 
logically formed when necessary, or 
we must adopt, but with inferior ad- 
vantage, the use of the French, a kin- 
dred tongue with the Latin, for a uni- 
versal language. 

In taking leave of Dr. Madvig, we 
trust he will pardon the freedom with 
which we have ventured to canvas his 
valuable grammatical labours ; and we 
further hope Mr. Wood, or some other 
scholars, who are transfusing into Eng- 
lish the deeply learned grammatical 
lucubrations of our continental neigh- 
bours, more especially of the Germans, 
will be induced to publish a transla- 
tion of Dr. Professor Krebs’ Anti- 
barbarus der Lateinischen Sprache, 
(Frankfurt am Main, 8vo. 1837. pp. 
517): this book bids fair to pilot the 
writer of modern Latin over many 
barbaric rocks, and to warn him 
against many blunders too frequent 
amongst the eminent of our English 
scholars. At the same time, as we 
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have already declared, in spite of all 
our pains, the Latin ancient and the 
Latin modern must always in nume- 
rous points remain wofully discrepant. 








The Physiology of Digestion, considered 
with relation to the principles of Die- 
tetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 
Ninth Edition. Edited and adapted 
to the present state of Physiological 
and Chemical Science by James Coxe, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 
xviii. 191. 

DR. COMBE’S works on the means 
of preserving and restoring health are 
too well known to require commenda- 
tion from us. The clearness with which 
he expounds the laws of the animal 
economy,—the convincing manner in 
which he brings home to the reader’s 
conviction the advantage of habitually 
acting conformably to those laws,— 
the earnest and expansive benevolence 
which is manifest in all that he has 
written,—and the success»with which 
he enlists the religious feeling to en- 
force and sanction the observance of 
such practical precepts as are clearly 
deducible from the structure and fune- 
tions of that marvellous sample of the 
Divine workmanship, the human body, 
—all these have combined to place his 
writings amongst the standard pro- 
ductions of the day. His Treatise on 
Digestion and Diet is distinguished 
from other works of its class by the 
ample consideration bestowed upon 
the various circumstances which, apart 
from the mere quality of the food, in- 
fluence its digestibility and nutritious 
properties. He justly maintains that, 
if the attention be directed exclusively, 
or even chiefly, to the qualities of dif- 
ferent articles of diet, while the prin- 
ciples on which adaptation to indi- 
vidual cases ought to be regulated are 
overlooked, the expectations of those 
who rely for improved health upon the 
former alone will continue to meet with 
little else than disappointment. 


“In seeking to secure the blessings of 
healthy digestion,’’ says he, “we must 
not only give a preference to easily digest- 
ible over indigestible food, but also have 
constant regard to those circumstances 
which influence the stomach through its 
sympathy with the rest of the organism. 
We must vary our regimen (using that 
word in its true and comprehensive sense, 
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and not as embracing diet alone) according 
to age, constitution, and mode of life; 
and we must so regulate our meals, with 
respect to time, quantity, and other con- 
ditions, as at once to facilitate digestion, 
and promote the health of the system at 
large. To enjoy permanently a sound 
state of the digestive functions, the health 
of the muscular system, for example, must 
be secured by adequate, but not excessive 
or ill-timed, exercise ; because, if this be 
neglected, little waste of tissues will occur, 
little appetite for food be felt, little gastric 
juice be secreted, and consequently little 
of digestion be enjoyed. If, on the other 
hand, too much exercise be taken, mus- 
cular and nervous exhaustion will ensue, 
and extend equally to the stomach itself; 
and hence the frequency of indigestion 
after a full meal taken in a state of ex- 
haustion. For a similar reason, the health 
of the lungs must be promoted by full and 
free respiration in a pure and temperate 
atmosphere ; because, without the fulfil- 
ment of this condition, healthy and well- 
constituted blood cannot be formed, and 
because the functions of the stomach, in 
common wif} those of other organs, be- 
come impaired when it is deprived of a 
sufficiency of nourishing blood. The due 
action of the skin too must be secured by 
proper attention to bathing, cleanliness, 
and clothing ; because otherwise the ex- 
cretion of waste materials cannot go on 
efficiently, aad their retention in the system 
will affect both the blood and the general 
constitution, and thereby also impair the 
digestive powers. In like manner, the 
health of the brain and nervous system 
must be secured by active and cheerful 
occupation of the intellect and feelings ; 
otherwise the tone of the stomach will 
become impaired, and its powers be pro- 
portionably reduced. All of these requi- 
sites are essential to the preservation of 
vigorous and healthy digestion, because 
the Creator has so linked together all the 
important organs that none of them can 
fail in its duty without injuring the rest, 
and being injuriously acted upon by them 
in their turn.” 

The subjects here indicated are 
abundantly explained and illustrated 
in the volume before us. 

Dr. Coxe, by whom this new edition 
has been revised and adapted to the 
present state of physiological and che- 
tical science, is a nephew and pupil of 
the author, and, as the preface informs 
us, was charged by him with the duty 
of editing all his works, when there was 
no longer a hope that he might be able 
to make the requisite emendations with 
his own hand. In a literary point of 
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view, the editor has done the utmost 
justice to the work; and, so far as we 
may pronounce an opinion, he seems 
to have acquitted himself not less cre- 
ditably as a physiologist, chemist, and’ 
practical physician. His additions are 
numerous and sometimes important, 
but “as my object in making them,” 
says he, “has been to amplify state- 
ments already made, to correct such as 
have been shewn by recent discoveries 
to be erroneous, and to illustrate and 
enforce by new examples the rules laid 
down by the author for the preserva- 
tion of health, they in no way alter the 
former character of the work, and the 
present volume is therefore to be re- 
garded as in all essential respects the 
production of Dr. Combe.” 


The Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By Henry Soames, M.A. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 512. 

THIS volume was occasioned by the 
animadversions made on the author's 
Auglo-Saxon Church by Dr. Lingard, 
in his “ History of Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church.” A pamphlet 
in reply was at first intended, but a 
larger work seemed afterwards likely 
to be more useful. A general review 
of ecclesiastical history during the 
Anglo-Saxon period was undertaken, 
and objections considered in the notes. 
If the author, in the warmth of attach- 
ment to a favourite subject, rather 
overrates the importance of the Anglo- 
Saxon period in ecclesiastical history, 
we yet agree with him that it is not 
unimportant. But accurately to trace 
the respective limits of Scriptural and 
Romish religion during that period is 
no easy task; at least no theory can 
be maintained that will answer in all 
respects to either. We might as well 
expect to define the boundaries of land 
and sea by a straight line, whereas 
they indent each other alternately. 
During that period the corruptions of 
religion were at work, though they had 
not attained the height they afterwards 
did.. For ourselves, instead of regard- 
ing Mr. Soames’s work as an Anglo- 
Saxon compendium, we consider it 
(which is more important) as a com- 
mentary on the rise and progress of 
Romanism. Most of the principal 

oints in the controversy are discussed 
in the text or in the notes, and séme 
of them at considerable length, and the 
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student will find this volume of the 
same use as the geographer does a map 
of the world, or Merecator’s chart. The 
notes we have made in reading are co- 
ee but the diligent student will 
1ardly need them, and it would be a 
loss of labour to copy and arrange them 
fur the indolent. We conclude by 
heartily recommending this volume “to 
all whom it may concern.” Ifwe have 
observed any misprints, they are very 
few, and of no importance. 


History of the Jesuits. 
metz. 8vo. 3 vols. 
OUR impression of this work on first 

opening it was, that it would prove a 

valuable addition to the department of 

ecclesiastical history, but on a closer 
inspection that impression is rather 
weakened. The author, who had pre- 
viously published “The Novitiate” 
and “ The Jesuit in the Family,” pos- 
sesses some qualifications for a work 

of this kind, but not all. To write a 

copious history of a numerous, talented, 

yet mistrusted society, non cuivis ho- 
mini contingit. There is 2 want of co- 
herence about this work which might 


By A. Stein- 
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make the reader suspect, either that 
two persons were concerned in the 
composition of it, or that the author's 
plan was unseasonably interrupted. It 
does not always take the same view of 
events and characters when more than 
one allusion occurs, and thus contra- 
dicts itself, or at best evinces that the 
writer’s views had altered in the course 
of it. After beginning on a large scale 
it contracts to a very narrow one in 
that part where the subject becomes 
most interesting, viz. the epoch of the 
“ Provincial Letters.” It is also de- 
fective in relating the introduction of 
the Jesuits into Portugal, which is the 
more surprising, as ample materials 
exist in the work drawn up by Dr. 
De Seabra da Silva, the King’s at- 
torney (procurador) on behalf of the 
Portuguese government in 1767.* The 
style, moreover, is affected. With these 
drawbacks it contains the materials for 
a useful work, which it may be ren- 
dered by revision, with alternate com- 
pression and enlargement. The por- 
traits are new, of course, to most 
readers, and the vignettes are prettily 
executed. 





Excitement ; a Tale of our own Times. 
8v0. 2vols.—The author states in the preface 
that any profits arising from the sale of 
this work are to be appropriated to the 
funds of a charitable institution. Such a 
statement of course would be quite suf- 
ficient to disarm the spirit of criticism ; 
but this work requires no such aid; it may 
very safely stand on its own merits, and 
contains much both to interest and amuse 
the reader. It displays evident marks of 
being the first literary attempt of its author, 
but it is certainly the work of one well 
able to use his pen. The tale itself 
possesses much interest, and this is well 
sustained even to the last page without 
diminution. The object aimed at seems 
to be to show the dangerous effects re- 
sulting from undue excitement, in what- 
ever form it presents itself, whether in 
politics, or in the different pursuits and 
employments of domestic life, but more 
particularly in the absorbing and _per- 
nicious vice of gaming, whether at the 
gambling-house or the share-market. Con- 
siderable power of description is shewn in 
many parts of the work, particularly in 
the account of the fire at Conisborough 
Hall, and in the description of the trial of 
the incendiary; and the characters of Con- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXII, 


stance and Rose are delineated with much 
skill and delicacy of touch. But we can- 
not help remarking that in some of the 
conversations, more particularly in those 
of a political nature, and also in some of 
the sentiments expressed in its pages in 
speaking of the different classes of society, 
there is an occasional hazardous tone of 
thought which we could wish to see altered. 
We believe the author’s motives are always 
good, and are disposed to think that this 
mode of expression results from what may 
be termed perhaps an excess of candour. 





Letters toa Lady. By the Baron Wil- 
helm von Humboldt. From the German, 
With an Introduction by Dr. Stebbing.— 

* A copy of this work, reprinted in 
Italy and translated into Italian under the 
title of ‘‘ Deduzione Cronologica,’’ is now 
before us. It has no place of publication 
in the title-page ; the reprint was probably 
meant to annoy the Court of Rome. It 
asserts the prosperity of Portugal previous 
to the epoca infaustissima of their intro- 
duction, 1510, (p.1,) and calls the law 
for their expulsion giustissima e providen- 
tissima. (p. 528.) ‘This, it will be remem- 
bered, is from no — pen, 
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The writer of these Letters was the brother 
of the celebrated traveller and naturalist, 
Alexander von Humboldt, and was an in- 
timate associate of Giethe, Schiller, and 
the other distinguished men of the age. 
They bear evidence of being the production 
of a man of genius and refined taste ; but 
there is more than ordinary interest at- 
tached to them in consequence of the ro- 
mantic circumstances in which they origi- 
nated. 
The Scripture Pocket-Book for 1850. 
—This Pocket-Book derives its name from 
an arrangement of texts for daily medita- 
tion, and a plan by which the Bible may 
be read through in the course of the year. 
It contains also a selection of “ Gleanings,” 
or sentences of moral and religious charac- 
ter, together with the usual annual infor- 
mation, and has a pretty oil-colour view 
of Balmoral (the Northern palace) prefixed. 
A pocket-book on this plan might have 
been thought at first a hazardous experi- 
ment, but this is now, we believe, in its 
third year, and the undertaking appears to 
have met with sufficient encouragement. 








Repentance and Prayer the only sure 
Remedy for a National Visitation. By 
the Rev. William Bentinck Hawkins, M.A. 
F.R.S. 8vo.—In this essay the author 
traces the late visitation of disease as a 
national judgment for national transgres- 
sions :—inquiring, in succession, How we 
have employed the various talents, abili- 
ties, and privileges committed to our 
charge; how we have made use of the 
prosperity which has crowned our exer- 
tions ; and how far we have laid out our 
earthly mammon in acquiring heavenly 
treasure. He arrives at the conclusion 
that God has great reason to be angry with 
us for our remissness in these respects ; 
and, after pursuing the arguments which 
have most force for the necessity of repent- 
ance and prayer, he concludes with recom- 
mending, under all circumstances of trial, 
however painful, a steady progress on our 
course of duty, with cheerfulness, mode- 
ration, and sobriety, but, above all, with 
a full and assured trust and confidence in 
God, who disposes all things for the best. 
Mr. Hawkins’s discourse may be perused 
with advantage in other seasons of afflic- 
tion as well as in that which is now hap- 
pily passed away. 





The Christmas Box. (Pickering.)—This 
little Christmas present of poetry is far 
superior, both in the choice of the poetry 
and the neatness and elegance of the 
printing, to most little volumes of the 
same unpresuming kind. It is dedicated 
to Dame Emma Dorothea, wife of Sir 
Francis Astley, we believe by a lady, and 


does great credit to her knowledge, her 
taste, and her piety. 





Christmas, and the Christmas Tree. 
By the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A.—This 
pleasant little book, printed for the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
seems to have been originally suggested 
by a passage in Mr. Howitt’s book on 
Germany, in which he describes the uni- 
versal custom of dressing the Christmas 
Tree in that country, so that in the poor- 
est cottages for a fortnight afterwards, you 
may see in the evening, by the lights 
within, the little tree, with a few apples 
and little figures hung on it, standing on 
a table, and the children around it ad- 
miring it ; if there be a baby, some of them 
holding it up to see the precious sight. 
These and other good old Christmas cus- 
toms Mr. Murray has agreeably brought 
together to enliven his essay, the chief 
object of which is the inculeation of those 
feelings of good-will, which form the best 
observance of this great Christian festival, 
and the promotion of acts of benevolence 
and charity. 





The Life of Archbishop Usher. By 
C. R. Elrington, D.D. 8vo. pp. viii. 
324, clxaviv. (App.)—This life was meant 
as an introductory volume to the recent 
uniform edition of Usher’s works, and is 
published separately, for the sake of those 
who wish to have it alone. The author 
owns that, if it had been designed at first 
as a separate work, many extracts would 
have been given at greater length, and 
fewer references made to the other volumes. 
We cannot therefore complain of any in- 
conveniences attaching to this form of pub- 
lication. Some new matter has been ob- 
tained from the papers of Trinity college, 
and much attention has been paid to the 
transactions connected with the death of 
Lord Strafford. “I trust (says the au- 
thor) I have fully vindicated the character 
of the Lord Primate from the foul calum- 
nies which have been thrown upon it by 
those who ought to have acted differently.”’ 
(p. vii.) To this we assent, and yet the 
work does not quite come up to our idea 
of a Life of ‘‘ the great luminary of the 
Irish Church,’’ as Johnson justly called 
him. For there is a captiousness about it 
which interferes with the pleasure of read. 
ing, but we shall only give one instance, 
to guard the reader against an error. At 
p- 249, the author complains of the editors 
of Usher's ‘* Body of Divinity,” in 1841, 
not printing a letter of the archbishop’s 
concerning that work, according to pro- 
mise ; but the fact is that they did not 
print it entire, whereas Doctor Elrington’s 
words would argue that they omitted it 
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entirely. There is at pp. 131-142, a va- 
luable analysis of Usher’s ‘ Religion of 
the Ancient Irish,’’ of which Dr. Elring- 
ton says, that it ‘‘ has been attacked in 
parts by several Roman Catholics, but has 
never received even a plausible answer.”’ 
(p. 142.) The Appendix contains infer 
alia a genealogy of Usher’s family, in- 
cluding several eminent persons of our 
own time ; the Irish articles, which are not 


often to be met with; and Tyrvell’s answer 
to Heylin, in vindication of Usher’s opi- 
nions, with which however Dr. Elrington 
does not entirely concur. (See p. 289.) 
We are glad to see so many useful mate- 
rials accumulated, and hope that the in- 
conveniences, which the author fairly ac- 
knowledges, and the blemishes to which 
we have adverted, may be remedied in a 
future edition. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Oct. 23. Mr. George Gabriel Stokes, 
M.A. (Senior Wrangler, 1841), Fellow of 
Pembroke college, was elected Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics. 
Oct. 24. The Seatonian prize poem was 
adjudged to the Rev. John Mason Neale, 
M.A. of Trinity coll.: the subject “ Edom.”’ 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

The Enterprise and Investigator, under 
the command of Sir James Ross, reached 
the entrance to Lancaster Sound on the 
28th of August last year, and did not 
attain a further westing than Port Leo- 
pold, at the entrance of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet (lat. 73° 50’ N., long. 90° 12’ W.). 
Here they wintered. On the 15th of May 
last, Sir James Ross, accompanied by a 
party of seamen, set out on an exploring 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
They travelled along the coast of North 
Somerset, south of Barrow’s Straits, for a 
distance of 230 miles: advancing as far 
west as the wreck of the Fury,—the 
vestiges of which were yet remaining. At 
this point Sir James deposited a large 
store of provisions, and also the screw- 
launch of the Enterprise. The adven- 
turous party were forty days away from 
their ships; and during that time fell in 
with not the slightest trace of the Erebus 
or the Terror. Neither did they see a 
single Esquimaux. The march of Sir 


James across the trackless regions of 
thick-ribbed ice is represented as being 
paralleled in difficulty only by that of Sir 
Edward Parry in his attempt to reach the 
North Pole. 

It was Sir James Ross’s intention to 
have passed the present winter at Mel- 
ville Island,—and to have renewed the 
search for Sir John Franklin next sum- 
mer. With this view he cut a canal of 
two miles and a half from Port Leopold 
into Prince Regent’s Inlet, and carried 
his ships through it; intending on émerg- 
ing into Barrow’s Straits to proceed west- 
ward. His plans, however, were com- 
pletely frustrated by the wild spirit of 
those latitudes. His ships were swept out 
of the Straits into Lancaster Sound by a 
pack of drift ice which it was impossible 
to stem. Under such untoward circum- 
stances, Sir James deemed it advisable to 
return to England. 

Sir John Richardson, who undertook 
an overland journey with the same object, 
reached his home at Portsmouth in safety, 
on Wednesday Nov. 7, having arrived in 
town from Liverpool on the preceding day. 
He is in excellent health; and, with the 
exception of being somewhat thinner, has 
not suffered by his adventurous coasting 
journey. All the Europeans of his party 
have returned with him. Dr. Rae, with 
the Canadians, remains out,—and will re- 
sume his searching labours next summer. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 24. The Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 
President, in the chair. 

The Report stated that Mr. Meyrick, 
B.A. of Trinity College, had resigned the 
office of Secretary, to which Mr. Wilmot, 
Christ Church, had succeeded, and that 
Mr. Lingard, B.A. Brasenose College, had 
resigned his office of Librarian, to which 
Mr. Whately, Christ Church, had been 
appointed ; also that Mr. J. H. Parker 
had been elected to serve on the Com- 





mittee. Communications were announced 
to have been received from the St. Alban’s 
and Northamptonshire Architectural So- 
cieties, and from Archdeacon Thorpe; a 
letter had also been received from Brough- 
ton Gifford, stating that an inscription in 
Lombardic characters had been discovered 
on one of the church bells. 

It was announced that a new church was 
in the course of erection in George-street, 
Oxford, in the middle-pointed style, the 
first stone of which was laid on St. Peter’s 
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day, with the Catholic accompaniments of 
a church procession and a full chanted 
service. 

Mr. J. H. Parker read a paper on the 
chief points of difference between the Early 
French Style and the Early English Style 
of Gothic Architecture. The French 
churches of the thirteenth century are 
generally much more lofty than the 
English churches of the same period, and 
in consequence the buttresses are much 
more massive and important, and in the 
flying buttresses there are generally two 
arches, one over the other. The pillars 
are also much more heavy than the Early 
English pillars, and are frequently plain 
round masses with classical capitals, and 
bases resembling the usual late Norman 
base. The Early French churches have 
almost invariably an apse at the east end, 


and the windows of the apse are usually 
lancet-shaped, while the side windows are 
of two or more lights, with foliated circles 
over them. In England the east end is 
usually flat, with either three lancet 
windows or a large window with foliated 
circles in the head, and single lancet 
windows on the sides. A particular early 
kind of tracery is used much more abund- 
antly in France than in England, and 
apparently a few years earlier.—An inte- 
resting discussion of some duration ensued, 
in which various members took part. 

The President stated that a plan had 
been discovered for warming churches with 
gas, by means of which all flues and smoke 
were avoided. Mr. J, H. Parker men- 
tioned an ancient fire-place of the fifteenth 
century in a church at Salisbury, the chim- 
ney of which was carried up a buttress. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov. 2. ‘The first Monthly Meeting 
for the season took place in the Institute’s 
new apartments in Suffolk Street, Octa- 
vius Morgan, esq. in the chair. 

The accession of ninety new members 
since the meeting at Salisbury was an- 
nounced. C. H. Newmarch, esq. of Ci- 
rencester communicated an account of the 
extensive discoveries of Roman remains 
recently made in that town, which we have 
already introduced to the notice of our 
readers, 

The Rev. F. Lee communicated a plan 
and drawing of parts of a Roman House, 
with a large Pavement of plain red mosaic, 
excavated during the autumn, ina meadow 
near St. Michael’s church, St. Alban’s. 

The Rev. H. Gunner sent an account, 
with plan and sections, of a Water Con- 
duit, probably Roman, recently brought 
to light beneath the walls of Winchester. 

Mr. Way read a letter from the Rev. E. 
Jarvis of Hackthorne, giving a descrip- 
tion of a British or Saxon Barrow lately 
opened by him in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln, in which were found parts of a 
wooden shield, with silver studs and orna- 
ments, and various other remains of some 
noble warrior there interred. 

Mr. Lane gave a description of the 
excavation of the tunnel for the purpose 
of examining the interior of Silbury Hill. 
Nothing of a sepulchral nature was found; 
and, as this is the third examination of the 
hill that has taken place with the same re- 
sult, the question seems set at rest. The 
original use of the hill was probably, it was 
thought, connected with the worship at the 
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Great Temple at Abury,—which is within 
sight: or it may have been the place of 
assemblage for civil purposes of a still 
earlier community. 

Mr. Tucker read a letter from Mr. 
Cooke giving an account of a discovery 
made in pulling down the north wall of 
the nave of Rew Stoke church in Somer- 
setshire. On removing a sculptured figure 
and niche, a small chamber was found 
closed by an oak panel let into a mould- 
ing; and within a small oaken vessel, in 
the form of a cup, a mass of dry coagu- 
lated animal matter—apparently blood. 
The sculpture on the cup is of earlier date 
than the architecture of the building which 
holds it; and it seems not improbable 
that, at the destruction of the neighbour- 
ing priory church of Woodspring, it was 
preserved by the pious zeal of some indi- 
vidual and transferred to the parish church. 
It has been suggested, as the priory was 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and founded not long after his murder, 
that the cup contained a portion of the 
blood of the archbishop and martyr. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
L. Jones, accompanying some Roman 
Tiles and Mortar from the ancient foss— 
proving, as he contended, that the spot 
whence they were brought is the true site 
of ‘*‘ Mediolanum,’’ the station between 
Rutunium and Herivi Mons, and on the 
via from Uriconium to Segontium. The 
site is Mathegrafal between Meifod and 
Llangynyw, in Montgomeryshire. 

A letter from Mr. C. C. Babington 
stated that, with the assistance of Mr. A. 
Taylor, he had succeeded in the past sum- 
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mer in determining the position of the 
Roman station at Granchester near Cam- 
bridge—the hitherto supposed site being 
unsupported by sufficient evidence. 
Amongst articles exhibited, were, three 
specimens of Limoges enamel :—a Salver, 
by J. Courtois, from the Royal Collection 
at Madrid ;—a Coffer, covered with paint- 
ings of subjects from the Old Testament, 
in brilliant colours, by “P. Courteys ;’’ 
—and a Portrait of Margarette of Navarre. 
These were sent by Mr. Webb.—There 
were also a richly embroidered frontal of 
an altar, apparently made up of parts of a 
cope, the work of the end of the fifteenth 
century, representing the Apostles and 
other saints, sent by Mr. Hakewill ;—a 
collection of metal and stone celts, flint 
arrow-heads, and other objects, found in a 
barrow in New Brunswick, by Capt. Wil- 
son, and exhibited by him ;—and various 
Roman objects in bronze, from Mr. 
Wardell of Leeds, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of York.—Mr. Forrest sent a 
carved ivory comb, with portraits and 
medallions of the time of Francis the 
First, apparently a marriage present ; also 
two ancient rings, one steel inlaid with 
antique paste, the other a crystal in mas- 
sive gold with a monogram engraved.— 
Mr. Rohde Hawkins exhibited a carving 
on a portion of a walrus tusk, being part 
of a group from the scene of the Betrayal, 
fifteenth century.—Mr. Gunner and Mr. 
Chester sent a collection of antiquities, 
chiefly found in the county of Norfolk, or 
at Micheldever, in Hampshire, in railway 
cuttings.—The Mayor of Lichfield exhi- 
bited an ancient object of iron for domestic 
discipline ; being a branks, or scold’s 
bridle.—Mr. Hewett brought a Saxon 
sword of iron and a Roman spear-head of 
bronze.—Two rubbings of early brasses 
from a hospital in Ghent were exhibited 
by Mr. Way.—-A rubbing of a brass cross 
in Eversley church, Hampshire, date 1502, 
on the gravestone of Richard Pendilton, 
and some ajulais tiles from Binfield church, 
Berkshire, were shown by Mr. Franks. 





GOLD COINAGE OF THE BRITONS. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Ashmolean 
Society, on the 29th Oct. a letter was read 
from the venerable Dr. Ingram, President 
of Trinity college, giving the following 
account of a very curious coin of Queen 
Boadicea. This coin, found at Stanlake, is 
very interesting on many accounts. In 
the first place, it so exactly corresponds, 
in its general character, with one in the 
British Museum, No. 28 in the British 
series engraved by Mr. Hawkins, that it 
may safely be referred to the same period, 
perhaps to the same mint; so that these 
two coins naturally illustrate and confirm 
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each other. The name of the illustrious 
heroine, who in the reign of Nero headed 
120,000 men against Suetonius Paulinus 
in Britain, appears in bold Roman capitals 
on the obverse of both. Both have the 
same reverse, namely, the Horse and 
Wheel, with the usual accompaniments 
of rings, &c. One point of difference, 
however, is remarkable between them. 
Though Bodvoc, Budoc, or Bodic, the 
Celto-Belgic name of Boadicea, was ori- 
ginally stamped in all probability on both 
coins alike, or at least was intended to be 
so, yet, unfortunately, one coin has lost 
the first letter of the name, and the other 
the last. But it is well known to numis- 
matists, that from various causes partial 
deficiencies are found even in the best 
specimens of ancient coinage, particularly 
on the edge or circumference, sometimes 
of the obverse, sometimes of the reverse. 
At all events there can be no doubt reason- 
ably entertained that both these coins are 
the genuine productions of the British 
mint, and of the period of that distin- 
guished Queen of the Iceni whose name 
they bear. In confirmation of this opinion 
it may be proper to state that there is no 
classical authority for the conventional 
elegantism and refinement by which this 
name has been lengthened into Boadicéa ; 
and it is quite inexcusable in Oberlin and 
other learned editors of Tacitus that they 
have altered the orthography of all the 
oldest and best MSS. of this invaluable 
historian, by changing Voudica, Boudicea, 
and Boudicia, into Boadicéa, on the mere 
modern authority of Rapin’s History of 
England. Bonduca is also a corruption. 
The Greek name in Dio is Bovdovixa or 
Bovdovixn. But, though the latter histo- 
rian confirms the authority of the best 
MSS. of Tacitus as to the orthography of 
the name, he differs from him in a very ma- 
terial point of fact. Dio says that the 
heroine died of disease, vor, occasioned 
perhaps by some rankling wound received 
in battle. Tacitus, if the reading be cor- 
rect, expressly asserts that she ended her 
life by poison; but whether administered 
by others or not he does not say; yet 
modern historians have repeated from each 
other the same story without examination, 
namely, that she poisoned herself after the 
loss of the battle, and the victory of 
Paulinus, in the year 61. Connected 
with this subject another observation may 
be made on the early coinage of Great 
Britain. From a passage in Cesar’s 
Commentaries, incorrectly printed in all 
the editions, it has been sometimes main- 
tained, that the Britons at the period in 
question had no gold coinage, nor indeed 
any coinage at all. The learned keeper 
of the coins in the British Museum has 
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rescued this passage of Cesar from the 
imputation which otherwise would attach 
to the writer, of declaring that which there 
is now every reason to believe was untrue, 
and contrary to that which in all proba- 
bility he really intended to assert. Instead 
of reading, as in the printed editions, 
‘‘utuntur ere ut nummo aureo,’’ &c. a 
beautiful MS. of about the tenth century 
in the British Museum reads the passage 
thus: ‘‘ utuntur aut ere, aué nummo 
aureo,’’ &c.: “they use either brass money, 
or gold money, or, instead of money, iron 
rings adjusted to a certain weight.’’ This 
incidental notice of the iron rings, so much 
in common use by way of barter and ex- 
change among our British ancestors in 
that remote age, may perhaps account for 
the constant and repeated representations 
of such rings as concomitant symbols and 
ornaments in the various types of their 
coinage. In conclusion, it may be ob- 
served that this beautiful coin, and others 
which resemble it more or less, forcibly 
remind us of some of the Greco-Bactrian 
coins of India, of which Professor Wilson 
has given so many curious specimens in 
his valuable and interesting work entitled 
Arriana Antiqua,—particularly those with 
the word KOPANO in bold Greek cha- 
racters on the obverse, carrying us back 
to the Homeric times and principles, when 
the axiom ’Ers xowpavos eorw was the 
grand motto of monarchy all over the 
world,—the doctrine of one supreme and 
directing Curator! The successors of 
Alexander governed India on this prin- 
ciple, and on this principle alone can it 
be governed now. It was on this prin- 
ciple alone that the British Queen of the 
first century after the Christian era, whose 
coin we have before us, was enabled to 
collect her vast army against Paulinus; 
and a British Queen of the nineteenth 
century can only rule a vast empire on 
the same principle. ‘‘ It may be therefore 
safely asserted,’’ says Mr. Hawkins, “ that, 
previous to the invasion of Julius Cesar 
in the year 55 A.C. and before the Roman 
dominion was generally established through- 
out this island, the Britons had a metallic 
currency of struck coin, formed upon a 
Grecian model. Julius Cesar himself, 
when correctly read and rightly inter- 
preted, asserts the fact, and the actual 
discovery of coins in various parts of the 
island unequivocally confirms it.’’ Mr. 
Hawkins reasonably supposes that Grecian 
coins became known in this island either 
from the commercial visits of the Phoe- 
nicians, or through the communications 
which must have taken place between Bri- 
tain and Gaul. They were at first coarsely 


imitated by native artists, who executed 
their designs with various degrees of. skill, 
or rather want of skill, till the intercourse 
with the Romans improved the workman- 
ship ; and, as this becomes apparent upon 
the coins, Roman letters are found intro- 
duced. It was under Cunobeline that 
British coins attained their greatest per- 
fection, probably from the amicable rela- 
tions which subsisted between him and 
the Roman Emperor. At length they 
finally disappeared ; for the Roman power 
became firmly established in this country, 
and Roman coins, in their turn, became 
naturally the only circulating medium. 





SEPULCHRAL ANTIQUITIES AT DUN- 
FERMLINE. 

During the re-laying of the floor of the 
Abbey Church of Dunfermline, the work- 
men recently came upon two massive stone 
coffins lying side by side, and very near 
the spot where “ the rude awtare’’ of the 
original abbey stood. The coffins were 
hollowed out of one single block each, 
with a circular space for the head. In 
one was found a body completely cased in 
leather, the other was full of dust. The 
leather casing was in excellent preserva- 
tion, but the body within was completely 
gone, scarcely a little bone being left. The 
former was taken out carefully and cleaned, 
and was found to have been laced likea pair 
of stays all down the back and round the 
soles of the feet, with much care. The 
Rev. P. Chalmers has it in possession, and 
intends putting it into one of the glass 
cases in the local museum. In another 
part of the church was found a circular 
building like a well ; it was near the south 
wall. By Mr. Matthewson’s orders it 
was cleared out, and was found only to be 
a yard deep, and the bottom puddled with 
clay ; the sides were of stout masonry. 





‘ INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF AN AN- 


CLENT MINE IN WALES. 

In October last the miners at Llandudno 
near Conway, broke, in the course of their 
labours, into what appeared to be an ex- 
tensive cavern, the roof of which, being 
one mass of stalactite, reflected back their 
lights with dazzling splendour. On exa- 
mination the cavern turned out to be an 
old work, probably Roman, the benches, 
stone hammers, &c. used by that ancient 
peopie having been found entire, together 
with many bones of mutton, which had 
been consumed by these primitive miners. 
The bones are, to all appearance, as fresh, 
though impregnated with copper, as they 
were when denuded of their fleshy cover- 
ing. The cavern is about forty yards long. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The President of the French Republic 
has taken advantage of the retirement of 
M. de Falloux to break up his late mi- 
nistry, and form a new one composed of 
his own personal friends. On the 31st 
Oct. he addressed a letter to the President 
of the Assembly, explaining his motives 
for the change. Having waited nearly a 
year to see how far power wielded by a 
ministry whose members were of contrary 
opinions would effect happy results, ‘‘ in 
place of effecting a fusion of different 
shades of opinion, I only arrived at a 
neutralization of force.’’ It is necessary 
to have a single direction of a firm cha- 
racter. ‘‘A whole system triumphed on 
the 10th of December, for the name of 
Napoleon is a complete programme in it- 
self. It means ut home order, authority, 
religion, and the welfare of the people,— 
abroad, national dignity. It is this policy 
inaugurated by my election that I would 
establish by the aid of the Assembly and 
the people.’”? The names of the new mi- 
nisters are General d’Hautpoul, Minister 
of War; M. Ferdinand Barrot, Minister 
of the Interior; M. Rouber, Minister of 
Justice; M. de Parrieu, Minister of Public 
Works; M. A. de Rayneval, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Fould, Minister of 
Finance ; Admiral Romain Desfosses, Mi- 
nister of Marine. Messrs. Molé, Thiers, 
and General Changarnier have promised 
to support the new Cabinet. 

The President has since ventured on 
the bold step of liberating all the prisoners 
of Belle Isle, amounting to 1200, who 
were engaged in the insurrection of June 
184 


HUNGARY. 


The Commander-in-Chief, Baron Hay- 
nau, has granted an amnesty to all those 
who have been condemned to imprison- 
ment for the term of one year or less. 
He has also directed that no further steps 
are to be taken against those persons who 
stand accused of concealing Kossuth’s 
notes and small quantities of ammunition, 
or of having supplied the insurgents with 
military stores during the war. The pun- 
ishment of death will not in future be in- 
flicted upon such insurgents as have been 





simply guilty of political crimes, but only 
on those who may be convicted of murder, 
either directly or indirectly, or of having 
exercised systematic cruelty under very 
aggravated circumstances against the other 
races inhabiting the country formerly com- 
prehended in the kingdoms of Hungary, 
Croatia, &c. Three thousand of the Mag- 
yars who were encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Widdin have already returned 
to Austria. Eleven hundred of them, 
among whom are one hundred officers and 
men of rank formerly belonging to Bem 
and Guyon’s corps, are on their way to 
Italy to join the army there. 


TURKEY. 


The Emperor of Russia will not admit 
that any power has a right to interfere in 
his differences with the Porte, either as 
regards the refugees or the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. The measures 
respecting these provinces are to be main- 
tained independently of any control of the 
western powers. One very serious con- 
dition is, that notwithstanding the treaty 
of Balta Limen the Emperor is to retain 
forty thousand men in the Danubian pro- 
vinces during the winter. The garrison 
of Bucharest alone will consist of 10,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry. The advanced 
guard of the Russian army centered in 
Bessarabia moves to the line of the Pruth. 
Jassy is also to be occupied by a strong 
garrison, forming communication with the 
army in Bessarabia. As a compensation 
for these measures the Turkish govern- 
ment may increase the garrisons on the 
Danube from Widdin to Silestria. 

On the 2d Nov. 60,000 men were re- 
viewed at San Stefano, on the coast of 
Marmora, by the Sultan. Sir Stratford 
Canning and General Aupick were present. 
The Turkish government have removed 
the Hungarian and Polish prisoners further 
from the frontier, to Shumla. Sir Stratford 
Canning has sent passports to General 
Guyon and the other Englishmen who 
were in the Hungarian service. The Sultan 
has made M. Lamartine the present of a 
large tract of land, several leagues, in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. It is nearly 
uninhabited, but there is a large dwelling- 
house and appurtenances ofan Asiatic farm, 
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CANADA, 


The accounts from Canada declare that 
the late political excitement is still kept 
up. The old Ascendancy party, the new 
Annexation party, and a strange com- 
mingling of views on the subject of Church 
and State, Protection and Free Trade, form 
the staple of the political discussions. A 
large emigration from Canada to Cali- 
fornia is going on. 


BORNEO, 


Sir James Brooke has returned from a 
recent expedition led against the pirates 
of Sakaran and Larabas, in which it ap- 
pears that more than 87 prahus and about 
1200 pirates were destroyed, whilst there 


were very few casualties in Sir J. Brooke's 
squadron. 
MADAGASCAR. 

A Mauritius journal, of Aug. 8th, men- 
tions the death of Ranavalo Marigaeka, 
Queen of Madagascar. This event there 
was reason to hope would put an end to 
the difficulties which had hitherto existed, 
as her son, who succeeds to the throne, is 
a Christian, and likely to pursue a more 
liberal and more tolerant policy than that 
followed by his mother, of whom ™ngland 
and France had so much reason to com- 
plain. The death of this cruel sovereign 
will give a new turn to the affairs of Ma- 
dagascar. This is the woman who decreed 
that her subjects should forget the name 
of Jesus Christ. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Oct. 30. A new Coal Exchange having 
been erected in Thames-street, on the site 
of the old one, was this day opened with 
the presence of Royalty, great prepara- 
tions having been made for the reception 
of the Queen, who had graciously con- 
sented to be present. A sudden indispo- 
sition prevented Her Majesty from fulfil- 
ling her intention, but she sent her two 
elder children to do honour to the cere- 
mony, under the charge of their Royal 
father. At 11 o’clock the Lord Mayor, 
accompanied by several Aldermen, and a 
deputation from the Navigation Com- 
mittee, took water at Southwark Bridge, 
and proceeded in his Lordship’s barge to 
Whitehall stairs ; where lay a flotilla of 
boats—some belonging to men-of- war, and 
painted a sombre black, some painted 
blue, with gilt mouldings, the property of 
the Royal yacht. Close in-shore the 
Royal barge, the Queen’s shallop, and the 
Admiralty barges, were drawn up, waiting 
the arrival of the Prince Consort. The 
Royal barge was built for Frederick 
Prince of Wales, her Majesty’s great- 
grandfather, and is rowed by 27 men. 
The Admiralty barge was presented to 
the Council of the Admiralty by Prince 
George of Denmark, when Lord High 
Admiral. H.R.H. Prince Albert, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal, and attended by the 
Royal suite, came by the Great Western 
Railway from Windsor Castle. At a 
quarter-past 12 o’clock the Royal party 
left Buckingham Palace in three carriages, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert wore the uniform 
of Captain-General of the Hon. Artillery 
Company. The line of procession left 





Whitehall in the following order :—Com- 
modore Henry Eden, Superintendent of 
the Woolwich Dockyard, took the lead in 
his barge. It was followed by that of 
Vice-Admiral Elliot, Commander - in - 
Chief at the Nore. After these came the 
barge of the Lord Mayor’s Water Bailiff, 
that of the Lord Mayor, and then the state 
barge, bearing the Royal visitors, her 
progress guarded from interruption by 
two Royal yacht gigs and two Royal yacht 
barges, the. Queen’s shallop followed. 
Then came several Admiralty barges, and 
the Trinity barge closed the procession. 

It passed along a double line of barges 
and steam-boats moored along the river, 
all of which, together with the bridges 
and many galleries erected on the wharfs, 
were crowded with spectators. 

The point of landing was nearly at the 
eastern extremity of the Custom-house 
quay, where a circular tent, 72 feet in 
diameter, had been erected, and a covered 
corridor 36 feet wide conducting to the 
Coal Exchange. ‘T'wo large floating plat- 
forms, or “ dumb lighters,’’ measuring 
nearly 100 feet each, were moored abreast 
of each other in front of the quay wall, in 
order that the Royal barges might be able 
to draw up close alongside. Shortly be- 
fore half-past twelve o’clock the deputa- 
tions of Aldermen and Common Council- 
lors, accompanied by the Lord Mayor, 
who was attended by the Macebearer and 
the usual officials, proceeded in procession 
to the floating platform to await the ar- 
rival of the visitors. At half-past twelve 
the Duke of Cambridge, in the uniform of 
Field-Marshal, arrived at the pavilion. 
A few minutes afterwards the bands of the 
Artillery Company and of the 11th Hus- 
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sars struck up ‘ See the conquering hero 
comes,’’ and the Duke of Wellington was 
observed walking up the covered way 
leading from the Coal Exchange, attended 
by several military officers. The Mar- 
quesses of Anglesea and Clanricarde, 
Lord John Russell and most of the Mi- 
nisters, and Sir Robert Peel, were also 
present. 

At a few minutes after one o'clock the 
cheers of the populace and the firing of 
the Tower guns announced the approach 
of the Royal visitors. A procession was 
formed headed by the city trumpeters and 
marshals, Then came the deputations of 
the Common Council and Aldermen, the 
Recorder, and the Lord Mayor, followed 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert, leading on his 
right the Princess Royal, and on his left 
the Prince of Wales. The interior of the 
Coal Exchange was crowded with com- 
pany. Opposite the grand entrance was 
a throne erected for Her Majesty, and by 
it were placed three chairs of state, one of 
them—for the Prince of Wales—sur- 
mounted by a plume of feathers made of 
spun glass. As soon as the company had 
taken their places, the Lord Mayor, robed 
in crimson velvet, advanced with the Re- 
corder towards Prince Albert, who stood 
in front of the throne, having one of the 
Royal children on each side of him; and 
the learned gentleman then proceeded to 
read an address. 

It stated that, “ When we consider that 
with this Exchange is associated the crea- 
tion of an increase of our commerce and 
manufactures, and when we recollect that 
the article of coal ministers most essen- 
tially to the wants of the manufacturer, 
that it illuminates houses, fuses metals, 
and is mainly instrumental in putting in 
motion the mighty power of steam, we 
fecl much pride and gratification that the 
enlightened beneficence of Her Majesty 
the Queen has induced her to extend her 
favour and consideration to this as well 
as other objects of national importance. 
From the days of the heroic achievements 
of Nelson to the present time, the tonnage 
of British shipping, and the number of 
mariners employed, have been more than 
doubled. This nursery of British seamen 
has in other times mainly conduced to 
the interests of the country; and we may 
confidently repose upon that powerful 
Navy which has been called into existence 
by the interests of commerce, and the in- 
exhaustible resources of British enter- 
prise.’? After his Royal Highness’s re- 
ply, the chairman, Mr. Wood, and the 
seconder of the address, Mr. Edkins, were 
presented to his Royal Highness, as was 
also Mr. Bunning, the architect. The 
royal party then, under the conduct of the 
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Lord Mayor, ascended the staircase, and 
were conducted through the apartments 
which had been prepared for Her Ma- 
jesty’s reception, and the other offices of 
the building; and during his absence 
from the hall, the crimson cloth with 
which it was covered was removed, so as 
to display the beautiful floor. This floor, 
which is sixty feet in diameter, is com- 
posed of desiccated wood, inlaid in vari- 
ous colours. The chief feature of the de- 
sign is a mariner’s compass—the needle 
pointing due north, to the left of the en- 
trance. In the centre is the City shield, 
the anchor, and other ornamental devices. 
The prevailing hues of the floor are dark 
and Jight brown and white, and the woods 
employed are black ebony, black oak, 
common and red English oak, wainscot, 
white holly, mahogany, American elm, 
red and white walnut (French and Eng- 
lish), and mulberry? The black oak is a 
curiosity in itself, being part of an old 
tree which was discovered and removed 
from the bed of the Tyne river about 
twelve months since. It is supposed to 
have grown upon the spot where it was 
found, and owing to its large dimensions 
must have been at least 400 or 500 years 
old at the time it fell, although how 
many centuries it may have lain embedded 
in the bed of the river it would be impos- 
sible to say. The mulberry wood intro- 
duced in the blade of the dagger in the 
City shield has also some historical in- 
terest attached to it, being a portion ofa 
tree planted by Peter the Great when 
working as a shipwright in this country. 
The whole consists of upwards of four 
thousand pieces, which we are given to 
understand were, a very short time since, 
either in the tree, in the growing state, or 
cut from wet unseasoned logs. 

The Exchange consists of a spacious 
area or rotunda, with four galleries, which 
are formed of iron. The dome of the area 
rests on eight piers of elegant framework, 
artistically emblazoned in colours, and the 
walls are ornamented with various paint- 
ings in panels, which represent the most 
remarkable fossil remains of the coal plant, 
the manner of working the coal, and views 
of the chief coal mines in the kingdom, 
the intervening spaces being filled with 
trophies of the working tools of the 
miners, &c. 

The funds for the erection of the build- 
ing, which has cost upwards of 40,000/. 
were partly raised by a rate raised under 
the provisions of the Coal Act, for the re- 
pairs of the ancient mart in St. Botolph, 
and partly by advance from the other re- 
sources of the Corporation. On his Royal 
Highness’s return to the hall, the guests 
were conducted to ryt eer room, 
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which opened from several points into the 
area of the hall. The Lord Mayor ad- 
vanced to the entrance of his Royal High- 
ness’s saloon, so as to be seen and heard 
by all present, and announced that with 
his Royal Highness’s permission, and in 
the name of Her Majesty, he would give 
them the health of her Majesty the Queen. 
The Lord Mayor afterwards gave serialim 
the health of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and the other members of the 
Royal Family, and lastly, ‘‘ Prosperity to 
the City of London,’’ which was drunk 
with all the honours, and the air of “ Rule 
Britannia.”’ 

At about a quarter to three o’clock the 
distinguished party broke up, and the 
Royal Family returned to Whitehall Stairs 
in the Elfin steamer. As Prince Albert 
stepped on board he’ turned round and 
expressed to the Lord Mayor his gratifi- 
cation at the mode in which the proceed- 
ings had been conducted; the Prince 
added, addressing the Royal children,— 
‘*Remember, you are indebted to the 
Lord Mayor for one of the happiest days 
of your lives.’? In a letter dated the 
same day from Downing Street, Lord 
John Russell announced to the Lord 
Mayor (Sir James Duke,) that the Queen 
had been pleased to direct that he should 
be created a Baronet. 

The Cholera.—-The Registrar-General 
has given us, in his notes, a review of the 
social and natural circumstances which 
have directed and aggravated the opera- 
tion of this disease. Whatever the origi- 
nal virus, or the mysterious leaven of the 
pest, nothing is more open and intelligible 
than the paths it has trod, and the seasons 
of its comparative ravages. Hovering 
round the coast and creeping up estuaries, 
it has taken. up its abode in the great ports 
‘‘ washed’’ by our chief tidal streams. 
The Thames, the Mersey, the Humber, 
the Trent, the Severn, the Tyne, the Ta- 
mar, the Orwell, — indeed we might go 
through the whole list, have been the 
channels of invasion. Every town, and 
almost every village, on the line of the 
Thames, or even near its waters, from the 
North Foreland to Oxford, has had its 
proportion of victims, At Gravesend and 
in the metropolis the mortality has been 
more than double, at Brentford it has 
been tripled, and doubled even in the 
rural vicinity of Great Marlow. At Li- 
verpool and the adjacent populous districts 
the mortality has been more severe than 
in the metropolis ; so also at Hull and at 
Gainsborough. At these two last places 
it was for the three months at the annual 
rate of 12 per cent. on the whole popula- 
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tion. In Portsea island, including Ports- 
mouth, and at Southampton, tle mortality 
was tripled ; so also at Plymouth and the 
adjoining districts. Bristol, Newcastle, 
North Shields, Sunderland, Yarmouth, 
Ipswich, exhibit rather less serious results. 
In Cornwall, at St. Germain on the Ta- 
mar, and some other ports, the mortality 
was five times the average ; twice the ave- 
rage at Liskeard ; whilst at one village 93 
perished out of 789. Thus did the pesti- 
lence fringe all our shores with death, and 
enter with every tide into the heart of this 
isle. 

The disease seems to have ascended the 
upward surface of the country everywhere 
with a diminished force. The mortality 
of Manchester was only half that of Li- 
verpool; and in the high ground beyond 
the valley of the Ribble, including Skip- 
ton, Settle, Ripon, Knaresborough, Keigh- 
ley, Todmorden, Halifax, and even Hud- 
dersfield, where there were some deaths 
from cholera, the mortality was less than 
the average. Of the eleven divisions 
into which England is divided, two—the 
North Midland and the South Midland— 
exhibit a less than average mortality for 
the quarter. Birmingham, again, has not 
only been free from the cholera, but has 
been more than usually healthy. Derby 
and Nottingham have escaped. That the 
heaths and moors of the North Riding and 
of Cumberland, aswell as the South Downs 
and Salisbury Plain, should almost en- 
tirely escape is intelligible enough. So 
also is the fact that Farnham was un- 
usually healthy, and at Letherhead, with 
a population of 2,000, there were posi- 
tively no deaths in the quarter, except 
those of two seven-months’ children. But 
the area and list of fortunate exemptions 
are very soon exhausted. Unfavourable lo- 
calities, and still more unfavourable social 
conditions, have harboured the cholera 
everywhere in the island. Salisbury, 
which receives in its gardens and streets 
all the waters of Wiltshire, dammed up 
almost to a level with the threshholds of 
its houses, as well as Wilton and Alder- 
bury, in the same valley, have suffered 
five times their usual mortality. Else- 
where the miserable condition of the 
people, the presence of unmitigated nui- 
sances, the injurious influences of the em- 
ployment, or other removable causes, have 
done all the mischief. While Sheffield, 
owing to strenuous sanitary measures, has 
escaped a second visit of the cholera, Brad- 
ford, Hunslet, Dewsbury, Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and Leeds, under, much the 
same physical circumstances, have suf- 
fered considerably. At Wolverhampton 
the mortality has been tripled, and at 
Bilston, which was devastated in 1832, 
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the deaths have been 700 out of 20,000. 
At Newcastle-under-Lyme the town sewer, 
miscalled a river, being dammed up by a 
mill expands into a basin of filth in the 
hollow of the town, the mortality of 
which has been consequently doubled. 
Merthyr Tydfil, on a dry soil, and in a 
lofty and open situation, is a mere collec- 
tion of filthy hovels, without drains, with- 
out domestic conveniences, with scarcely 
a pretence of paving or gutters, without 
water, and with hardly one social institu- 
tion except its accumulations of dirt. It 
has been swept by the cholera. The like 
relation of cause and effect prevails 
everywhere else. Even under the healthi- 
est natural condition, where the people 
live in cellars, where one room is used for 
all the purposes of life, or where half a 
dozen or more sleep in one close chamber, 
there the cholera riots uncontrolled, and 
levies its lawful forfeit from the negligence 
of man. 

Sept. 26. The first stone of the great 
City Prison at Holloway was laid by the 
Lord Mayor. On the stone, which weighs 
4§ tons, the following sentence is in- 
scribed :—‘* May God preserve the City 
of London, and make this place ‘ a terror 
to evil-doers.’ ”’ 

On taking down the spire of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, it was found that the iron 
cramps had become oxidised and had 
burst, leaving the joints of the masonry 
open; the stones facing the west and 
south-west were much decomposed, but 
those towards the north-east had the tool- 
marks perfect. In rebuilding, the hard- 
est stones have been placed opposite the 
south-west, and all deficiency made good 
with new Portland stone ; each joint was 
saddle-jointed, and in every joint were 
inserted iron dove-tailed cramps enveloped 
in sheet-copper (soldered) and run with 
lead. The spire is hollow, and its sides 
about 10 inches thick, and a new solid 
course of Portland stone has been now 
introduced about mid-way, and the spindle 
passes through this, and is secured with a 
nut; the spindle has also been painted 
and wrapped in lead. Between the solid 
course and the capstone were deposited 
lists of the trustees, guardians, and voters 
of the borough of Finsbury. The vane is 
a new one of copper, six feet long by two 
feet deep, which, with the staff, 12 feet 
two inches long, has been gilt. The new 
lightning conductor is 180 feet long, and 
passes to below the foundation, and ter- 
minates in a furcated form. 

Oct. 11. The Sailors’ Home, in Well- 
street, near the London Docks, is now 
completed, by the erection of the eighth 
and last dormitory, which bears the name 
of the “ Adelaide,”? her Majesty the Queen 
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Dowager, with her characteristic benevo- 
lence, having defrayed the entire cost 
(4207. 5s. 9d.) of its erection. During the 
past year 112 ships have been manned 
from the ‘‘ Home,’’ and 4633 boarders 
have been received, making a total during 
the last 14 years of 41,992 seamen who 
have passed through the institution. 

In London Wall, at the corner of Little 
Winchester-street, a building has been 
erected for the celebration of the rites of 
the Greek Church, under the direction of 
Mr. Owen. It is lofty and substantial, 
and must have cost a considerable sum of 
money. The opportunity was a good one 
for introducing a characteristic type, and 
this would seem to have been aimed at, 
but is missed. The architecture of By- 
zantium, the capital of the Lower Greek 
empire (not “the Corinthian Order,’’ as 
some of our contemporaries have stated), 
is adopted for parts of the building, but 
is not thoroughly carried out. The plan 
is a Greek cross, marked by a shallow re- 
cess in each side, and is crowned by a flat 
cupola in the centre. In two of the re- 
cesses are tribunes or galleries carried on 
horse-shoe arches and columns, the arches 
having a fringe of ornament. The orna- 
mentation of the fronts of the galleries is 
Italian, and so is the ceiling generally. 
In front of the iconostasis, or screen in- 
closing the sanctuary, which is ornamented 
to a considerable extent, and is being co- 
loured and gilt, are marble steps. The 
pulpit is peculiar in outline, half a water- 
butt ona post. Externally there is the 
same curious mixture of styles. There is 
a recessed porch formed by Byzantine 
columns, coupled dos-a-dos, with fringed 
horse-shoe arches (three intercolumnia- 
tions): above are three other arches of 
similar character, having windows beneath 
them, while the front of the building is 
crowned by a pediment, with a heavy con- 
sole cornice. The whole of the front is 
of brickwork cemented, with the exception 
of the porch, which is of stone.— Builder. 

Oct. 25. This day the trial commenced, 
at the Old Bailey, of Frederick George 
Manning and Maria his wife, for a mur- 
der which has excited a degree of public 
interest never surpassed. Their victim 
was Patrick O’Connor, a gauger in the 
docks, who had been an old acquaintance 
of the female prisoner. Manning, aged 
30, was formerly a guard on the Great 
Western Railway ; his wife, aged 28, was 
a Swiss by birth, and had lived under her 
maiden name of De Roux with Lady 
Blantyre and other persons of rank. They 
were living married at Miniver Place, Ber- 
mondsey, where O’Connor was accus- 
tomed to visit them, and where his grave 
had been dug some weeks before beneath 
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the pavement of the kitchen, and many 
other preparations made for the bloody 
deed. The murder was committed on the 
9th Aug. by the female, who shot O’Con- 
nor on his going down stairs to wash his 
hands. His body was buried as had been 
pre-arranged, and was not discovered 
until the 17th of the same month, at 
which time Mrs. Manning had possessed 
herself of O’Connor’s property, and both 
prisoners were gone. The woman was 
arrested at Edinburgh on the 21st, and 
Manning in Jersey on the 26th. After 
two days’ trial both prisoners were found 
Guilty, and were executed at Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol on the 13th Nov. Manning 
made a confession: his wife, who has 
realised in many respects Shakspere’s 
conception of Lady Macbeth, was self- 
possessed and obdurate to the last. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The magistracy and public of this county 
have, with the most perfect unanimity, 
united to present an address of congratu- 
lation to his Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
on occasion of his having held the Lord 
Lieutenancy for the extraordinary period 
of fifty years. The address was written, 
in an ornamental style, upon vellum, with 
a border composed of the armorial shields 
of the Duke’s ancestry, and it was inclosed 
in an oak frame mounted with silver. It 
was signed by the High Sheriff, and pre- 
sented by him on the 27th of September, 
when an unusually numerous company of 
gentlemen assembled at the Three Crowns 
hotel in Leicester, in order to do honour 
to the occasion. The Lord Lieutenant 
acknowledged the compliment in a most 
feeling manner. A statue of his Grace, 
in bronze, is to be erected in the town of 
Leicester, and Mr. Edward Davis, has re- 
ceived a commission as the sculptor. 

SHROPSHIRE. 


A new Cattle Market, comprising nearly 
four acres in extent, is now in progress of 
being formed for the town of Shrewsbury. 
The first stone was laid with much cere- 
mony by the mayor, attended by the body 
corporate. In a cavity of the stone a 
bottle containing several coins of the pre- 
sent reign was deposited, with the follow- 
ing inscription, written by Mr. Pidgeon, 
treasurer to the corporation :— 

‘« The first stone of this building, being 
on the site of a new Cattle Market, was 
laid by Robert Baugh Blakemore, esquire, 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, on the 17th day of 
September, 1849, and the thirteenth of 
the reign of her most gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria; an undertaking com- 
menced by the corporation of this ancient 
town, at the request of a large and influ- 
ential meeting of the inhabitants,to remove 
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the existing inconvenience, danger, and 
delay occasioned by horses, cattle, and 
other animals being exposed for sale in 
the streets and principal thoroughfares of 
the place, and also to afford those accom- 
modations which the experience and ener- 
gies of the present age suggest as most 
conducive to the interests of those who 
may attend for the sale or purchase of 
cattle at Shrewsbury. 

“‘Under the Divine favour may the 
work prosper, and answer the design pro- 
posed.—FrLoreat SALoria.”’ 

A new vestry, tower, and gallery were 
added to Astley church a few years ago, 
with a handsome reredos and stone font. 
During the present summer the trustees 
of Shrewsbury school, as impropriators of 
the tithes of the chapelry, have caused the 
stonework of the eastern window to be 
restored, which has been done in the most 
effective manner by Mr. Dodson, archi- 
tect, of Shrewsbury. The window is early 
Decorated, and of three lights. It is some- 
what peculiar from the cusps springing 
out of the soffit-plane. The upper mul- 
lions intersect in the head, and display 
trefoil and quatrefoil tracery. The but- 
tresses which flank the sides of this portion 
of the building have likewise been re- 
paired, and the apex of the gable finished 
with a trefoil finial. To render this good 
work more complete, glazing of a tasteful 
design has been placed in the chancel 
window by John Bishton Minor, esq. of 
Astley House, and executed by Mr. D. 
Evans of Shrewsbury. It consists of three 
figures on a diapered and richly foliated 
ground, viz. the patron saint of the church, 
Michael the Archangel, winged, and hold- 
ing a spear; on the right arm is a shield 
displaying a cross, and at the feet a dragon, 
to which the spear is pointed. King 
Edgar, bearing a sword in his right hand, 
and in his left the figure of a church; he 
is supposed to have been the founder of 
the mother church of St. Mary in Salop, 
about the year 980. St. Katharine, with 
the insignia of a wheel. Beneath each is a 
scroll inscribed withthe name. The upper 
compartments are filled with a similar 
pattern ground, the centre of each division 
having a rich flower and lozenge ornament 
of ruby glass. The south door of this 
church, now walled up (from the principal 
entrance being at the west), is an interest- 
ing specimen of Anglo-Norman architec- 
ture of the time of Henry I. It shows a 
semicircular arch, having on the hood or 
label-moulding the nail-head ornament, 
and beneath the embattled. An inner 
arch is similarly adorned, and has the re- 
mains of foliated caps in tolerable pre- 
servation, but the shafts are unfortunately 
destroyed, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct.10. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps 
to be Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
and Treasurer and Cofferer to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales; also Treasurer to 
H. R. H. Prince Albert; Colonel the Hon. 
Charles Grey, (Equerry to the Queen,) to be 
yam Secretary to His Royal Highness, vice 

Lipps. 

Oct. 16. Stapleton Charles Cotton, + to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen at Arms, vice Denne. 

Oct. 29. Lord A. C. L. Fitzroy (Lieut. and 
Capt. Coldstream Guards) to be Equerry in 
Ordinary to Her oo vice Phipps. 

Oct. 30. George Bott, esq. Lieut. R.N. to 
be Superintendent of the penal settlement of 
the colony of British Guiana. 

Oct. 31. The Right Hon. Sir James Duke, 
Knt. (Lord Mayor of the City of London,) 
created a Baronet. 

Nov.1. Royal Artillery, Maj.-Gen. J. Arm- 
strong to be Colonel Commandant. — John 
Gordon, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, vice Gilbertson. 

ov. 2. 62d Foot, Major L. F. Jones, from 
half-pay Unattached, to be Major, vice H. B. 
Harvey, who exchanges; Brevet, Capt. C. 
Bacon, of 6th Foot, to be Major.—John Fran- 
cis Smyth, esq. to be Colonial Secretary for 
the colony of Sierra Leone.—Perceval Kirton, 
esq. to be Colonial Surgeon for Her Majesty’s 
settlements in the Gambia. 

Nov. 6. Brevet, Capt. R. Johns, of Royal 
Marines, to be Major in the Army. 

Nov. 9. 8th Foot, Capt. F. D. Lumley to be 
Major.—Unattached, Brevet Major J. Scargill, 
from the 97th Foot, to be Major.—6lst Foot, 
Major J. Campbell to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
C. C. Deacon to be Major. 

Nov. 13. Henry Jolin Glanville, esq. to be 
Chief Justice of St. Christopher’s ; Henry Isles 
Woodcock, esq. to be Chief Justice of Domi- 
nica ; Archibald Paull Burt, esq. to be Attor- 
ney-General of St. Christopher’s.—Niven Kerr, 
esq. (Consul in Cyprus) to be Consul for 
Rhodes, and the other Turkish Islands in the 
Archipelago. 

Nov. 14. Alex. James Moorliead, esq. to be 
7 and Registrar to the Commissioners 
for the Government of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. 

Nov. 16. 16th Light Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
Sir J. Thackwell, G.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Nov. 26. John — Blunt, esq. to be one 
of the Masters in Ordinary of the High Court 
of Chancery, vice Wingfield. 

Nov. 27. John Beecroft, esq. to be Consul 
in the territories on the coast of Africa lying 
between Cape St. Paul and Cape St. John.— 
Benj. Chilley Campbell Pine, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the district of Natal, in South 
Africa.—Robert William Keate, esq. to be 
Civil Commissioner and Collector of Taxes for 
the Seychelles Islands, dependencies of the 
Island of Mauritius. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cork.—Colonel J. C. Chatterton. 





Nava PREFERMENTS. 
Oct. 29. Commander C. F. A. Shadwell to 
the Hecate. 
Oct. 30. Adm. Sir T. B. Martin, G.C,B. to 


be Admiral of the Fleet; Vice-Adm. Sir E. D, 
King, Knt. K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue ; 
Rear-Adm. Sir J. C. Coghill, Bart. to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, 
C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be 
retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms pro 

1 Sept. 1846: Retired Capt. Thomas Dick and 
retired Capt. W. I. Scott. 

Nov. 2. To be Captains: E.C, J. D’Eyn- 
court, Thomas H. Mason, and J. Anderson,— 
To be Commanders: A. Gordon and W. T. 
Rivers. 

Nov. 5. Capt. Sir David Dunn, Knt. K.C-H. 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be retired 
Rear-Admiral, on the terms proposed | Sept. 
1846: Retired Capt. B. C. Cator. 

Nov. 7. Capt. Sir H. M. Blackwood, Bart. 
to the Vengeance: Capt. R. Smart to the 
Indefatigable. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Bishop of Chester to be Clerk of the Closet 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Rev. Alfred Ollivant, D.D. to be Bishop of 


Llan . 

Rev. H. H. Milman to be Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Rev. R. B. Hone to be Archdn. of Worcester. 

Rev. E. Browne to be Preb. of Exeter. 

Rev. W. Palmer to be Preb. of Salisbury. 

Rev. W. Cureton to be Canon of Westminster ; 
and Minister of St. Margaret’s. 

Rev. J. Scholefield to be Canon of Ely. 

Rey. R. Waldy to be Hon. Canon of Sarum. 

Rev. C.T. Whitley to be Hon. Canon of Durh, 

Rev. J. Bardsley, St. Philip's P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. R. W. Barnes, Probus V. Cornwall. 

Rev. B. J. J. Bateman, Sheldon R. Warwicksh. 

Rev. J. Birkett, St. James’s R. Colchester. 

Rev. J. Bradshaw, Christ Church P.C. West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. 

Rev. W. Brewster, St. Matthew P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. C. Bridges, Melcombe Regis R. Dorset. 

Rey. E. Bridgeman, Kinnerley V. Salop. 

Rev. E. B. Browne, Kenwyn V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Calvert, St. Antholin with St. John 
the ea Watling Street RR. London. 

Rev. S. B. Clarke, Christ Church P.C. South- 
port, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Clowes, Ashbocking V. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Davis, St. Mary P.C, Hatfield Bishop’s, 


Herts. 

ne. = ¥F. Dimock, Edingley P.C. Southwell, 

otts. 

Rev. G. Dover, St. Barnabas P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. T. W. Dowding, Preschute V. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Evetts, Prestwood P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. H. Farmar, Oakbridge P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. Gaskin, St. Cuthbert R. Bedford. 

Rev. — Gibson, Dacre V. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, Melling P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. A. Greenwell, Golborne P.C. Winwick, 
Lancashire. 

a. > = non, Lon By V. Linc. 
ev. J. F. Johnson sgill P.C. Ri 
Yorkshire. y "7 oy 

Rev. J. Kingdon, Michaelstow R. Cornwall. 

Rey. W. Lambert, Tibberton R. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Law, Little Shelford R. Camb. 

Rey. B. Maitland, Brunswick Chapel P.C. 
ay 5 > Middlesex. 

Rev. C. N. Mangin, Horsley V. Glouc, 

Rev. R. H. Millington, Holy Trinity P.C, 

Sor. hk eaten 

v. E. Morgan, Lianchairn R. Aberystwyth, 

Rev. W. Murray, Salcombe P.C, aaa 
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Rev. J. C. Napleton, Grendon Bishops P.C, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. G. Nightingale, Holcome P.C. Bury, 
Lancashire. 

Rey. E. Pickard, Warmwell with Foxall RR. 
Dorset. 

Rev. J. Picton, Milwich V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. 8S. Plant, Weston-u on-Trent V. Stafford. 

Rev. T. A. Pope, St. Matthias P.C. Stoke- 
Newington, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Ridgeway, The Watermen’s Church 
P.C. Penge, Surrey. 

Rev. A. Rogers, St. Paul’s P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. H. De Saumarez, St. Aldate R. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Spurrell, Great Shelford V. Camb. 

Rev. R. C. Swan, Hothfield R. Kent. 

Rey. H. O. Wilson, Church Stretton R. Salop. 

Rev. A. D. Wagner, St. Paul P.C. Brighton. 





. CHAPLAIN. . 
Rev. G. D. Adams, B.A. to the Earl of Kintore. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


The Right Hon. Baron Richards, Mr. Monti- 
ford Longfield, Q.C., and Mr. E. Hargreave, 
to be Commissioners to carry into execution 
the provisions of the Act for facilitating the 
sale of encumbered estates in Ireland. 

Rev. E. Firmstone to be Master of Lady Lum- 
ley’s Grammar School, Thornton. 

Rev. H. Meeres to be Master of the Grammar 
School, Rochester. 

Rey. L. P. Mercier, B.A. to be Master of the 
Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary 
School. 

George E. Day, M.D. to be Chandos Professor 
of Anatomy and Medicine in the University 
of St. Andrew’s. 


—— 


BIRTHS. 


June 28. At the Government House, Perth, 
Western Australia, the wife of his Excellency 
Capt. Fitz-Gerald, R.N. a dau. 

?.25. At Nellore, Madras, the wife of 
Arthur Purvis, esq. C. S. a son.——29. At the 
—- Beds, the wife of Alexander Pym, 
esq. a dau. 

ct. 5. At Tredegar, South Wales, the wife 
of W. H. Styles, esq. a son and heir.——18. At 
Collon, the Hon. Mrs. Delap, a dau.—20. In 
Grosvenor sq. Viscountess Ebrington, a dau. 
—In Lowndes sq. Lady Charles Pelham 
Clinton, adau.—— 21. At Whittinghame, N. B. 
Lady Blanche Balfour, a son.——23. At Eccle- 
ston sq. the wife of Capt. Armar L. Corry, a 
son.—24. In Norfolk cresc. the wife of Col. 
Maclean, a dau.— At Arbuthnott house, Lady 
Jane Arbuthnott, a son.——27. At the College, 
Winchester, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Moberly, 
ason.——At Dorfold, Cheshire, Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham Tollemache, a dau.——At Lexham hall, 
Mrs. F. W. Keppel, a dau.——28. At Pau, the 
wife of J. E. Bradshaw, esq. of Fair Oak Park, 
Hants, a son.——29. The Lady Albert Deni- 
son, a son.——At Stoneleigh abbey, Warw. the 
Lady Caroline Leigh, wife of the Hon. W. H. 
Leigh, a dau.——At Hamilton terrace, St. 
John’s wood, the wife of Col. Bagnold, a dau, 
—31. The wife of Capt. Kemeys —_ 
Grenadier Guards, a dau.— At Cottingham, 
Mrs. W. H. H. Hutchinson, a son. 

Lately. At Langley lodge, Wilts, Mrs. T. 
Abdy Fellowes, a dau.——At Ashburton, the 
wife of R. Palk, esq. a dau. 

Nov. 1. At Hig agate, Mrs. Wm. Bowyer 
Morgan, a dau. (christened Edith-Elizabeth). 
——2. At Bodmin, the wife of Sir Colman 
Rashleigh, Bt. adau.—-At Hintlesham hall, the 


wife of J. A. Hardcastle, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
3. The wife of the Rey. Charles Vansittart, 
Rector of Shottesbrook, a son.—At Blyth 
hall, the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, a dau.—4. 
At Itchenstoke Vicarage, the Hon. Mrs. R. C. 
Trench, a son.——5. At Writtle park, the wife 
of the Hon. Frederick Petre, a dau.——At St. 
Mary-at-Hill, City, the wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Crosthwaite, a son.——6. At Westbourne terr. 
Hyde Park gardens, the wife of C. Lyall, esq. 
ason.—7. At Edinburgh, the Duchess of 
Argyle, a dau.——8. At Court house, Can- 
nington, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, a dau.—— 
At Bolton hall, the wife of W. H. Orde Pow- 
lett, esq. a son.-—-1l. At Edinburgh, Lady 
Blantyre, a dau.——15. In Cadogan pl. Mrs. 
Charles Mor an, a son (christened Frederic 
Conwy).——17. At Corby castle, the wife of 
Philip H. Howard, esq. M.P. for Carlisle, a 
dau. (christened Margaret-Jane).——20. 
Bayswater house, the wife of Sir Harry Dent 
Goring, Bart. a dau.——21. In Chester sq. 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Vernon, Coldstream 
Guards, a dau.——22. The Marchioness of 
Ely, a son and heir.——23. In Amen court, 
the wife of the Rev. J. H. Coward, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, a dau.—aAt Ripon, the 
wife of Wm. Downing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. a 
son and heir.——24. In Park st. Grosvenor 
square, the wife of Robert Ferguson, M.D. a 
dau.——25. In Eaton pl. the Hon. Mrs. H. S. 
Law, a son.—In Chesham place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton, a dau. ; 





MARRIAGES. 


April 3. In Van Diemen’s Land, Lieut. 
C. O, E. Wilmot, 96th Regt. youngest son of 
the late Sir John Eardley Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart. to eet, fifth dau. of John Dunn, esq. 
of Heathfield. 

May 16. At Sydney, New South Wales, the 
Rey. George Fairfowl M‘Arthur, third son of 
Hannibal H. M‘Arthur, esq. to Se ge 
youngest dau. of Charles F. Priddle, esq. of 
Macquarie street. 

29. At Grace cottage, Frederick’s Valley, 
N. §. Wales, Edward Brooking Cornish, esq. 
of Terramagamin, third son of J. Cornish, 
esq. Scotle, to Margaret, second dau. of J. 
Raine, esq. 

July 12. At Deyrah, Lieut. J. Nisbett, 69th 
N.I. to Emma, second dau. of R. Parsons, esq. 
of Taunton.—aAt Plaines Wilhelms, Mauri- 
tius, Hambly Knapp, esq. 5th Fusiliers, to 
Augusta-Henrietta-Anne, second dau. of James 
Stuart Broyereys esq. Civil Service, and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Brownrigg. 

Aug. 4. At Fort Church, Calcutta, Lieut. 
W. E. Sandys, 55th Regt. Executive Officer, 
Arracan, to Ellen-Sophia-Parr, third dau. of 
the late Major F. E. Manning, 16th Bengal 
Grenadiers. 

7. At Nooholly, Charles Rivett Carnac, esq. 
Bengal Civil Serv. third son of the late Sir 
James Rivett Carnac, Bart. to Flora-Elizabeth, 
dau. of J. Baker, esq. - 

22. At Landour, Upper India, Capt. J. A. 
Weller, Bengal Eng. to Alice, fourth dau. of 
the late Wm. Oldfield, esq. 

28. At York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, Au- 
gustus Edward Pelly, esq. of the Hon. Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s Service, to Anne-Rose, 
second dau. of Edward Clonston, esq. Strom- 
ness, Orkney. 

Sept. 10. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
the Rev. J. Ellegood, A.B. Incumbent of St. 
Ann’s, Montreal, and third son of the late 
Jacob Ellegood, esq. of Dumfries, to Harriett- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late George Tay- 
lor, esq. of Camberwell. 

12, At Dover, George Hayes, esq. of Finch- 
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ley, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Hyde. . 

19. At Market Bosworth, Chas. Goring, 7, 
M.P. of Wiston park, Sussex, (since deceased] 
to Juliana, younger dau. of the late Sir W. W. 
Dixie, Bart.—— At Chelsea, James Stuart Tulk, 
esq. of Steyne Hall, I.W. to Adela, youngest 
dau. of John Thompson, esq. of Belmont St. 
Peter's, Thanet. At Scarborough, Alexander 
Halley, esq. M.D.of Wimpolest.to Emily-Jane, 

oungest dau. of William Harland, esq. M.D. 
Mayor of Scarborough.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. C. Miller Layton, esq. 35th Regt. 
eldest son of Edward Layton, esq. of Harrow 
Weald, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
John Dyson, esq. of Watford. _ 

20. At Checkley, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
W. T. Blathwayt, second son of G. W. Blath- 
wayt, esq. of Dyrham park, Gloucestershire, 
to Frances-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of R. 
Phillips, esq. of Heybridge, Staff.——At North 
Aston, Oxfordshire, Leopold Baron Gremp 
von Frendenstein, to Jane-Lydia, eldest dau. 
0 - Bowles.— At Gillingham, Edward 
Welch, of Milton Clevedon, Somerset, to Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of John Welch, esq. of the 
former place.——At Chelsea, the Rev. John 
Ross Macduff, of St. Madoes, Perthshire, to 
Louisa, fourth dau. of John Stephen, esq. of 
Chelsea.——At Stockton, Worce. Major Henry 
Phipps Raymond, of the Royals, to Julia, se- 
cond dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir David 
Ximenes, K.C.H. of Bearash, Berkshire.—— 
At Liverpool, Thomas Stamford Raffles, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Maria, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Edward 
Cosme, Sam esq. of Rodney st. Liverpool. 
— At Myddelton lodge, John, fourth son of 
William Blundell, of Crosby Hall, Lancashire, 
esq. to Catherine, sixth dau. of Peter Middle- 
ton, esq. of Middleton lodge and Stockeld park, 
Yorkshire.——At Walworth, the Rev, Charles 
Andrew Gollmer, to Sarah-Caroline, second 
dau. of the late William Hoar, esq. formerly 
10th Regt. of Foot.——At St. James’s West- 
bourne terr. Charles Walter Morice, esq. of 
Gloucester ter. to Sophia, dau. of Edward 
Levien, esq. of Gloucester sq.——At St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-fields, Henry Collinson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Rosa-Jane, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Love Peacock, esq. of the East 
India House and Lower Halliford.—— At Beau- 
maris, Thomas Kay, esq. of Pelham pl. Bromp- 
ton, to Alice, eldest dau. of the late John 
Prichard, esq. of Beddgelert.——At the Manse 
of Ardcluch, Samuel Chapman, esq. late of 
Buenos Ayres, to Rose, dau. of the Rev. Mr. 
Macbean, of Ardcluch, Nairnshire. 

22. At Harborne, J. Beete Jukes, esq. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, to 
Augusta-Georgina, eldest dau. of John Mere- 
dith, esq. of Harborne park, Staffordshire.—— 
At Littleham, the Rev. Augustus William Dor- 
set Fellowes, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Coney st. 
York, to Harriet, the sixth surviving dau. of 
the late Dr. Pendrill, of Bath.——At St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-fields, Benjamin Atkinson, esq. of 
King William st. to Eliza, dau. of Major 
Griffin. —— At Camberwell, Lieut. Cadman 
Hodgkinson, 28th Bombay N.1. to Martha, 
youngest dau. of the late John Hodgkinson, 
4 of London.——At Lyme Regis, the Rev. 
William Nicholson, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Nicholson, of Bothenhampton, to Caroline, 
dau. of William Gresham, esq. of the Lawn, 
Lyme Regis. 

25. At Abbotsbury, Dorset, the Rev. Henr 
Davis, of Ibberton, son of the late Rev. J. 
Davis, of Cerne, to Dorothea-Frances, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. William Cookson.— At Tre- 
warthenick, the Rey. Paul William Molesworth, 
Rector of Tetcott, Devon, to Jane-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Gordon W. F. Gregor, esq. of 
Trewarthenick, Cornwall.——At St. George’s 
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Hanover sq. Harvie-Morton, second son of the 
late Sir Thomas Farquhar, Bart. to the Hon. 
Louisa Harriet Ridley, youngest dau. of Lord 
Colborne.——At Lois-Weedon, the Rev. J. H. 
Harrison, Rector of ———- Northampton, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late E.Grant, 
esq. of Litchborough.——At Stoke Damerel, 
Arthur Smith Owen, esq. of Liverpool, to 
gene y only dau. of William Prid- 
ham, esq. of Stoke.——At Brighton, Clare, 

oungest son of Benjamin Sewell, - of 

lackheath park, to Mary, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Piercy, esq. of Hurley, Berks. —— At 
Abbotsbury, Dorset, the Rev. Henry Davis, 
of Ibberton, son of the late Rev. J. Davis, of 
Cerne, to Dorothea-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. William Cookson.——At Lincoln, the 
Rev. George D. Kent, B.D. Rector of Stratford 
Tony, near Salisbury, eldest son of the Rev. 
G. D. Kent, Prebendary of Lincoln, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Rudgard, esq.—At 
Hove, Sussex, Henry Mountford Reid, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, son of Joseph Reid, esq. 
of Cornwall terr. Regent’s park, to Helen, 
third dau. of Arthur Lewis, esq. of Brighton, 
——At Bedford, Talbot Barnard, esq. to Mary, 
elder dau. of Nicholas Fitzpatrick, esq. M.D. 
late of the Royal Artillery.——At St. Pancras, 
Frank William Hewett, > second son of Sir 
George Hewett, Bart. of Freemantle park, 
Hants, to Julie-Minna, fourth dau. of M. Car- 
livon Douallier, Capt. of Cavalry in the service 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

26. At Lynn, William Jay Bolton, esq. of 
Caius Coll. Camb. second son of the Rey. R. 
Bolton, of New York, to Susanna, sec6nd dau. - 
of the late William Welch, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington.—At St. John the Evangelist, George 
Kelly, esq. second son of William H. Kelly, 
esy. of Bayswater, to Julia-Rosina, second 
dau. of Francis Watts, esq. of Warwick sq. 
Pimlico.—Hall-William, eldest son of the 
Rev. William Keary, Rector of Nunnington, 
Yorkshire, to Helen D’Urban, eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. George Rodwell, of Burnham 
Deepdale, Norfolk.——At Whitkirk, Col. Bush, 
Inspecting Field Officer of the Leeds District, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late John Wilson, 
esq. of Seacroft hall, Yorkshire——At Plymp- 
ton St. Mary, the Rev. Thomas Hullah, M.A. 
Curate of Holne, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Woollcombe, R.N. of Homerdon, Devon, 
——At Brookthorpe, Wyndham Harding, esq. 
Secretary of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company (youngest son of the Rev. 
John Harding, Rector of Colty and Coychurch), 
to Eleanor, only surviving dau. of the Rev. 
F. T. Bayly, Rector of St. Aldate’s, Glouces- 
ter.——At Westbury-on-Severn, Geo. Mutlow, 
second son of Joseph Abell, esq. of Mitchel- 
dean, late of 60th Rifles, to Mar -Anne, second 
dau. of Joseph Bennett, esq. of Chaxhill house, 
Glouc, and granddau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Legge, R.I.A.——At Craigielands house, Dum- 
friesshire, George Seton, esq. Advocate, to 
Sarah-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late James 
Hunter, esq. of Thurston, East Lothian, — 
At Brighton, the Rev. 8. G. Rees, Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford, youngest son of the late 
Rev. William Rees, Head Master of North 
Walsham School, to Annie, eldest dau. of Dr. 
James Arnott, of Brighton. 

27. At Shrewsbury, the Rev. William J, 
Whately, Vicar of Owersby, Linc. to Mary- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late John Thomas 
Lioyd, esq. and of the Right Rev. 
Samuel Butler, Lord Bishop of Lichfield.—— 
At Hammersmith, Eugene Harkwicke, esq. of 
Franche court, Worc. to Maria-Goulding, 
third dau. of Thomas Saunders, esq. FSA 
Comptroller of City estates.——At ‘neaton, 
Joseph Barker Richardson, esq. of Dublin, 
youngest son of Christopher Richardson, esq. 
of Whitby, to Mary, third dau. of the late Col. 
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Wilson, of Sneaton castle, Yorkshire.——At 
Southill, Bedfordshire, the Hon. Mark Kerr, 
Comm. R.N. to Jane-Emma-Hannah, youngest 
dau. of the late ~~ Macan, of Carriff, Ar- 
magh, step-dau. of W. H. Whitbread, esq. of 
Southill.—At Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire, 
Owen Davies Tudor, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Sarah-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. D. James, 
Vicar of Llanwnog.——At wer George King, 
esq. of Desnidge lodge, Suffolk, to Frances, 
ry dau. of the Rev. George Mingaye, 

-A. Rector of Wilby. 

29. At Paris, John-Tharp-Burton, eldest 
son of the late Rev. R. B. Phillipson, formerly 
of Herringswell house, Suffolk, to Caroline- 
Giffard, dau. of J. H. Lethbridge, esq. and 
granddau. ofthe late Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. 

Oct. 1. At Christ Church St. Marylebone, 
the Rev. John Watson, ex-Rector of St. Luke’s, 
Trinidad, now proceeding to Adelaide, South 
Australia, to Elizabeth-Letitia, eldest dau. of 
Henry Manwell, esq. of Milton st. Dorset sq. 
—At Somersham, Hunts, W. Locke, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Martha, widow of 
William llett, esq. of Hereford, and sister to 
Ephraim Roper, esq. of Colne hall, Hunting- 
donshire.—— At Edinburgh, John Price Simp- 
son, esq. of Endsleigh st. Tavistock sq. Lon- 
don, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Robert Ren- 
ton, esq. M.D.——At Liverpool, Edward L. 
Brandreth, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of John Marriott, esq. Liverpool. 

2. At Hamilton, Joseph John Henley, esq. 
eldest son of J. W. Henley, esq. of Waterpery, 
M.P. for Oxfordshire, to Agnes-Walwyn, eldest 
dau. of Theodore Walrond, — | of Calder pk. 
Lanarkshire.——At Hampstead, William Gor- 
don, esq. of Madeira, to Emma, dau. of the 
late J. Featherston, esq. of Newbus Grange, 
Durham.——At Hastings, Mr. John C. Dear, 
of London, to Ann, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Thomas Oldacres, of Kilby, Leic. —-The Rev. 
Richard Surtees, son of the Rev. John Surtees, 
Canon of Bristol, and Rector of Bonham, Norf. 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. S. Vere 
Dashwood, of Stanford hall. aAt Totteridge, 
Francis Koe, ~~ of the Royal Engineers, 
second son of J. H. Koe, esq. Q.C. to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of J. Hey Puget, esq¢.——At Brom- 
field, Cumberland, Wm. eldest son of Wm. 
Chambres Chambres, esq. of Wallasey, Che- 
shire, to Louisa-Mellis, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Maddock, of the 10th Bengal Inf. 
——At Cheltenham, Alfred, third son of Edw. 
Whitmore, esq. to Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
George Browne, esq. R.M. of Epsom.——At 
All Souls’ Langham pl. St. Marylebone, Joseph 
Whitehouse, esq. of Lincoln’s inn fields, to 
Augusta-Julia, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Mardall, esq.——At Eatington, Warwickshire, 
Lieut. T. J. R. Barrow, R.N. eldest son of Col. 
Barrow, late of the Coldstream Guards, to 
Martha-Sophia, only child of the late James 
Hogg, esq. of Longcourt, Randwick, Glouc. 
——At Westleigh, Devon, James R. Andrews, 
esq. R. N. to Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Rev. John Torr, the former Vicar of that 


parish. 

3. At Wynford, George, eldest son of Geo. 
Collier, esq. of Henham parsonage, Essex, to 
Elizabeth, second dau.; and John, eldest son 
of Richard Walter, esq. of Percombe hill, 
Somerset, to Mary, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Chaffey, esq. of Wynford Eagle, Dorset.——At 
as Blandford, Richard, son of John 
Wailmesley, esq. of the Hall of Ince, Lanca- 
shire, to Ann-Eliza, dau. of the late William 
Donaldson, esq. of Lyttleton house, Blandford. 
—At Edinburgh, Alexander Gibson Bowie, 
third son of Robert Bowie, esq. of Edinburgh, 
to Georgina-St.-Clair, third dau, of Archibald 
Millar, esy. Med. Staff.—At Reading, the 
Rey. Alex. J. L. Cavie, B.A. Incumbent of 
a Warw. to Harriet-Emma, relict 


of Thomas Quentery, esq. of Wokingham, 
Berks.— At Kennington, Charles Tysoe, jun. 
esq. of Manchester, to Anne-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Edward Walmsley, esq. of Brixton, 
Surrey.— At Stonehouse, William Bowden, 
esq. of Totnes, to Sarah, second dau. of An- 
tony Pike, esq. Storekeeper, Royal William 
Victualling Yard. —— At St. Margaret’s-at- 
Cliff, Kent, the Rev. E. Boys, son of Capt. 
Boys, R.N. to Mary, eldest dau. of G. H. Hat- 
ton Loud, esq. of Buckland.——At St. Peter’s 
Belgrave sq. J. A. Froude, esq. of Manchester, 
to Charlotte-Maria, dau. of the late Pascoe 
Grenfell, esq. 

4. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Clement, 
youngest son of the Rev. Mark Witks, of Paris, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Richard 
Roberts, esq. of Douglas.——At Exeter, An- 
thony Wilson, esq. nephew of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, to Elizabeth-Anne, second dau. of 
the Rev. D. R. Godfrey, D.D. of Grosvenor pl. 
Bath.— At St. John’s Notting hill, the Rev. 
Alfred Y. Bazett, of Gatton cottage, near Rei- 

ate, to Catherine-Frances, eldest dau. of 
William Norton, esq. of Kensington park.—— 
At St. Pancras, Alfred J. Horwood, of the 
Middle Temple, esq. barrister-at-law, to Fran- 
ces-Charlotte, dau. of T. Duffus Hardy, esq. 
— At Enfield, Middlesex, William Potter, 
esq. of Cadogan e. to Eleanor, only dau. of 
the late James Whitehead, esq.——At Leices- 


- ter, Thomas Miller, esq. of Leicester, to Susan- 


Briston, eldest dau. of the late William Ber- 
ridge, esq. of Lincoln.——At New Marylebone, 
David Anderson Blair, esq. to Helena-Hester, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir William Rough, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon.——At Clapham rise, 
Leonard-William, second son of the late Leo- 
nard Collmann, esq. of Broad st. buildings, to 
Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of Thomas Butler, 
esq. the Terrace, Clapham.——At St. James’s 
Piccadilly, Folliott Duff, esq. to Elizabeth-Ann, 
second dau. of the late Charles George Parker, 
esq. of Springfield place, Essex.——At Halifax, 
Yorkshire, Charles Crockwell, esq. of Man- 
chester, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of Lot 
Gardiner, esq. of Halifax.——At Brecon, South 
Wales, William Woodward Manning, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of the Rev. Wm. 
Manning, Rector of Diss, Norfolk, to Emily- 
Octavia, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Batt, esq. Surgeon, 7th Fusiliers. 

6. At St. Pancras New road, Geo. Williams, 
esq. of Hampstead, to Annie-Leonora, niece 
of G. J. Guthrie, esq. and widow of Thomas 
Beutley Phillips, esq. of Beverley ——At Tiver- 
ton, Richard Branscombe, esq. of Bampton, to 
Sarah, relict of John Leaman, esq.——At Brigh- 
ton, William Boyle, eldest son of William Nor. 
cott, esq. of Kilworth, co. Cork, to Louisa- 
Mary, relict of the Rev. T. L. Tovey, and 
dau. of Joseph Pyrke, esq. Deane hall, Glouc. 
—At Paris, Thomas Bullock Webster, esq. 
15th Bombay N.I. fourth son of the late 
E, W. B. Webster, esq. of Hendon, to Julia- 
Rachel-Stevens, youngest dan. of Benjamin 
Price, esq. of Westbury, Bucks.——At Paris, 
Viscount Ernest, son of Count Rotalier, of 
Chateau Rotalier, Jura, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Fg Macnamara, esq. of Caddington hall, 

eds. 

8. At Hornsea, the Rev. Thomas Dykes, 
B.A. Curate of Trinity Hull, to Mary-Davy, 
only dau. of Joseph Blundell, esq. of Hull. 

9. At Buckland, Surrey, the Rev. James 
Buller Kitson, Vicar of Pelynt, Cornwall, to 
Harriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of the late John 
Buller, esq. of Morval, Cornwall, and widow 
of the Rev. Gerald Pole Carew.——Charles 
Francis Webster Wedderburne, esq. eldest son 
of the late Sir James and the Lady Frances 
Wedderburne, to Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late William Helyar, esq. of Coker court, 
Somerset. 
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Tue Granp Duke MicHatt. 

Sept. 10. At Warsaw, in his 52d year, 
the Grand Duke Michael Paulowitsch, 
(brother to the Emperor of Russia), Com- 
mandant of the Grenadiers of the Guard, 
Director of the military establishments, 
and of the hospital of Tschesme. 

He was born on the 9th Feb. 1798, the 
second son of the Emperor Paul. 

He married on the 20th Feb. 1824, 
Frederica Charlotta Maria, daughter of 
Prince Paul of Wurtemburg, who was re- 
ceived into the Greek church by the names 
of Helena Paulowna. They had issue 
three daughters, born in 1825, 1826, and 
1827. Two of these Princesses have been 
cut off in the flower of their youth by the 
bad air of Warsaw; and the Princess Mi- 
chaelowna, the youngest, alone survives. 

The Grand Duke Michael expired on 
the 9th, from the effects of a second at- 
tack of apoplexy. The Grand Duchess 
and her daughter arrived in time to soothe 
his last moments. His Imperial High- 
ness’s remains have been embalmed, and 
conveyed to St. Petersburg. The Em- 
peror was much affected at the Grand 
Duke’s death. His grief was so intense, 
that his medical attendants apprehended 
that, if not speedily subdued, he would 
probably suffer from an attack similar to 
that which terminated his brother’s life. 

The Grand Duke Czarowitch has been 
nominated to succeed his uncle in his mi- 
litary appointments. 





Tue EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 

Oct. 30. At Quiddenham, Norfolk, 
aged 77, the Right Hon. William Charles 
Keppel, fourth Earl of Albemarle, Viscount 
Bury, and Baron Ashford (1695), a Privy 
Councillor. 

He was born on the 14th May, 1772, 
the only child of George the third Earl of 
Albemarle, K.G. by Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Miller, Bart. of Chichester. 
By the death of his father on the 13th 
Oct. 1772, he succeeded to the peerage 
before he had attained the age of six 
months. 

The Earl of Albemarle was a staunch 
Whig of the old school, and one of the 
few remaining companions of the cele- 
brated Charles James Fox. Not having had 
the advantage of that practical education 
and experience which many peers acquire 
in the House of Commons, he was unac- 
customed so frequently to address the 
Upper House as many noble. lords far 
inferior to him in natural talents and poli- 
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tical information. Still he occasionally 
came to the rescue with considerable effect 
whenever his party happened to be hard 
pressed. His maiden speech was delivered 
on the 21st of Feb. 1794; and on the 16th 
March 1796 he caused the House to be 
summoned, in order to move for an inquiry 
into the Naval Defence of Ireland during 
the late attempt atan Invasion. This motion 
was lost by 21 votes to 92. Of course, his 
Lordship was a member of the Whig Club, 
and a zealous opponent of the war which 
ended in the downfall of the French em- 
pire, and the glory of which contest Lord 
Albemarle and his friends thought very 
dearly purchased at a cost of so many 
millions. On the formation of the Whig 
Administration of 1606 he was appointed 
Master of the Buckhounds, an office more 
important in those days than at present, 
for the noble lord who held it was much 
more frequently in communication, and 
as it were companionship, with George 
III. than he could ever have been with 
any of his successors. But this short 
period of office terminated in March 1807. 

Like Mr. Coke, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, Lord Albemarle was an enthu- 
siastic agriculturist, but the earnestness 
and ardour of both were tempered by 
foresight, discretion, and perseverance. 
Mr. Coke certainly conducted his opera- 
tions on a larger scale than Lord Albe- 
marle, and, being twenty years senior to 
him, his Lordship may be considered 
rather a pupil than a rival of Mr. Coke. 
Between them the closest friendship sub- 
sisted, which was sealed by a matrimonial 
alliance ; for Mr. Coke, though old enough 
to be Lord Albemarle’s father, became 
his son-in-law in the year 1822, when he 
espoused Lady Anne Keppel. It is diffi- 
cult for any one unconnected with the 
county of Norfolk to estimate the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the Earl of Albe- 
marle. He enjoyed all the respect and affec- 
tion which attend upon high birth, large 
possessions, and solid abilities, yet was 
he neither distinguished nor endeared by 
all these so much as by his sterling virtues, 
his gracious and flowing courtesy, his large 
benevolence. Sach qualities enabled him 
to take an active part not merely in the 
political affairs of Norfolk, to which he 
gave a tone, and in the midst of which he 
was quite a leader, but to become one of 
the earliest founders and promoters of the 
improved school of agriculture—a change 
in its social condition that has given to 
that county a reputation more famous than 
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any other for the cultivation of an art 
which, even in these days of free trade, 
Englishmen continue to regard as the 
most interesting and most important of 
all human pursuits. It has always been 
the opinion of Lord Albemarle’s intimate 
friends, that he possessed powers quite 
sufficient to have enabled him to take a 
prominent part in the debates of the 
House of Lords, but, though he seldom 
gave utterance to his sentiments in that 
assembly, all men of Norfolk well remem- 
ber that he was very effective in presiding 
at popular meetings, and it will not soon 
be forgotten that at the social board, 
whether public or private, he was almost 
without a rival. His wit and his sur- 
prising powers of conversation were accom- 
panied by a gentleness and consideration 
for the feelings of others which evidently 
flowed from the genuine source of real 
kindness of heart, and which through life 
was exemplified alike to dependents and 
friends. His Lordship was one of that 
class of men rarely to be found, of which 
the late Duke of Sussex was a conspi- 
cuous specimen, who could preside at a 
public entertainment for any indefinite 
number of hours without permitting the 
spirit of social intercourse to evaporate, 
or the joyous ebullitions of a crowded 
assembly to overstep the bounds which 
the most dignified good-breeding could 
impose. To others it would be no light 
task, but to him it seemed an easy and 
pleasurable duty, to maintain the anima- 
tion and to satisfy the expectations of a 
party of five hundred persons during the 
long hours of a winter night. Of course, 
he often presided at “ agricultural clubs,” 
and at “ Fox anniversaries ;’’ but per- 
haps the most remarkable share that he 
took in any public assemblage was at a 
meeting of his own county, held in Novem- 
ber, 1819, when he made an admirable 
speech in moving resolutions condemna- 
tory of the conduct of the Manchester 
magistrates in reference to the fatal occur- 
rences at the riots in that town. Upon 
that occasion he moved and carried a very 
strong address to the Prince Regent. 
When, after an exclusion from office of 
three-and-twenty years, the late Earl Grey 
found himself at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the Earl of Albemarle became 
Master of the Horse to King William IV. 
in succession to the Duke of Leeds. This 
appointment took place on the 22d Nov. 
1830, and on the same day his Lordship 
was sworn in a member of the Privy 
Council. While the actual duties of this 
office consist in the superintendence of 
equerries and stables, its occupant has 
gradually risen to being the immediate 
attendant and almost the companion of 


the Sovereign upon state occasions ; and 
the genial character of William IV. natu- 
rally led to his deriving especial pleasure 
from the society of one so amiable and 
accomplished as Lord Albemarle, and so 
well suited to the atmosphere of a Court 
where men rose by no unworthy arts. His 
Majesty in 1833 conferred on him the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. Lord Albemarle resigned 
with his friends in Nov. 1834, and re- 
turned with them in April, 1835, con- 
tinuing to hold his dignified position to 
the end of the reign of William IV. and 
during the first four years of her present 
Majesty’s reign, when his Lordship finally 
retired from Court, and very rarely after- 
wards attended the House of Lords. Age 
and infirmities precluded his taking any 
further part. in public life, and he now 
descends into the tomb at an honoured 
old age. 

His Lordship married first, when not 
twenty years of age, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Southwell, fourth daughter of Edward 
Lord de Clifford, herself then not sixteen. 
Her ladyship was the mother of a very 
numerous family, consisting of nine sons 
and six daughters, of whom five sons and 
three daughters now survive. Their names 
were as follow: 1. William, Viscount 
Bury, who died in 1804, when ten years 
old ; 2. Augustus-Frederick, now Earl of 
Albemarle ; 3. Lady Sophia, married in 
1819 to Sir James Macdonald, Bart. and 
died in 1824; 4. Lady Elizabeth, who 
died in 1806, aged eight years; 5. the 
Hon. George Thomas Keppel, a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army, Private Secretary 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
M.P. for Lymington; he married in 1831 
Susannah, daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, 
Bart. and has issue one son and two daugh- 
ters; G. the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Southwell Keppel, M.A. a Deputy Clerk 
of the Closet to the Queen, Canon of 
Norwich, and Rector of Quiddenham, 
Norfolk ; he married in 1828 Lady Maria 
Clements, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Leitrim, but has no issue; 7. the Hon. 
Charles James Keppel, who died in 1817, 
in his 16th year; 8. Lady Anne-Amelia, 
married in 1822 to Thomas William Coke, 
esq. M.P. for Norfolk, and afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, and secondly in 1843 to 
the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, who by 
his former marriage was son-in-law to 
Earl Grey ; she died in 1844, having had 
issue the present Earl of Leicester and 
other children ; 9. Lady Mary, married 
in 1826 to Henry Frederick Stephenson, 
esq.; 10. Lady Georgiana-Charlotte, 
married in 1827 to Major Edward Eustace 
Hill, and (having been divorced) secondly 
in 1849 to William Henry Magan, esq. 
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M.P. for Westmeath ; 11. the Hon. Fran- 
cis-Roger, who died in 1816, in his 10th 
year ; 12. the Hon. Henry Keppel, Capt. 
R.N. who married in 1839 Katharine- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late General 
Sir John Crosbie, G.C.H. of Watergate, 
Sussex, but has no children ; 13. the Hon. 
and Rev. Thomas Robert Keppel, M.A. 
Rector of North Creake in Norfolk, who 
married in 1833 Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart. and has a 
numerous family; 14. Lady Caroline- 
Elizabeth, married in 1835 to the Rev. 
Thomas Garnier, Vicar of Longford, co. 
Derby ; and 15. the Hon. John-Russell, 
who died in 1823, in his 9th year. The 
Countess died on the 14th Nov. 1817, in 
childbed of her 16th child, which was 
still-born. 

The Earl of Albemarle married secondly, 
on the 11th Feb. 1822, Charlotte-Susanna, 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, 
Bart. and the Countess survives him, 
without issue. 

The present Earl was born in 1794, 
and married in 1816 Miss Frances Steer, 
but has no issue. 





Tue Brsuor or LLANDAFF. 

Oct. 14. At Hardwick House, near 
Chepstow, aged 72, the Right Rev. Ed- 
ward Copleston, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor of 
Ancient History to the Royal Academy, 
and F.S.A. 

Edward Copleston was born the 2nd of 
February, 1776, at Offwell, in Devonshire, 
of which parish his father, John Bradford 
Copleston, was the incumbent and patron. 
The family of Copleston is one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, according to the old 
saw,— 


Crocker, Crewys, and Copleston 
When the Conqueror came were at home. 


Mr. Copleston was for some time in the 
habit of taking a limited number of pupils, 
and many of the principal country gentle- 
men in the two western counties—of the 
generation now rapidly passing away— 
looked back in after years with affection 
and gratitude to the rectory house at 
Offwell. For instance, there were six 
Bullers there together at onetime. Under 
the roof of his father Edward Copleston 
received the whole of his early education. 
In 1791, being barely fifteen years old 
and the youngest of six candidates,* he 
was elected to a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford. In 1793 Coples- 
ton obtained the Chancellor’s prize for a 
Latin poem, the subject being ‘‘ Marius 
sitting amid the ruins of Carthage.’’ This 
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was the only university distinction at that 
period open to undergraduates. At Easter 
1795 he was elected Fellow of Oriel under 
the following remarkable and honourable 
circumstances.t He had not been a can- 
didate, and it was not until after the ex- 
amination of those who competed for that 
distinction that the electors invited him to 
come to Oriel and be chosen a Fellow. 
In 1796 he obtained the Chancellor’s prize 
for the English essay on agriculture ; and 
in 1797, although he had not yet taken 
the degree of M.A., he was appointed col- 
lege tutor, the duties of which office he 
performed for many years in a manner 
that earned for him the gratitude of his 
pupils, and the approbation of the whole 
university. 

Towards the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury, and, indeed, for a considerable time 
previously, the examination for the degree 
of B.A. at Oxford had degenerated into a 
form of the lowest description. This was 
generally lamented, and it was understood 
that Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, Dr, Eveleigh, the Provost of Oriel, 
and others of the heads of houses, were 
taking measures for putting the examina- 
tion on a more useful footing. Copleston 
was one of their ablest and most efficient 
fellow labourers, and when the new ex- 
amination statute received the sanction of 
the university he became one of the first 
examiners. Jn the year 1802 he was by 
the university elected Professor of Poetry, 
as successor to the amiable Dr. Hurdis, 
an appointment which gave birth to his 
35 ‘ Prelectiones,’’ published in 1813, 
lectures bearing throughout the marks of 
most extensive and accurate reading, of 
deep insight into human nature, and of 
correct and highly cultivated taste, ex- 
pressed in pure and perspicuous Latin. 
In the year 1806 his some time brother- 
Fellow Mant published a little volume of 
poems, many of which were addressed 
to his Oxford friends. This volume was 
roughly handled in an ill-natured article 
in the Critical Review, an attack upon his 
friend, which gave occasion in 1807 to 
Copleston’s Advice to a Young Reviewer; 
a little publication replete with sound 
judgment and keen observation, together 
with genuine wit and an engaging play- 
fulness of manner. In 1809, the deep in- 
terest which he felt in the credit of the 
university induced him to publish the 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Examiner Ex- 
amined, or Logic vindicated.’’ <A gentle- 
man of considerable standing in the uni- 
versity, at one time one of the public 
examiners, and the author of many publi- 
cations which had obtained a certain de- 
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gree of popularity, put forth a book en- 
titled ‘* Logic made Easy,” with an inti- 
mation thrown out in the preface, that 
‘* it would be serviceable in the course 
of study recommended for degrees.’’ Co- 
pleston feeling that this book was a 
‘¢ work teeming with faults, and present- 
ing a view of its subject totally mistaken 
and confused, that it contained errors, 


‘¢ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
vales in Vallombrosa,”’ 


and that a candidate for the degree who 
should answer as he had heen taught in 
this book ought certainly to be rejected,”’ 
set heartily to work, and exposed its errors, 
with much acute discrimination, and, cer- 
tainly, in a tone of indignant severity. 
Towards the outset he says to his readers, 
‘*T only entreat of you patient and im- 
partial attention. Take the book I am 
examining, and compare it with my book, 
page by page. If I accuse the author 
falsely in a single instance, read no fur- 
ther, but cast my book into the fire, and 
condemn it to eternal infamy. If I make 
good my accusations, do not let false pity, 
and that mawkish plea of age and ser- 
vices, and good intentions, shield the ac- 
cused from justice, or even mitigate his 
sentence.’’ In the concluding paragraph, 
he intimated his intention of continuing 
his defence of the university. ‘‘ This ef- 
fort,’’ he says, ‘‘ will probably be followed 
by one directed against a different enemy, 
and provoked by an offence of greater 
magnitude. If the vile imposture of 
quackery deserves to be scourged and pil- 
loried, the foul working fiend of defama- 
tion, of deliberate and systematic defama- 
tion, must not be allowed to spit his ve- 
nom with impunity. Whatever may be 
the strength of that cavern in which he 
lies concealed, from that cavern he shall 
be dragged. The enterprise may be ha- 
zardous, but the cause inspires me. I have 
begun, indeed, with chasing a flea; [ shall 
end, perhaps, with rousing a lion.” 

In pursuance of this intimation, the 
‘* Reply to the Calumnies of the Edin- 
burgh Review against Oxford,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1810, a work distinguished not 
more by extensive and accurate scholarship, 
and deep insight into the philosophy of 
language, than by its just and comprehen- 
sive view of the beneficial influence of 
classical learning, and its high tone of 
moral sentiment. The style throughout 
is most vigorous and animated, abounding 
in well-chosen and striking metaphors, 
sometimes assuming the tone of indignant 
remonstrance, more frequently that of keen 
and biting sarcasm. Of the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review the author of the Reply 
speaks with respect. The following ex- 


tracts are given as a short specimen. If 
an author’s “labours have not been wholly 
barren, the most moderate services may 
be allowed to save him from the keen edge 
of scorn and ridicule and strong invective. 
Dulness must indeed he made to under. 
stand its proper level, arrogance must be 
humbled, forward ignorance abashed, error 
reprimanded, and prejudice condemned. 
But that powerful enginery should be re- 
served for offences of deeper guilt and 
more serious mischief, for the grovelling 
reptiles of quackery and obscenity, for the 
foul deformed monsters of malice, sedition, 
and impiety,”’ &c. ‘‘ And, to the immortal 
honour of the editor of that journal be it 
spoken, he has employed his own unrival- 
led talents, if rumour says true, most fre- 
quently in that service; and by these manly 
efforts in the cause of virtue he has raised 
to himself a monument that will outlive 
the occasions which awakened them, and 
will continue to command our admiration 
long after the clamours of his enemies have 
been hushed, and even the well-grounded 
complaints of injured men have been for- 
gotten.”’ We may apply the language of 
the writer to his three Replies to the ca- 
lumnies of that Review. They richly 
deserve ‘‘ to outlive the occasion’? which 
produced them, and have indeed an abiding 
interest, from the critical acumen and the 
philosophical power of intellect which 
everywhere pervades them. 

The notice of these publications has in- 
duced us to disregard the order of time, 
or we should have mentioned that in 1807 
Copleston filled the office of Proctor, in 
performing the requirements of which 
office he was efficient from his high sense 
of duty, and popular from his kind and 
gentlemanly demeanour. In 1813 he was 
offered the Headship of Magdalene Hall, 
by Lord Grenville the Chancellor. This 
offer, however, he declined. 

The amiable and learned Provost Eve- 
leigh died in 1814, and Copleston, by the 
unanimous voice of his brother Fellows, 
was elected to succeed him. ‘‘ Early in the 
next term the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
was conferred upon him by diploma, 
the instrument setting forth that that 
unusual distinction resulted from a grate- 
ful sense of the many public benefits which 
he had conferred upon the university.”’ 

It was while he held the office of Pro- 
vost of Oriel that Dr. Copleston gave to 
the world his work on Predestination, 
consisting almost wholly of three dis- 
courses delivered from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. If that work should not be con- 
sidered to have settled ‘ all the points in 
difference,” it at least formed a very favour- 
able specimen of the manner in which a 
candid and tolerant mind may conduct 
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even theological controversy. Of this 
work it is said, in an ably written memoir 
in the Cardiff Guardian, ‘‘ All the distin- 
guishing qualities of his mind—his power 
of detecting fallacies in reasoning—his 
vigour, clearness, and precision of thought 
—his candour and fairness in stating and 
weighing objections, together with a re- 
markable fertility in illustration, and a 
transparent purity of diction, are united 
in this attempt ‘to justify the ways of God 
to man’—to reconcile foreknowledge in 
the Creator with freedom in the creature— 
to demonstrate the folly as well as the 
immoral tendency of a system, which para- 
lyses all human exertion by depriving us 
of every incentive of hope or fear.’’ 

‘¢ The vigour and versatility of Dr. Co- 
pleston’s mind,’’ says the same memoir, 
‘*were exhibited in a remarkable manner 
by the publication in 1819 of ‘Two Let- 
ters on the Currency,’ addressed to Mr. 
(now Sir Robert) Peel. They attracted 
much attention from their justice and 
originality on so abstruse a subject.’ 
The attention of the public was still more 
forcibly drawn to them by the mention of 
them in the House of Commons by one 
of its most distinguished Members—we 
think Mr. Tierney. 

It was in the year 1826 that the fifth 
centenary of Oriel College was cele- 
brated, upon which occasion Dr. Cople- 
ston preached a sermon at St. Mary’s, 
which was subsequently printed. 

In 1826 he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Chester; an appointment the more gra- 
tifying to him, as it gave him frequent 
opportunities,—in his rides and walks 
and social intercourse, of communica- 
tion with Bishop Blomfield, a prelate 
possessed of many features of character 
similar to his own,—the same accurate 
classical scholarship, a similar frankness 
and uprightness of character, similar kind- 
ness of heart, and, it may be added, a 
similar turn for wit and humour. In 
Dec. 1827 Dr. Copleston succeeded Dr. 
Charles Sumner in the Bishopric of Llan- 
daff and Deanery of St. Paul’s, an ad- 
vancement to which he had high claims, 
‘‘not only from his acknowledged learn- 
ing and ability, but from his position at 
Oxford, his prudent and well regulated 
energy of character, his fervent piety, and 
irreproachable life.’?* His consecration 
took place on the 13th Jan. 1828, in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, where the 
sermon was preached by his warmly at- 
tached pupil and friend Mr. Tyler, the 
exemplary and laborious Rector of St. 
Giles’s-in-the- Fields. 

As he succeeded Dr. Charles Sumner in 
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the bishopric, so he succeeded him also in 
the tenancy of a country-gentleman’s house 
at Llansanfraed, pleasantly and not incon- 
veniently situated. Bishop Copleston had 
not resided long in his diocese before he be- 
came deservedly popular among all classes. 
From his highly cultivated mind, and his 
almost boundless stores of information, he 
was able to converse well on almost every 
subject; and, by the many distinguished 
men who partook of his hospitality,—dis- 
tinguished either by literature, or by sci- 
ence, or by success in mining or manufac- 
tures, or by aristocracy of birth,—he was 
found to be a most agreeable and in- 
structive companion; while his Christian 
courtesy and kindness of manner, and his 
unaffected humility, added a grace to all 
he said. To the clergy of his diocese of 
all ranks his house and his heart were 
always open. When a poor curate, per- 
haps from some distant parish, called upon 
him to ask his advice respecting some 
professional difficulty, he at once, in the 
kindest and most brother-like manner, 
seemed to enter into all his feelings, and 
to be anxious to give him whatever en- 
couragement was in his power. The 
proffered hospitality of bed and board often 
contributed to cheer and animate a heart 
almost ready to sink under professional 
annoyances. It was jocularly said that, 
if he had been a layman, he could have 
carried the county in which he resided. 
Having continued some time at Llansan- 
fraed, the Bishop removed to a country 
house near Cowbridge, and ultimately 
purchased Hardwick House, near Chep- 
stow, a cheerful and convenient mansion, 
with a well-situated garden, the improve- 
ment of which, and of a walk through a 
copse on a steep cliff hanging over the 
Wye, were to the Bishop the source of 
constant interest and amusement. 

About the year 1841] the Bishop lost his 
brother, who had succeeded their father in 
the rectory of Offwell. He was an active 
clergyman and magistrate, and possessed 
much of the hereditary talent of the family. 
In 1832 he printed for his friends (not 
published) a pleasing little poem of much 
local interest, entitled, ‘* The Churchyard 
Yew.’’ The tone of its language and sen- 
timent remind the reader of the excellent 
Cowper, ‘‘ the Poet of Christianity.”” In 
a note he says, ‘‘ The following coinci- 
dence of facts connected with Offwell 
Church is memorable, and in domestic 
annals interesting. On Sunday, Nov. 9, 
1829, the Rev. John Bradford Copleston, 
Vicar of St. Thomas the Apostle, Exeter, 
formerly Rector of this parish, and still 
patron, read the morning service here, and 
his grandson, the Rev. John Gay Copleston, 
Vicar of Kingsey, Bucks, preached. In 
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the afternoon of the same day his second 
son, the Rector of the parish, read the 
prayers, and his eldest son, once also the 
Rector, then Bishop of Llandaff, preached. 
Thus three generations, and three succes- 
sive Rectors, partook in the duty of the 
same church on the same day.’’ The 
Bishop’s father died in 1831. 

Upon the death of his brother, the 
Bishop virtually adopted his ten sons and 
daughters, towards whom he acted the 
part of a most kind and considerate father. 
Not far from the rectory at Offwell is some 
rough ground, the favourite walk of the 
Bishop and his sisters when they were 
children under the care of a nurse. This 
ground he contrived, many years ago, to 
purchase, and through the remainder of 
his life found a constant interest in im- 
proving its scenery by planting, and di- 
recting the course of a little stream so as 
to form a waterfall. Here, some few years 
since, the Bishop built a convenient house 
as an asylum for his nieces, who ministered 
to him on all occasions, especially during 
his last illness, with filial attention. 

The attachment to their Bishop which, 
during the whole of his episcopate, was 
felt by all ranks in his diocese, was sig- 
nally manifested at his funeral. The hearse 
which conveyed his earthly remains to the 
cathedral at Llandaff was attended by forty- 
seven carriages, and about two hundred 
of the clergy, and many of the principal 
gentry in the county made a point of shew- 
ing this last mark of respect and affection 
to the deceased prelate. Indeed, it is not 
quite correct to say the ‘‘ last mark of 
respect,’’ for immediately after the fune- 
ral a large meeting was held of influential 
persons, both lay and clerical, to consider 
by what enduring memorial they could 
best testify their high estimation of the 
distinguished talents and attainments, and 
the excellent and engaging character of 
their loved and revered diocesan. It was 
determined that the foundation of a scho- 
larship at Oriel, for sons of clergymen in 
the diocese, would constitute a memorial 
of which the Bishop himself would have 
most approved. 

Between the years 1811 and 1822 Dr. 
Copleston contributed several valuable 
articles to the Quarterly Review, a list of 
which will be found below. . . . ‘‘ From 
the time of his elevation to the bench to 
his decease, the Bishop ceased to apply his 
mind to any subjects but those involved 
in his sacred office; and his published 
works henceforth consist entirely of ser- 
mons and charges. Both bear the im- 
press of undiminished vigour, of tempered 
earnestness, of affectionate solicitude for 
the welfare both of the pastors and their 
flocks.’’. . . “And here,’’ continues the 


memoir in the Cardiff Guardian, ‘‘ we 
must conclude a sketch, the imperfections 
of which none can feel more strongly than 
ourselves ; but, great as were his abilities, 
immense his attainments, and noble and 
beneficial the use made of them, it is not 
for his learning, his genius, or his intel- 
lectual power, that the memory of the de- 
parted prelate will live longest in the 
hearts of those who had the happiness of 
knowing him ; it is for the unaffected kind- 
ness of his nature, it is (to use the words 
of Bruce Knight, late Chancellor of the 
diocese,) for his ‘ unbounded charity, mi- 
nistered with so unsparing a hand, and in 
streams so copious as to create a wonder 
from whence such large supplies could 
flow;’ it is for that sunshine of benevolence 
which warmed everything that approached 
it; for the manly uprightness and noble 
sincerity of his character; for the humility 
with which he bore his honours and ex- 
erted his superiority; for the constancy 
and tenderness of his friendship, and his 
eagerness to honour virtue and cherish 
merit wherever found ; it is for these qua- 
lities of goodness rather than greatness, 
that Dr. Copleston will long be ‘loved, 
wept, and honoured’ by hosts of mourning 
friends and disinterested admirers. 

*¢ We subjoin what we believe to be an 
accurate list of the late Bishop’s works, 
and cannot refrain from expressing what 
we know to be the general wish, that they 
may be soon collected in an uniform edition. 

“Sermon for the Exeter Dispensary, 
1805; Hints to a Young Reviewer, 1807 ; 
Examiner Examined, 1809; Reply to the 
Edinburgh Review, 1810; Second ditto, 
1810; Third ditto, 1811; Prelectiones 
Academice, 1813; Anniversary Sermon 
for Exeter Hospital, 1818; First Letter 
to Mr. Peel on the Currency, 1819 ; Second 
ditto, 1819; Sermons on Predestination, 
1821; Remarks on Objections to ditto, 
1822; Oriel Jubilee Sermon (not pub- 
lished), 1826; Fifth of November Ser- 
mon, Chester, 1826; Sermon at Usk for 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1828; Sermon at Charity School 
Anniversary, St. Paul’s, 1829; Sermon 
at Abergavenny, 1829; Currency Ques- 
tion from the Quarterly, 1830; Pri- 
mary Charge, 1830; Sermon at Bow 
Church, 1831; Second Charge, 1833 ; 
Third Charge, 1836; Sermon on Death of 
King William IV. 1837; Sermon at Usk 
for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1838; Fourth Charge, 1839; 
Sermon at Abergavenny (Miss Herbert’s 
church) 1840; Sermons at Newport, with 
Pastoral Address, 1841; Fifth Charge, 
1842; Sixth Charge, 1845. 

‘* Quarterly Review: — Whitaker de 
Motu per Brit. Civico, vol. v.; Introduction 
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to Falconer’s Review of Strabo, vol. vi.; 
Ensor on National Education, vol. vi. 
1811; Lord Harrowby’s Speech on Cu- 
rates’ Bill, vol. x. 1813; State of the 
Currency, vol. xxvii. 1822; Buckland’s 
Reliquize Diluviane, vol. xxix. 1823 ; 
London University, vol. xxxiii. 1825. 

“ Speeches :—Test and Corporation Act, 
March and April 1828; Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, April 1829 ; On the Maynooth 
Bill, Second Reading, and Protest against 
Maynooth Bill, 1845 ; and an Inscription 
on London Bridge.’’ 

When mentioning Bishop Copleston’s 
publications we must not omit the very 
interesting and amusing volume of Letters 
addressed to him by the late Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward during a period of nine 
years. This book was published by 
Murray in 1840, with a preface and an 
appendix on the legal property in private 
letters by the Bishop. The writer of the 
letters—then Mr. Ward—entered at Oriel 
in 1799, and was a private pupil of Cople- 
ston. In consequence of having been an- 
noyed by some thoughtless young men of 
the college he removed to Corpus, still 
continuing Copleston’s private pupil. 

The letters are lively and well- written,— 
throw considerable light upon contempo- 
rary history, and are highly illustrative 
of the character of Bishop Copleston, 
and of the familiar intercourse which he 
maintained with many of the most distin- 
guished men in the country. The slight 
profile of Mr. Ward prefixed to the volume 
was very like him when he first entered 
at Oriel, though it was severely criticised, 
forty years afterwards, by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review.* 

Soon after Mr. Copleston became Pro- 
vost of Oriel, at the request of the college 
a portrait of him was painted, in 1813, 
by Phillips, which is now in the Common 
Room. It has been well engraved by 
Cousins, who, having the advantage of sit- 
tings, perhaps improved upon the like- 
ness. When a much older man, the 
Bishop was painted by Sir M. A. Shee, 
from whose picture there is also an en- 
graving by Cousins. A well-executed mar- 
ble bust stands in the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s. The Bishop held the appointment 
of Professor of Ancient History to the 
Royal Academy. 





Av. Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, G.C.B. 
Oct. 8. At his residence, Windlesham 
House, Surrey, aged 78, Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward William Campbell! Rich Owen, G.C.B. 
G.C.H. 
Sir Edward was son of Capt. William 





* See a long Review of this volume of 
Letters in our Magazine for April 1840. 
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Owen, R.N. and nephew of Owen Owen, 
esq. of Cevn Havod, High Sheriff of 
Montgomeryshire in 1763, whose sons 
were the late Sir Arthur Davies Owen, 
Knt. of Glansevern, the Rev. David Owen, 
the distinguished scholar, Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge in 1777, and William Owen, 
esq. of Glansevern, King’s Counsel. 

He entered the Royal Navy Aug. 11, 
1775, became a Lieutenant Nov. 6, 1793, 
and Post Captain Nov. 30,1798. After 
the peace of Amiens he was stationed, 
with several sloops and smaller vessels 
under his orders, on the coast of France, 
and by his activity and zeal kept the enemy 
in a constant state of alarm, at one time 
driving their ships on shore, and at another 
bombarding the towns of Dieppe and St. 
Valery. Subsequently, in 1806, Com- 
modore Owen (having then hoisted a 
broad pendant,) superintended a very suc- 
cessful attack on Boulogne, and in 1809 
accompanied the expedition to Walcheren, 
where he gained warm commendation for 
the ability and energy he displayed in the 
arduous duties imposed upon him. In 
1815 he was honoured with the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Bath, in 1821 
appointed a Colonel of Marines, and in 
1825 advanced to flag rank. From 1828 
to 1832 he held the chief command on the 
East India station, and from 1841 to 1845 
that in the Mediterranean. He was made 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order in 1832, and of the Bath in 1845, 

Sir Edward Owen was M.P. for Sand- 
wich from 1826 to 1829 ; became Surveyor- 
general of the Ordnance in 1827; was a 
member of the council of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence when Lord High Ad- 
miral ; and held office again in 1834-5 as 
Clerk of the Ordnance. 

He married, in 1829, Selina, daughter 
of the late Capt. J. B. Hay, ~ 





Srr Bensamin D’ Urnsan, G.C.B. K.C.H. 

May 25. At Montreal, in his 76th year, 
Lieut.-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
G.C.B., K.C.H., Colonel of the 51st Foot, 
and Commander of Her Majesty’s forces 
in North America. 

This gallant officer entered the army as 
Cornet in the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 
1793 ; he obtained a lieutenancy in March 
1794; and, on the 2nd of July following, 
a troop in the same corps. In the spring 
of 1795 he joined that part of his regiment 
serving in Germany, and in the end of the 
same year, when the cavalry was returning 
to England, he exchanged into the 27th 
Dragoons, then embarking to accompany 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to the 
West Indies. He landed in the island of 
St. Domingo in the middle of 1796, and 
returned in the command of the regiment 
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to England in April 1797. Towards the 
close of the same year he was removed to 
the 20th Dragoons ; and early in 1798 he 
was appointed Aide-de-Camp to Major- 
Gen. the Earl of Pembroke, with whom 
he remained until May 1799. In July 
following he embarked for Jamaica, and 
was appointed Aide-de-Camp to Major- 
General St. John; he continued in this 
situation until Nov. 1799, when he was 
promoted to a majority in the Warwick- 
shire Fencible cavalry, with which he 
served until its reduction in April 1800, 
when he was placed on half-pay, and in 
the close of this year (1800) became a 
student at the Royal Military College at 
High Wycombe, under the late General 
Jarry. In the beginning of 1801 he was 
appointed to a majority in the 25th Light 
Dragoons, continuing at the Royal Mili- 
tary College till the beginning of 1803, 
when he was appointed Superintendent of 
Instruction to the junior department of 
the college then founded at Marlow, and 
exchanged into the 89th regiment of foot. 

The Ist of Jan. 1805, he received the 
brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, and in June of 
that year, the 89th regiment being under 
orders for foreign service, he resigned his 
staff appointment, and joined his regiment 
at Cork. He served in the expedition 
under Lord Cathcart in 1805. In Dec. 
1806 he was appointed an effective Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 9th Garrison Battalion, 
which he joined in January following. In 
Oct. 1807 he was removed to the Ist 
West India regiment, and was called upon 
by Lord Harrington, Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, to establish stations 
for the lines of telegraph proposed to be 
erected between Dublin and the different 
sea-ports of the south and south-west dis- 
tricts. In Nov. 1807 he was appointed 
Assistant-Quartermaster-general on the 
Staff i®*Ireland, and in Jan. 1808 re- 
moved to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 2nd 
West India regiment. 

He was then charged with the duties of 
the Quartermaster-general’s department 
for the Limerick district, and finally at 
the camp on the Curragh of Kildare, un- 
der Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Baird. In the 
autumn of 1808 he went to Spain as an 
Assistant Quartermaster-general with the 
division of Sir David Baird, and on arriv- 
ing in the Peninsula was attached in that 
capacity to the army of Portugal under 
Sir John Cradock, by whose orders he 
served with the corps of Sir Robert Wil- 
son in Castille, and with the Spanish ar- 
mies in Estremadura, till April 1809, when 
Marshal Lord Beresford having arrived to 
take the command of the Portuguese 
forces, he was appointed Quartermaster- 
general of that army, and continued to 
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serve in that post during the Peninsular 
war, with the successive ranks of Colonel, 
Brigadier-General, and Major-General in 
the Portuguese service. He was present 
in the battles and sieges of Busaco, Albu- 
era, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, the Pyrennees, the Nivelle, the 
Nive, and Toulouse ; and received a cross 
and five clasps. On the 21st June, 1814, 
he received permission to accept the dig- 
nity of a Knight Commander of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, and on the enlarge- 
ment of the order of the Bath, in Jan. 
1815, he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of that order. 

In April, 1816, he was appointed Colo- 
nel of the Royal Staff Corps, and Deputy 
Quartermaster-General of the Forces. In 
1818 he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
The 12th of August, 1819, he received the 
rank of Major-General, and in 1829 the 
Colonelcy of the 51st Foot. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1837. He 
was promoted to the grade of a Grand 
Cross of the Bath in 1840. 

In 1841 Sir Benjamin D’Urban was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he remained some years with 
great satisfaction to the colonists. Lady 
D’Urban died there on the 23rd Aug. 
1843. 

He was appointed Commander of the 
Forces in Canada in Jan. 1847. 

His son, Commander John Gooch 
D’Urban, R.N. who died Sept. 29, 1845, 
aged 45, is briefly noticed in our vol. xxiv. 
p- 657. Another son, Lieut.-Col. William 
James D’Urban, late Major of the 26th 
Foot, was appointed Deputy Quarter- 
master-general in the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands in 1846. 





Rear-Apm. Sir N. J. WiLLoucHesy. 

May 19. In Montagu-street, Portman- 
square, after a fortnight’s suffering, in his 
72d year, Sir Nesbit Josiah Willoughby, 
Knt. K.C.H., and C.B., Rear-Admiral of 
the White. 

This very gallant officer was a son of 
Robert Willoughby of Cossall and Aspley 
hall, Notts. and Cliffe, co. Warwick, a 
younger branch of the family of Wil- 
loughby of Wollaton, now Lord Middle- 
ton,and descended from the ancient Barons 
Willoughby d’Eresby. His mother was 
Barbara, daughter of James Bruce, of 
Wester Kinlock, esq. by Janet, daughter 
of Sir Edward Gibson, of Pintland, Bart. 
and Barbara, daughter of the Hon. John 
Maitland, son of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

The extent of his services, and the many 
other claimants upon our space, having 
already been the cause of our deferring this 
notice of him, now oblige us to deviate 
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from our usual plan, and either to refer 
to the very ample memoirs of his career 
which will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, 1828, Suppt. Part II. 
pp- 111—195, or to those in the recent 
work of Mr. O’ Byrne. 

Suffice it to say that from 1793, three 
years after he entered the service, to 1811, 
he was scarcely ever out of action of one 
kind or another. He was one of the 
heroes of ‘* Banda,’’ when, as was stated 
in the Gazette, they ‘‘ swept the batte- 
ries like a whirlwind.’? He belonged to 
the Sceptre, when she was lost at the Cape, 
and the captain, every commissioned of- 
ficer, and 285 men were drowned; was 
the means of saving a French frigate, and 
the lives of 900 prisoners from the enemy, 
under, General Dessalmes; served with 
Sir John Duckworth, at the passage of 
the Dardanelles; and immortalised him- 
self at the Isle of Bourbon, especially in 
his unparalleled attack upon a French 
squadron, in which his ship, the Nereida, 
was knocked to pieces, and four-fifths of 
his crew were either killed or wounded, 
himself being among the latter number. 
He spared not his own blood, nor that of 
the enemies of his country, and it is said 
that more men fell by his hand than by 
that of any other man living, although he 
was always as ready to save a vanquished 
foe as to destroy an enemy. 

He was moreover one of the most re- 
markable examples of an individual escap- 
ing the most imminent dangers. He was 
thrice shipwrecked ; once upset in a boat, 
and kept himself afloat on an oar for 19 
hours. He was two years in slavery at 
Tripoli, and escaped by beating out the 
brains of two Moors, and swimming on 
board a French ship in the bay, lying two 
miles from the shore. He entered the 
harbour of the Isle of France with a single 
frigate, and cut out two rich ships, though 
opposed by 60 pieces of cannon. He was 
11 times wounded with balls, three with 
splinters, and was cut in every part of his 
body with sabres and tomahawks ; his face 
was disfigured by explosions of gunpow- 
der, and he lost an eye and had part of his 
neck and jaw shot away. When unem- 
ployed he joined the Russian army under 
Kutuzoff, and was made a Colonel; he 
was thrice wounded, and at Leipzig had 
his right arm shattered by a cannon shot. 
Amongst sailors in his day he was called 
“The Immortal ;”’ at any rate, he seems 
to have possessed more lives than a cat 
with all the courage of a British lion. 

Sir Nesbit was a Lieutenant of 1803, 
Commander of 1808, Captain of 1810, 
and Rear-Admiral of the Blue 1847. He 
was made a Companion of the Bath in 1815, 
was knighted by King George the Fourth 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXII. 
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in 1827, and again (of course somewhat 
accidentally) by William the Fourth in 
1832, on occasion of his being nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen. He was on the good-service pen- 
sion list, and also had a pension for his 
wounds. Sir Nesbit was unmarried. 





Capt. RicHArp Creyke, R.N. 

Oct. 2. At Devonport, aged 61, Richard 
Creyke, esq. Post Captain R.N. 

He was the second son of the late Capt. 
Richard Creyke, R.N. Commissioner of 
the Victualling Office, and Governor of 
the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth, by 
Anne-Leming, eldest dau. of George Adey, 
esq. of London, and grandson of the Rev. 
John Creyke, of Burleigh-on-the-Hill, co. 
Rutland, who was a descendant of the 
ancient Yorkshire family of Creyke of 
Marton. 

Capt. Creyke entered the navy in 1800, 
participated in the battle of St. Domingo 
in 1806, was present in the operations 
against Copenhagen in 1807, and accom- 
panied home in 1808 the Russian fleet 
which had surrendered in the Tagus. He 
also took part in the destruction of the 
French shipping in Basque Roads, was 
employed at the siege of Flushing, and 
assisted in the capture of La Confiance, 
with colonial produce on board to the 
value of 150,0007. He obtained Com- 
mander’s rank in 1812, and was made 
Post-Captain in 1814. 

He married in 1818, Harriet-Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. James Furneaux, of 
Swilly, co. Devon, and sister of Capt. 
John Furneaux, R.N. and has left issue a 
son and a daughter. 





Capt. THE Hon. G. R. W. Trervsis. 

May 28. At Brighton, aged 56, the 
Hon. George Rolle Walpole Trefusis, Capt. 
R.N. brother to Lord Clinton. 

He was born on the 8th April, 1793, 
the third and youngest son of Robert- 
George-William sixteenth Earl Clinton, 
by Albertina-Marianne, daughter of John- 
Abraham-Rodolph Gaulis, of Lausanne. 

He entered the Navy in 1806 as first- 
class volunteer on board the Centaur 74, 
Commodore Sir Samuel Hood; was pre- 
sent in 1807 at the siege of Copenhagen 
and surrender of Madeira; and in 1806 in 
the capture of the Russian 74 Sewolod, on 
which occasion the Centaur had 3 killed 
and 27 wounded, and the enemy 180 killed 
and wounded. He also witnesse] much 
active service in the Mediterranean ; a de- 
tail of which will be found in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography, and the recent 
Naval Biography by O’ Byrne. 
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He was made Lieutenant in the Ethalion 
36, 1813, and Commander 1816; appointed 
to the Redwing 18, in Nov. 1821, and 
Jasper 10 in Feb. 1824, and promoted to 
post rank June 24 in the latter year. 

In May 1831 he was appointed to the 
North Star 28, in Sept. 1832 to the Win- 
chester 52, and in October to the Sap- 
phire 28, all employed on the North 
American and West India station, of the 
Barbados division of which he for some 
time held the command, under Sir George 
Cockburn. 

Captain Trefusis married on the 9th Jan. 
1839, Margaret-Frances, second daughter 
of the late John James, esq. of Houghton 
Lodge, Hampshire, and by that lady, who 
died on the 6th March, 1845, he has left 
issue two sons and one daughter, George- 
Rodolph, Robert - Edward, and Fanny- 
Albertina. 





Captain Hockines, R.N. 

Oct. 13. At Woodend, near Lymington, 
Hampshire, aged 73, Robert Hockings, 
esq. a Captain on the retired list of 1846. 

He was the eldest son of the late Robert 
Hockings, esq. who for nearly 50 years 
held an appointment in the civil depart- 
ment of the Ordnance at Gibraltar, where 
the Captain was born on the Ist May, 1776. 
He entered the navy 26th Oct. 1790, 
under the auspices of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Kent, on board the Ambuscade 32; 
served in the Eurydice 24, Zebra 18, 
Pearl 32, Mutine cutter, Romney 50, Lap- 
wing 28, and Pallas 33; and in the latter 
frigate, commanded by Capt. the Hon. 
Henry Curzon, he shared in Cornwallis’s 
celebrated retreat of the 16th and 17th 
June, 1795. The Pallas having on one 
occasion captured a merchant brig, Mr. 
Hockings was sent with her as prize- 
master to Elba, While on his way thither, 
and when in Piombino Passage, he was 
attacked by two large row-boats, con- 
taining about 50 or 60 men, whom, how- 
ever, he beat off after a conflict of an hour, 
although he had but five hands on board, 
and two rusty 4-pounder guns. This 
achievement was considered so gallant 
that on reaching Porto Ferrajo, where lay 
the Blanche frigate, Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Hotham, he was highly complimented by 
that officer, and recommended by him to 
Earl St. Vincent, the Commander-in- 
Chief, by whom he was received on board 
the flag-ship, the Ville de Paris 110, and 
at once appointed, April 29, 1797, First 
Lieutenant of the Hamadryad 36, Capt. 
Thomas Elphinstone—an act which the 
Admiralty confirmed by a commission 
dated on the 10th of the following June. 

He was wrecked on Dec. 25 in the same 
year, during a violent gale in the Bay of 


Algiers. Mr. Hockings became first of 
the Aurora 28, commanded successively 
by Captains Henry Digby, T. G. Caul- 
field, and Micajah Malbon, with whom he 
served uninterruptedly on the Lisbon, 
Mediterranean, and Newfoundland stations 
until March 1803, participating inter- 
mediately in the capture of many pri- 
vateers, also in several cutting. out affairs 
(in one of which he was slightly wounded), 
in the destruction too of the French 20-gun 
ship Egalité, and in the land operations at 
the reduction of Minorca. As senior of 
the Phaeton 38, under Captains George 
Cockburn and John Wood, he proceeded 
to the East Indies ; and, while on a sub- 
sequent cruise in the China seas, he shared 
in an action with the French frigate Semil- 
lante, and in the capture of a ship of im- 
mense value on her annual passage from 
Manillato Lima. In 1800 he successively 
became signal Lieutenant to Lord Gam- 
bier in the Ville de Paris 110 and Cale- 
donia 120. Asa reward for his subsequent 
conduct in command of a fire-ship during 
the celebrated attack made by the gallant 
Cochrane on the enemy’s shipping in 
Basque roads, he was presented with a 
second promotal commission, dated April 
11, 1809—previous to which period, as 
has been seen, he had been for nearly 
ten years First Lieutenant of a frigate. 
Although not included in the list of the 
wounded on the last-mentioned occasion, 
Capt. Hockings was severely hurt by the 
explosion of his vessel. Not wishing to 
remain idle on shore, he obtained per- 
mission soon after his promotion to rejoin 
the Caledonia, then the flag-ship of his 
friend Sir Harry Neale, with whom he 
served as a volunteer until the close of 
1810. From May 25, 1811, to Oct. 1812, 
we find him in command of the Dominica 
14, in the Channel and West Indies, and 
on Sept. 11 in the latter year he captured 
the Providence, an American privateer 
schooner, of 4 guns (pierced for 12) and 
60 men. Capt. Hockings’ next and last 
appointment was Dec. 26, 1820, to the 
Medina 20, in which sloop he afforded 
protection to the European consuls and 
merchants at Smyrna during fearful out- 
— perpetrated by the populace in June 


Captain Hockings married in 1821 Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late Gerard 
Montagu, esq. of Burlingham, Norfolk, 
grand-niece of Admiral John Montagu, 
and a cousin of the Duke of Manchester. 





ComMMANDER Cumpy, R.N. 
Sept. 28. At Brixham, Devonshire, 


in his 70th year, Charles Cumby, esq. 
Commander R.N. 


He was born in 1779 at Yarmouth, the 
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son of the late Capt. David Price Cumby, 
R.N., by his second wife, Susannah, dau. 
of Robert Marsh, esq. of the above place, 
half-brother of the late Capt. Wm. Pryce 
Cumby, R.N., C.B. (1806), and uncle of 
the present Lieut. D. C. Cumby, R.N. 

He entered the navy, 22d May, 1790, on 
board the Sheerness tender, commanded 
by his father, then a Lieutenant, in which 
he served on the home station until March 
1791. From 30 Jan. 1793, until Nov. 
1797, he appears to have been next em- 
ployed, latterly in the Mediterranean, as 
A.B. and Midshipman in the Brilliant 
frigate, Capts. Mark Robinson and Wm. 
Pierrepoint; Regulus, armée en fliite, Capt. 
Wm. Carthew ; Alexander and Swiftsure 
seventy-fours, both commanded by Capt. 
A. Philip ; and Ville de Paris 110, the flag 
ship of Earl St. Vincent. He was ap- 
pointed on 29th of the month last men- 
tioned Acting Lieutenant of la Minerve 
38, Capt. Geo. Cockburn, and being con- 
firmed, 4 Jan, 1799, into the Transfer 
brig, commanded successively by various 
captains, was ultimately presented with 
the order of the Crescent and a gold 
medal for his services in that vessel under 
Sir Wm. Sidney Smith on the coast of 
Syria, and during the subsequent cam- 
paign in Egypt. We afterwards find Mr. 
Cumby appointed, 4th Jan. 1802, to la 
Carriere frigate, Capt. Fred. Lewis Mait- 
land, in which he returned to England ; 
30 July, 1803, to a command in the Wey- 
mouth district of Sea Fencibles; 11 May, 
1805, to the Cesar 80, bearing the flag of 
Sir Richard John Strachan, under whom 
he fought at the capture, 4 Nov. following, 
of four French line-of-battle ships just 
escaped from the battle of Trafalgar; 30 
Jan. 1808, to the Donegal 74, Capt. Pul- 
teney Malcolm, attached to the Channel 
fleet ; 26 Oct. 1809, to the Adrian cutter, 
which he commanded for ten months in 
Basque Roads; and 3 Feb. and 21 April, 
1813, to the Bellerophon and Medway 
seventy-fours, commanded at Portsmouth 
by Capt. Augustus Brine. He attained his 
present rank 4 Dec. following, and after- 
wards commanded the Ordinary at Ports- 
mouth from 18 March, 1833, until 1836. 
He has since been unemployed. 

He married Sarah, youngest dau. of 
William Gillard, esq. of Black House, 
Brixham, co. Devon. 





ComMAnpeER R. J. Exxiot, R.N. 

April 30. At Cumming-place, Penton- 
ville, Comm. Robert James Elliot, R.N. 

He entered the Navy Feb. 26, 1802, as 
a first class volunteer on board the En- 
dymion 40, Capt. P. C. Durham, lying at 
Portsmouth ; served as Midshipman from 
June 1802 until Oct. 1806, in the Cam- 


‘William Wells. 
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brian 40, Leander 50, and Leopard 50, 
flag-ships at Halifax, of Vice-Admirals 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, and Hon. G. C. 
Berkeley ; then sailed for the East Indies 
on board the Modeste 36, Capt. Hon. 
George Elliot, and was there promoted, 
5 Aug. 1808, to a Lieutenancy in the 
Fox 32, in which he served with Captains 
Hon. Arch. Cochrane, Henry Hart, and 
In the course of the 
latter year he was severely wounded in an 
attempt made by the boats to cut out a 
ship from Batavia Roads. He continued 
to serve in the East Indies, latterly in the 
Phaeton 38, Capt. F. B. R. Pellew, and 
Modeste and Hussar frigates, both com- 
manded by Capt. Hon. George Elliot, 
until his return to England, where he was 
paid off in June 1814. He was promoted 
to the rank of Commander on the 27th of 
the following Aug. but has not since been 
afloat. 

Capt. Elliot had been well known for 
many years in the metropolis as the active 
labourer for the establishment and sup- 
port of the Sailors’ Home and other insti- 
tutions for the benefit of the sailors of the 
port of London. 





ComMMANDER Wa. Woop, R.N. 
Aug. 28. At the house of his son-in- 
law Capt. Edward Chappell, R.N. Thur- 
loe-place West, Old Brompton, in his 
ae year, Commander William Wood, 


This officer was born Feb. 21, 1770. 
He entered the Navy 17th Sept. 1793, as 
Master’s Mate, on board the Aurora 28, 
Capts. William Essington, Richard King, 
Charles Garnier, Rawlinson, Henry Digby, 
and Thomas Gordon Caulfield, in which 
ship he was for six years employed in the 
North Sea and Channel, on the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal (where he served in 
the boats in several cutting out affairs), 
and in the Mediterranean. He then, in 
Sept. 1799, joined, also as Master’s Mate, 
the Aleméne 32, commanded by his former 
Captain, Digby; under whom we find 
him assisting in company with other ships 
at the capture, in Oct. 1799, off Cape 
Finisterre, of the Spanish 34 gun frigates 
Santa Brigida and Thetis, laden with 
treasure to an enormous amount. After 
serving for a short time with Captain Es- 
sington at Portsmouth, in the Sceptre 74, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant Ist Aug. 1801, and appointed to the 
command in the Downs of the Flamer 
gun-brig, which vessel he paid off, 12th 
April, 1802. From 12th July, 1803, 
until 26th April, 1804, he was employed 
in the Sea Fencibles at Ramsgate. This 
was his last appointment. He was placed 
on the junior list of retired commanders 
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3rd Oct. 1831; and on the senior, 16th 
Sept. 1846. 

Commander Wood married 17th March, 
1801, Miss Sarah Browning, by whom he 
had a daughter, now deceased, who mar- 
tied Capt. Edward Chappell, R.N. 





Vice-ApMIRAL MatHEew Gopwin. 

Oct. 17. At Horsham, aged 82, Mathew 
Godwin, esq. Vice-Admiral of the White. 

He entered the navy in 1780 as a volun- 
teer on board the Foudroyant 84, Captain 
John Jervis; and on April 21, 1782, as- 
sisted as midshipman at the capture, after 
a gallant action of nearly an hour,—at- 
tended, however, with no casualty to the 
British,—ofthe French 74-gun ship Pégase, 
whose loss, besides being seriouly damaged, 
amounted, out ofa crew of 700 men, to 60 
killed and wounded. From May in the 
same year until the receipt of his first 
commission, Aug. 1, 1794, Mr. Godwin, 
with intervals, served on the West India 
and Home stations, in the Pigmy brig, 
Capt. Wm. Mitchel; Triumph 74, Capt. 
Richard Onslow ; Flirt brig, Capt. James 
Norman; Prudente 38, Captain Henry 
Trollope; Active frigate, Capt. Edmund 
Nagle ; and Royal George 100, the flag- 
ship of Lord Bridport. He then joined 
the Bellerophon 74, commanded succes- 
sively by Captains William Hope and Lord 
Cranstoun, and was afterwards appointed 
to the Commerce de Marseilles, Capt. 
Child, and to the Prince George, Glory, 
Thunderer, and Tremendous, the flag-ships, 
latterly at the Cape of Good Hope and in 


the East Indies, of Sir Hugh Cloberry © 


Christian. In the capacity of Commander, 
a rank he attained Jan. 15, 1802, Captain 
Godwin next, on June 23, 1803, joined 
the Trompeuse sloop, in which he cruised 
off the south-west coast of Ireland until 
Sept. 30, 1804, Having been promoted 
to post-rank on the 8th of the preceding 
May, he was then superseded, after which 
he was not actively employed. 





WILui1aAM Ta.sot, Ese. 

Aug. 2. At Alton Towers, Stafford- 
shire, the seat of his son-in-law the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, aged 24, William Talbot, 
esq..of Castle Talbot, co. Wexford, a ma- 
gistrate for that county. 

He was born on the 19th Jan. 1765, 
the eldest son of Matthew Talbot, esq. of 
Ballynamony (now called Castle Talbot), 
by his first wife, Juliana, Countess dow- 
ager of Anglesey, daughter of Rickard 
Donovan, esq. of the county of Wexford. 
He was the half-brother of John Hyacinth 
Talbot, esq. of Talbot Hall, co. Wexford, 
formerly M.P. for New Ross. 

Mr. Talbot married three times: His 
first wife, to whom. he was united on the 





30th Jan. 1785, was Mary, daughter of 
Laurence O’Toole, esq. of Buxtown, co. 
Wexford. By that lady, who died in 
1796, he had issue three sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, Matthew 
Talbot, esq. died in 1838 leaving no sur- 
viving issue by his wife, Anne daughter of 
L. O’Rourke, esq. of Bluebelle, co. Devon. 
The second, Capt. William Talbot, late 
of the 27th Foot, married in 1834 Ho- 
nora, widow of the late Major Quin, of 
the Royal Scotch Fusiliers. The third, 
Laurence, died a midshipman in 1813. 
The daughters were, 1. Maria, married in 
1814 to John Talbot, esq. now Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; 2. Juliana, married in 1815 
Major Patrick Bishop, of Bishop’s Court, 
and died in 1820; 3. Margaret, married 
in 1820 to George, only son of Major 
George Bryan, of Jenkinstown, co. Kil- 
kenny. 

Mr. Talbot married secondly, in 1796, 
Anne, daughter of Robert Woodcock, esq. 
of Killowen, co. Wexford, and by her, who 
died in 1808, had issue four sons and two 
daughters. The two elder sons, Robert 
and John, were both formerly Lieutenants 
in the Guard Royal of France, with permis- 
sion of H.R.H. the Prince Regent; Charles 
went to Jamaica; and George died in 
North America in 1829. The daughters 
were—Anne; and Catharine, married in 
1835 to Henry Lambert, esq. of Carnagh, 
co. Wexford. 

Mr. Talbot married thirdly, in 1808, 
Anne, daughter of John Beauman, esq. of 
Hyde Park, co. Wexford. 





Joun Buier, Esa. 

April 3. At Morval, Cornwall, aged 78, 
John Buller, esq. a deputy lieutenant and 
magistrate of that county. 

He was the eldest son of John Buller, 
esq. of Morval, one of the lords commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and M.P. for 
Exeter, by Anne, only sister to the late 
Sir William Lemon, Bart. M.P. for Corn- 
wall. 

Mr. Buller formerly sat in Parliament 
for many years for the borough of East 
Looe, and he afterwards served the office 
of high sheriff of Cornwall in 1835. 

He was twice married ; first, in 1798, to 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of the Hon. 
and Right Rev. James Yorke, Bishop of 
Ely, and niece to Philip second Earl of 
Hardwicke; and secondly, in 1802, Har- 
riet, daughter of Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. 
of Breamore House, Hampshire, by whom 
he has left issue one son and four daughters. 

Josern Payne Etwes, Esa. 

Aug. 26. At Stoke College, Suffolk, 
aged 52, Joseph Payne Elwes, esq. a 
magistrate for the counties of Suffolk and 
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Essex, and formerly M.P. for the Northern 
Division of Essex. 

He was the son and heir of Lieut.-Gen. 
John Timms, who assumed the surnames 
of Hervey-Elwes on the death of his great- 
uncle, John Elwes, esq. well known in 
eccentric biography as Elwes the miser. 
Lieut..Gen. Timms was the son and heir 
of Lieut.-Col. Richard Timms, by Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Hughes, M.D. of 
Oxford. 

Mr. Elwes was High Sheriff of Suffolk 
in 1826. In 1835, on the elevation of 
Mr. Alexander Baring to the peerage as 
Lord Ashburton, he was returned to Par- 
liament for the Northern Division of Essex, 
after a contest with Mr. Disney, in which 
the latter polled 1,357 votes, and Mr. 
Elwes 2,406. His election was an acces- 
sion of strength to the Conservative party. 
In 1837 he retired, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Round. 

Mr. Elwes married, July 17, 1824, 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Isaac Elton, esq. of Stapleton House, co. 
Gloucester, by whom he had issue two 
sons and four daughters. 





Ortanpo Harris WILiiAMs, Esa. 

March 26. After a long and painful 
illness, in his 66th year, Orlando Harris 
Williams, esq. of Angaston House, Glou- 
cestershire, and Ivy Tower, Pembroke- 
shire, Deputy Lieutenant of the latter 
county, and a magistrate for the counties 
of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Gloucester. 

He was born on the 13th June, 1783, 
the eldest son of George Harris, esq. of 
Oaklands, co. Gloucester. He married 
Aug. 9, 1809, Maria, only daughter and 
heiress of William Williams, esq. of Ivy 
Tower, and assumed by sign-manual, in 
1824, the surname and arms of Williams, 
in addition to his own. Inthe same year 
he served the office of high sheriff of the 
county of Pembroke. 





P. D. P. Duncomss, Esa. 

March 15. At Great Brickhill Manor, 
co. Buckingham, in his 65th year, Philip 
Duncombe Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. of 
that place, and of Witham-on-the- Hill, co. 
Lincoln. 

He was born on 16th July, 1784, the 
son and heir of George Pauncefort, esq. of 
Witham, by Henrietta, younger daughter 
and coheir of James Digby, esq. of Red 
Hall, in Bourne, co. Lincoln. When an 
infant he lost his father on the 8th Oct. 
1786. 

Mr. Duncombe served the office of 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1824. He 
was twice married ; first on the 5th Jan. 
1813 to the Lady Alicia Lambart, daughter 
of Richard Earl of Cavan. That lady died 
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on the 3rd April, 1818, leaving issue three 
daughters, Honora-Henrietta, married in 
1835 to Charles Bennet Drake Garrard, 
esq. of Lamer Park, Herts.; Henrietta- 
Philippa, who died in 1828; and Alicia, 
who died in 1817; and one son, Philip- 
Duncombe, born in 1818. 

Mr. Duncombe married secondly, Aug. 
21, 1823, Sophia-Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Foulis, Bart. of 
Ingleby Manor, co. York. She died on 
the 21st June, 1842, having had issue Mary- 
Venetia, who died in 1832, and Sophia. 

T. H. Maung, Ese. 

March 23. At Blawith Cottage, near 
Cartmel, Lancashire, in his 79th year, 
Thomas Holme Maude, esq. a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Westmerland, and an acting 
magistrate for both counties. 

He was the eldest son of Joseph Maude, 
esq. a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate 
of Westmerland, who died in 1803, by 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Holme, esq. 
of Kendal. He was appointed in 1803 
Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of the Ken- 
dal Volunteers, and subsequently Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Kendal and Lonsdale Local 
Militia, which latter commission we be- 
lieve he held till his death. 

He married Aug 12, 1801, Elizabeth, 
only child of Joshua Marriott, esq. of 
Rusholme, but had no issue. 

Danie CALLAGHAN, Esa. M.P. 

Sept.29. At his residence, Lotabeg, near 
Cork, aged 63, Daniel Callaghan, esq. 
M.P. for that city. 

He was the second son of Daniel Calla- 
ghan, esq. one of the most enterprising 
and successful merchants of Cork. He was 
first returned to Parliament in 1829, by a 
combination of men of all parties, and sup- 
ported the Reform Bill. He also became 
a Repealer, and, despite of opposition from 
various quarters, remained for twenty years 
the representative of his native city. Mr. 
Callaghan had great knowledge of business, 
and was intimately conversant with the 
social state of Ireland. He had acquired 
a large property in the provision trade, 
At one period it was the wish of some of 
the leading members of the Whig party 
to have made him Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, but Lord Melbourne ob- 
jected on account of his having been a 
pledged Repealer ; and at a subsequent 
period, when that objection would not 
have been pressed against him, Mr. Calla- 
ghan had become indifferent to office. 

He died of cholera, but for some months 
previously his health had been declining. 








Epwarp Hawke Locker, Esa. 
Oct, 16, At Iver, Buckinghamshire, 
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aged 72, Edward Hawke Locker, esq. late 
a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

Mr. Locker was in many respects a re- 
markable man. He was the son of Com- 
modore William Locker, Lieut.-Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, by the only daugh- 
ter of Admiral William Parry, commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Islands. Captain 
Locker, when in comtnand of the Lowes- 
toffe frigate, had the happiness of instruct- 
ing in his profession the immortal Nelson, 
who after the Battle of the Nile thus wrote: 
—“You, my old friend, after twenty-seven 
years’ acquaintance, know that nothing can 
alter my attachment and gratitude to you. 
I have been your scholar. It is you who 
taught me to board a French man-of-war 
by your conduct when in the Experiment. 
It is you who always said, ‘ Lay a French- 
man close and you will beat him;’ and my 
only merit in my profession is being a 
good scholar.’”?’ Among other eminent 
pupils of Capt. Locker, whom he used to 
call his ‘‘ Youngers,’’ was the future Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. Lieut.-Governor 
Locker died at Greenwich Hospital Dec. 
26, 1800, aged 70. 

Mr. Edward Hawke Locker was born at 
East Malling, Kent, on the 9th Oct. 1777. 
He was educated at Eton, which he left 
in 1795, and received an appointment in 
the Navy Pay Office. He remained in 
government offices til 1800, when he went 
to India as private secretary to Lord Ex- 
mouth. From that time till the peace of 
1814 he was associated with that dis- 
tinguished commander in arduous and 
confidential duties, especially as secretary 
to the Mediterranean fleet, duties which 
he discharged with eminent ability. In 
his official capacity he visited Napoleon at 
Elba, in May 1814, of which visit he pub- 
lished an interesting narrative after the 
death of the ex-emperor. In 1815 Mr. 
Locker married the daughter of an eminent 
antiquaty and philologist,the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, the author of that admirable 
‘*« Provincial Glossary ’’ the publication of 
which from the posthumous MS. com- 
menced in 1832, under very competent 
editorship, but which has not been con- 
tinued beyond the letter B. Mr. Locker 
resided at Windsor from 1815 to 1819, 
when he was ° or Secretary to Green- 
wich Hospital. During his residence at 
Windsor he projected and edited, in concert 
with Mr. C. Knight, almost the first —if 
not the very first of any literary pretension 
—of those cheap and popular miscellanies 
which the growing ability of the great bulk 


’ of the people to read imperatively de- 


manded in the place of mischievous or 
childish tracts. Some very eminent friends 
of sound education, such as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were among 


its contributors. Mr. Locker’s own pa- 
pers in that miscellany are excellent mo- 
dels of popular writing,—plain, energetic, 
affectionate. His ‘‘ Lectures on the Bible 
and Liturgy ’’ which have been re-printed 
in a separate volume, were delivered to the 
crew of the Caledonia, Lord Exmouth’s 
flag-ship, and are admirable examples of 
clear exposition and earnest exhortation. 

Mr. Locker, after filling for several 
years the important duties of Secretary to 
Greenwich Hospital, became the Resident 
Civil Commissioner of that great institu. 
tion. The improvements which he intro- 
duced into its management were results of 
his active and comprehensive mind. Of 
these improvements the Naval Schools 
are striking instances. Himself an ac- 
complished draughtsman and an ardent 
lover of the arts, he founded the Naval 
Gallery at Greenwich by his judicious ex- 
ertions, and he edited a series of engrav- 
ings of naval portraits, accompanied by 
memoirs, under the title of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
celebrated Naval Commanders, illustrated 
by Engravings from original Pictures in the 
Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital.’ 
Large 8vo. 1832. In this volume is a 
portrait of Lieut.-Governor Locker, and 
a most interesting account of him and his 
family by Mr. Edward H. Locker.* This 
work was not sufficiently successful to en- 
courage its extension beyond one volume. 

In 1844, Mr. Locker’s health so failed 
that he gave up his valuable appointment, 
and retired upon a small pension—his fine 
faculties over-clouded beyond the hope of 
recovery. Mr. Locker was the intimate 
friend of many distinguished men. To use 
Mr. Lockhart’s expression, he was ‘ an 
old and dear friend of Scott’s.’? With 
Southey he stood in the same relation. 
His ability was eminently practical—his 
energy was untiring. His zeal for all 
good objects, and especially for the ad- 
vancement of education, was founded upon 
a deep and earnest piety, exhibiting itself 
in the most unostentatious benevolence— 
in that regulated industry which does so 
much more than mere alms-giving—in the 
tolerance of other opinions without com- 
promising his own—in the habitual cheer- 
fulness of a tranquil and hopeful spirit. 
—Atheneum. 





Joun FuLiarton, Esa. 

Oct. 24. In Hyde Park-street, John 
Fullarton, esq. 

The greater portion of Mr. Fullarton’s 
life was spent in India. In Calcutta he 
was for a long period an active partner in 
the great agency and banking-house of 

* First printed in ‘‘ The Plain English- 
man,’’ vol. iii. 
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Alexander & Co.; and he stood confess- 
edly in the first rank of those eminent 
men who thirty years ago shed a lustre 
over that period of the British rule in 
India, by combining in the most success- 
ful manner the duties of the merchant and 
the administrator with the cultivation of 
an elegant and instructive literature. 

Mr. Fullarton returned to England 
about 1825 or 1826, and soon acquired 
distinction and influence in the political 
party of the Duke of Wellington. 

During his second residence in Asia he 
was placed in charge of an important mis- 
sion to China, He returned finally to this 
country about 1840; and his name was 
again brought prominently before the 
world by his book ‘‘ On the Regulation of 
Currencies,’’ published in ‘the summer of 
1844, during the progress of the Bank 
Charter Bill of that year through Par- 
liament. Written with considerable taste, 
by a man who felt and lamented that his 
banking experience had not been acquired 
within a London circle, Mr. Fullarton’s 
volume is yet one of the very few devoted 
to the question of the currency which will 
not be speedily forgotten. The author 
wrote warmly to defend and propagate the 
doctrines of which Mr. Tooke had given so 
lucid an exposition in his work of 1838. 
But in the hands of Mr. Fullarton the 
topic lost nearly the whole of that dry and 
abstruse formality which goes so far to 
justify the dread that a currency discussion 
generally excites among men who have no 
peculiar opinions to defend and no taste 
for the ingenuity and zeal of this order of 
polemics. The glowing and vigorous 
style, the felicitous expression, the pun- 
gent sarcasm, and the breadth of view 
which distinguish this volume, will al- 
ways procure for it admiration and atten- 
tion even from those who entertain a mean 
opinion of the subject, or consider the 
author as upholding a false hypothesis. 
This was Mr. Fullarton’s last considerable 
effort. It is to be regretted that he did 
not reduce to some permanent form the 
copious memoranda accumulated during 
his extensive and systematic tour through 
Hindostan about 1820. We believe Mr. 
Fullarton was the first Englishman who 
ever made a complete progress throughout 
the whole of our Eastern possessions ; 
and, although the materials which he 
amassed during his various journeys have 
once or twice been placed with great libe- 
rality at the command of authors writing 
upon Indian questions, there is no full 
and authentic embodiment of them ac- 
cessible to the public.—Atheneum. 





Rev. Wiii1AM Frencu, D.D. 
Nov. 12, At Jesus Lodge, Cambridge, 
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in his 63rd year, the Rev. William French, 
D.D. Master of Jesus College, Rector of 
Moor Monkton, Yorkshire, and a Canon 
of Ely. 

He was the son of an opulent yeoman 
at Eye in Suffolk, and was educated at the 
Ipswich grammar-school, under the Rev. 
Mr. Howarth. He entered Caius College, 
and, after a very successful college career, 
went out in 1811 as second wrangler to 
Mr. Dicey of Trinity, the two being brack- 
eted equal as Smith’s prizemen. He was 
soon after elected Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke College, took his M.A. degree 
in 1814, and in 1820 was elevated to the 
Mastership of Jesus by the then Bishop 
of Ely (Dr. Sparke), in whose family he 
had been for some time private tutor. In 
1821 he was advanced to the degree of 
D.D. by royal mandate, and he served the 
office of Vice-Chancellor the same year, 
and again in 1834. In 1827 he was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor to the living 
of Moor Monkton, Yorkshire; and, in 
1832, to a Canonry in Ely Cathedral. 

In each transaction of life Dr. French 
was distinguished by a high sense of ho- 
nour and most strict integrity. His every 
action was based on Christian principles. 
As a man of public business, his vigorous 
intellect and untiring energy, united with 
great good sense, consummate tact, and 
much knowledge of the world, render his 
loss irreparable to the University. As a 
scholar Dr. French’s mathematical attain- 
ments were of the highest order. To the 
usual routine of classical scholarship he 
added considerable acquaintance with 
Oriental philology. The translations of 
the Psalms and Proverbs, in which he took 
so distinguished a part, have been most 
favourably reviewed by the first Biblical 
scholars, both British and foreign. He 
thought the ignorance of vulgar fanaticism 
and the bigotry of semi-Popish intolerance 
to be alike fraught with most dangerous 
consequences, and directly leading to in- 
fidelity. He lived in great friendship 
with some who differed from him, and 
thought the surest way to bring them off 
from their mistakes was by gaining upon 
their hearts and affections. The essentials 
of religion once solidly established, would, 
he thought, soon settle other things. In 
society Dr. French was distinguished by 
his refined and courteous manners, by a 
most gentlemanly deportment and most 
engaging address. In his college, he was 
singularly happy in the union of the 
gentlest manner with the firmest and most 
strict enforcementof all healthful discipline. 
As College Bursar, he greatly improved 
the finances of the establishment, and the 
happy restoration of its beautiful chapel, 
now so distinguished an ornament among 
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the architectural gems of the University, 
will long attest his great ability. In a 
word, to his deeply-sorrowing family, and 
numerous circle of friends, to his own col- 
lege more especially, but also to the Uni- 
versity at large, and to the Chapter and 
town of Ely, and to his dependants and 
the poor everywhere who were within the 
reach of his kind but unostentatious bounty, 
his loss is severely felt. 

He married, in 1819, Elizabeth-Maria, 
daughter of Mr. John Wyth, of Eye, Suf- 
folk, who survives him, ‘together with two 
daughters. 

His body was removed for interment to 
Brockdish in Norfolk, but was attended 
out of Cambridge on the 16th Nov. by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Masters of Corpus, 
Pembroke, Emanuel, Downing, Trinity, 
Sidney, Catharine (hall), and St. Peter’s 
colleges; the Bishop elect of Llandaff, and 
other Professors of the University; the 
Dean and Canons of Ely, and other gentle- 
men, amounting in all to 130. The pall 
was borne by past and present Fellows of 
Jesus college; the chief mourners were 
Mr. Kay, B.A. of Trinity college, and the 
Rev. Mr. Howarth, M.A. of Caius; and 
the Hon. Mr. Commissioner Percy, late 
Fellow of Caius, attended as one of the 
executors of the deceased. 





Rev. SAMUEL SMYTHE. 

Feb. 24. At the glebe house, at Carn- 
money, co. Antrim, in his 85th year, the 
Rev. Samuel Smythe, Vicar of Carnmoney 
and Ballylinny, and Rector of Ballymartin, 
in the diocese of Down and Connor. 

Mr. Smythe was born at Lisdillon, co. 
Derry, in Nov. 1764. Before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, he was or- 
dained on a nomination to the curacy of 
Connor; very shortly after he was ap- 
pointed to the curacy of Billy, where he 
remained until 1792. He then served the 
curacy of Lisburn for the succeeding four 
years. From Lisburn he removed to the 
curacy of Carnmoney, and on the resigna- 
tion of the Rey. Richard Meade, in 1808, 
he was presented to the living by the late 
Marquess of Donegal. 

He has left three sons, two in holy 
orders, and one a Captain in the Royal 
Artillery. Mr. Smythe was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Rogers, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s (called the Proto- 
Martyr), who was burned at the stake in 
Smithfield, in 1555. 

The late learned and pious Bishop of 
Down and Connor (Dr. Mant), on pre- 
senting Mr. Smythe’s eldest son to a living 
in his diocese, in 1846, sent to him, with 
a very kind letter, a copy of a sonnet 
which he had composed on his ancestor 
several years previously :— 
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THE CHURCH’S PROTO-MARTYR, 1555. 


If life preserved for wife and children’s sake, 

If bliss which none but husbands, fathers, 

feel, 

If worldly woe escaped, and worldly weal 
Enjoyed, lands, houses, goods, with all to take 
Captive the waverer, had had power to shake 

Thy firm resolve, and quench thy fervent zeal, 

Rogers, the Church had lost her earliest seal, 
Stamp’d in thy heart’s blood on the burning 

stake. [scope, 

But nobler thought was thine, and loftier 

The Tempter’s vile allurements to withstand 
Victorious: thine the Christian’s deathless 

hope, {land 

The Christian’s faith: and thus thy native 
Salutes in thee her harvests firstling crop, 

In thee the StEPHEN of her martyr’d band. 

R. D. & C. 1832. 





Rev. WiLi1AM Buunt, B.A. 

Oct. 20. At his house in Suffolk-lane, 
Cannon-street, London, in his 50th year, 
the Rev. William Blunt, B.A. Incumbent 
of the Holy Trinity, Minories, and Second 
Under - Master of Merchant - Taylors’ 
School. 

Having been employed for upwards of a 
quarter of a century in the instruction of 
youth, the life of this excellent man pre- 
sents little variety of incident. But what 
he did was done so kindly and so well, that 
it is a pleasing task to make known his 
modest virtues to those who had not the 
happiness of his acquaintance; whilst many 
who knew and loved him may feel a melan- 
choly pleasure in recognising in this short 
memoir some of the traits of their departed 
friend. 

William Blunt, a younger son of Mr. 
Thomas Blunt, an eminent optician of the 
firm of Nairne and Blunt in Cornhill, 
was born on Christmas Day, 1799. In 
May, 1807, he entered the lowest form of 
Merchant-Taylors’ School. Having duly 
made his way up to the monitors’ table, he 
became superannuated, as sixth monitor, in 
June, 1818, and proceeded in the October 
following as a Parkin’s scholar to Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge. 

Superannuation at an age scarcely above 
eighteen is a relative term, of which some 
of our readers may require an explanation. 
By the rules of Sir Thomas White’s 
foundation of Merchant-Taylors’ School, 
it is enacted that each boy should leave it 
the June before he arrives at nineteen. 
The 11th of June, the feast of St. Barnabas, 
in each year is the election day. If on that 
occasion a scholar under nineteen is for- 
tunate enough to find a vacancy in his fa- 
vour in one of the endowed fellowships of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, assigned to 
Merchant-Taylors, he steps into it, gains 
his election, and is considered to have 
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drawn a valuable prize. But if, according 
to the more common lot, a youth at the 
statutable age finds no opening made for 
him at St. John’s, he is superannuated, 
and retires. In many an instance, how- 
ever, of a number of monitors quitting the 
school on the appointed day, it may be 
truly said, ‘*‘ Nemo non donatus abibit;’’ 
a provision having been made by the Rev. 
C. Parkin, M.A. and the Rev. William 
Stuart, D.D. at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, for superannuated scholars from 
Merchant-Taylors’ School. 

His father dying about the time of Mr. 
Blunt’s entering the university, and the 
amount of his exhibition being small, he 
had to struggle with some of those diffi- 
culties which frequently beset the student 
in preparing for a learned profession. But 
economy is income. His pursuits were 
regular, his relaxations innocent, his dis- 
position and morals exemplary; and he 
devoted his time so profitably to the 
studies of the place as to come out on the 
tripos of 1822, the sixteenth Wrangler of 
his year; an honourable position, espe- 
cially when it is considered that the study 
of mathematics had not been introduced 
into Merchant-Taylors’ School during his 
continuance there as a pupil, and that to 
one who had been for ten or eleven years 
entirely engaged in reading the classics, it 
was not an easy thing to strike into an 
entirely new path of labour. Having taken 
his degree of B.A., Mr. Blunt entered 
into holy orders, being ordained by Dr. 
Buckner, Bishop of Chichester, to the cu- 
racy of Catsfield, near Battle, in Sussex. 

In February, 1824, he was elected by 
the Merchant-Taylors’ Company to the 
office of Third Under - Master of their 
school; and shortly afterwards he married 
Miss Frances Thomas. This lady survives, 
with six children, to lament his death. He 
for some time assisted as the officiating 
Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, St. John’s 
Wood; and was subsequently the resident 
curate of the extensive and laborious parish 
of Christchurch, Surrey, the duties of 
which he shared with the incumbent, his 
kind and considerate friend, the Rev. J. H. 
Mapleton. 

In the year 1830, on the study of mathe- 
matics being introduced into Merchant- 
Taylors’, Mr. Blunt was fixed upon as 
one of the mathematical masters, in ad- 
dition to the post of classical master which 
he had for six years held. Thus his life 
was one of varied and heavy occupations, 
which he conscientiously fulfilled in his 
own unpretending and quiet way; and 
when he sometimes contrived to obtain a 
respite from toil, his cheerful and bene- 
volent smile showed how thoroughly he 
relished this refreshment of his spirits. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII. 
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His only church preferment was the per- 
petual curacy of the parish of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Minories, a living in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor, in value not 
exceeding 120/. per annum, presented to 
him in 1833. For a married clergyman 
resident in London, charitably and hos- 
pitably disposed, with a family of six 
children around him, his means were cer- 
tainly small ; and it is only surprising how 
much he did, out of his slender resources, 
for the comfort and benefit of those who 
had scarcely any one else to help them. 
It was not until after the grave had closed 
over his remains, that the extent of his 
self-denying services had become known, 
except to his nearest relatives, and those 
to whom his generous assistance had been 
rendered. On this and other points of 
character, the testimony of an able witness, 
the present Head Master of Merchant- 
Taylors’ School, may properly be quoted. 
The Rev. Dr. Hessey, in a sermon preached 
in St. Mary Abchurch, on Sunday morn- 
ing the 21st October last, thus showed his 
appreciation of Mr. Blunt’s merits :— 

‘¢T allude to that gentle and humble 
man, whose character in many essential 
respects was modelled on that of his hea- 
venly Master, such as I have endeavoured 
to portray it. I allude to that man of 
love, who thought no ill of his neighbour, 
whose heart ever yearned for the unhappy, 
whose hand ever helped the needy, whose 
voice of comfort and sympathy was ever 
heard when those who might be aided by 
him would listen. I allude to him who 
was at once an exemplary son, husband, 
and father, a warm friend, a judicious 
adviser, a patient and unwearied teacher, 
a faithful minister of God’s word.” 

About a year anda half since Mr. Blunt 
was offered the head mastership of an im- 
portant schoolin Ireland. This gratifying 
proposition he declined, chiefly on pruden- 
tial grounds. Although the income was 
to be fixed at 600/. a year, with the proba- 
bility of an increase, he preferred remain- 
ing in London to breaking up the home 
which was afforded in the bosom of an 
united family, to such of his children as 
were necessarily resident in the metro- 
polis. His eldest son is second master of 
St. Saviour’s School; the second is in a 
merchant’s office in the city; his third 
and fourth sons are in St. Paul’s school, 
from whence the elder is about to proceed 
to Exeter college, Oxford. 

Mr. Blunt was engaged in the public 
exercise of his sacred functions as a mi- 
nister of Christ, a very few weeks before 
he was called to his rest and his reward. 
His last illness, which commenced with an 
affection of the liver, and under which he 
sunk after a short wy of suffering, was 
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rapid in its progress, and attended with 
acute bodily pains, during which it became 
needful for him to apply to his own case 
the heavenly remedies of patience, submis- 
sion to the will of God, and trust in the 
merits of his Saviour, which he had so 
often and so affectionately prescribed to 
others. His mortal remains were depo- 
sited in a vault under the chancel of his 
church on the 27th of October; his old 
and attached friend, who had been his 
schoolfellow, fellow-collegian, and col- 
league at Merchant-Taylors’, the Rev. 
John Bathurst Deane, M.A. reading the 
funeral service over the body, amidst the 
tears of many of the parishioners, and those 
friends of the deceased, who were present 
on the mournful occasion. 

He has left behind him a large circle of 
friends who loved and honoured him ; and 
he has bequeathed the rich treasure of an 
unspotted name and a good example to 
his children. B. M. 





Dr. Cart Ferpinanp BEcKER. 

Oct. 4. At Offenbach on the Maine, 
in his 75th year, Dr. Carl Ferdinand 
Becker. 

This distinguished scholar and philolo- 
gist, whose name ranks with those of Jacob 
Grimm and the late Baron Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, has been the most active pro- 
moter of those methods of teaching gram- 
mar and of studying languages which are 
now generally received in his own country, 
and are considered by the learned world 
as having a real philosophical basis. His 
‘* Organism der Sprache,’’ published in 
1827, treats of language as a part of the 
organic structure of man, essential to his 
nature and existence, wherever he is not 
in a defective condition. It unfolds the 
whole theory of language, and explains 
the principles on which all its variations 
depend. His grammars of the German 
language-——some of them brief, others more 
enlarged and complete—explain all the 
rules and changes of that language, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of his “ Or- 
ganism.’’ Kiihner and other learned men 
have since published grammars of the Greek 
and other tongues, founded on the same 
views. 





THomas Morton, Ese. 

Oct. 30. In Woburn-place, Russell- 
square, in his 36th year, Thomas Morton, 
esq. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Surgeon to the University College 
Hospital, and to the Queen’s Bench 
Prison. 

Mr. Morton received his early medical 
education at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and 
in 1832 became a pupil at University Col- 
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lege,—then known as the London Uni- 
versity. He was distinguished for his 
application to his medical studies, more 
especially anatomy, physiology, and sur- 
gery, and obtained the gold medals destined 
to the most successful students in these 
classes. He was admitted a member of 
the College of Surgeons in 1835, and was 
appointed house surgeon under Mr. Cooper 
at University College Hospital in 1836. 
He subsequently visited Paris; and on 
his return was appointed, in conjunction 
with Mr. Ellis, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the College. On the institution of the 
office of Assistant Surgeon at the Hospital, 
he was appointed to the post, being one 
of the earliest students of the College who 
succeeded in obtaining one of its permanent 
appointments. During the latter part of 
Mr. Samuel Cooper’s connection with the 
College, Mr. Morton delivered a portion 
of the lectures on surgery; and, on the 
death of Mr. Liston and the retirement of 
Mx. Cooper, the wish on the part of the 
students to have Mr. Morton appointed 
to the vacant chair of surgery led to cir- 
cumstances which resulted in the retire- 
ment of Mr. Syme, who had received the 
appointment. Though not appointed Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Mr. Morton was ad- 
vanced in his position, and made full 
Surgeon to the Hospital. On the death 
of Mr. Cooper, whose son-in-law he was, 
he succeeded that gentleman as Surgeon 
to the Queen’s Bench Prison. He was 
made a Fellow of the College of Surgeons 
in 1843. 

Mr. Morton’s distinguished career as a 
student was followed up by a series of 
works displaying great knowledge of sur- 
gical anatomy and practical acquaintance 
with the profession of surgery. These 
works, with various papers in the medical 
journals, attest the caution and precision 
which were the characteristics of his mind. 
He was more remarkable perhaps for the 
accuracy than for the extent of his in- 
formation; but his new position in the 
Hospital was furnishing him with the ex- 
perience which would have placed him in 
the foremost ranks of his profession. As 
an operator, Mr. Morton was qualified to 
excel at once by his natural caution and 
accurate anatomical knowledge, and by his 
perfect self-possession. 

Mr. Morton was found dead in his bed, 
At the coroner’s inquest it appeared that 
he had for some time been suffering in 
mind, and that he terminated his own 
existence by taking prussicacid. His dis- 
appointment in not obtaining the Pro- 
fessorship of Surgery (in which Mr. Syme 
was succeeded by Mr. Arnott), appears to 
have preyed upon his mind, as he con- 
sidered it a bar to future professional ad- 
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vancement, and he was constantly talking 
of retirement, though deterred by the 
persuasions of his friends and the affec- 
tionate regard of his pupils. This uneasy 
state of mind appears to have developed 
itself in the monomania of accusing him- 
self of drunkenness ,though he was actually 
a very moderate man, but from peculiarity 
of constitution liable to suffer from a slight 
indulgence which to the generality of per- 
sons would have been innoxious. He had 
also experienced some vexation from his 
father-in-law’s executorship, which had 
involved him in business to which he was 
unaccustomed, 

Mr. Morton married Mary-Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Cooper, esq. author 
of the Surgical Dictionary, and has left 
one daughter, who is four years of age. 

This is the sixth death that has occurred 
within the last two years among the medical 
teachers and officers of University College. 
The first was that of Mr. Potter, Assistant 
Surgeon to the Hospital. It was followed 
by the deaths of Mr. Liston, Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, Mr. Fownes, and Dr. Anthony 
Todd Thomson. 





James Stuart, Esa. 

Nov. 3. At Notting Hill, in his 74th 
year, James Stuart, esq. one of the In- 
spectors of Factories. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Stuart, 
of Dunearn, co. Fife, M.D. descended 
from the Hon. Archibald Stuart, fourth 
son of James third Earl of Moray. He 
was bred to the profession of the law, and 
became a Writer to the Signet in 1798. 
He had excellent talents for business, and, 
had he given it due attention, he would 
most probably have attained to the highest 
distinction in his profession; but, having 
inherited a respectable property at Dun- 
earn, in the county ef Fife, he became 
attached to agricultural pursuits; and 
these, with his duties as a country gentle- 
man and magistrate, and the political en- 
gagements into which he entered with the 
utmost warmth, speedily engrossed by far 
the greater portion of his time and at- 
tention. He was a zealous and an uncom- 
promising Whig. No man ever existed 
more completely devoted to his party, or 
more disposed to make every possible 
exertion and sacrifice to promote its ob- 
jects. When the Dundases were all but 
omnipotent in Scotland, Mr. Stuart main- 
tained his perfect independence, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the vigour, the 
decision, and the boldness of his political 
conduct. At a later period, when the 
Liberal interest began to make some way 
in Scotland, and party spirit ran very high, 
his staunch and uncompromising Whig 
principles were called into full exercise, 
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and Dunearn, with its proprietor, became 
the head quarters of opposition to the Tory 
rule. On the latter side, one of the most 
prominent partisans was Sir Alexander 
Boswell, the son of Johnson’s satellite, 
and a person gifted with much witty plea- 
santry and caustichumour. Unfortunately, 
by the betrayal of MSS. some squibs he 
had written for a Glasgow newspaper, and 
one of them considered to reflect person- 
ally on Mr. Stuart, were traced to his pen; 
and Mr. Stuart, after due consultation 
with his political associates, including Lord 
Rosslyn, found himself in that condition 
of insult to his honour as to be bound to 
demand satisfaction for the injury. Sir 
Alexander Boswell refused apology, and, 
preliminaries being arranged, the fatal duel 
between them ensued. The late Robert 
Liston attended as surgeon on the field; 
and so entirely was Mr. Stuart an instru- 
ment in the hands of others—to whose 
opinions he must bow or lose caste—that, 
if ever there was manslaughter committed 
without malice, it was in this melancholy 
case. The result saddened many moments 
of Mr. Stuart’s after life, and he has been 
heard to say that he had never previously 
fired a pistol in his life. His trial for the of- 
fence was almost a judicial triumph. There 
was much sorrow felt for the premature 
death of the social star extinguished in 
Boswell, but there was hardly an indi- 
vidual who blamed Stuart, or believed that 
he had an option to act otherwise than he 
did. This occurred in 1822. 

His business necessarily suffered by 
these continuous distractions ; and his 
means were crippled partly and principally 
by the expenses in which they involved 
him, and partly by his too generous hospi- 
tality. Being of an extremely sanguine 
disposition, he attempted to repair his 
fortunes by speculating in land, but the 
crash of 1825 proved fatal to his schemes, 
and involved him in embarrassments by 
which he was overwhelmed. As he had 
done nothing dishonourable he might easily 
have settled with his creditors, but his 
feelings would not allow him to face them, 
and he took the rash and unfortunate reso- 
lution of retreating to America, On his 
return he obtained his discharge, but he 
lost the situations he had held in Edin- 
burgh, which he might have retained had 
he not left Scotland. 

After his return Mr. Stuart published 
an account of his travels in the United 
States; and, though not very profound, 
this work gives, on the whole, an extremely 
good though rather, perhaps, a little too 
flattering account of our transatlantic kins- 
men. Soon after the publication of this 
work Mr. Stuart became the editor of the 
Courier, and, true to his principles, gave 
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in that capacity every support in his power 
to the Whig or Liberal party. 

He was appointed by Lord Melbourne 
to the situation of Factory Inspector, 
which he held till his death. And it re- 
dounds much to his credit that in this 
difficult position he conducted himself so 
as to acquire the esteem not merely of the 
manufacturers, but of the great majority 
of the workmen. He was also chairman 
of the North British Assurance Company 
in London. 

His too great sensibility, his impetuosity, 
and his obstinate adherence to the opinions 
and steps he had either avowed or taken, 
sometimes hurried Mr. Stuart into diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which more 
dispassionate, though not abler or better 
men, would have avoided. But in his 
bearing and manner he was a perfect gen- 
tleman. He was distinguished by his 
taste for, and knowledge of, the fine arts ; 
and his many excellent qualities made him 
be highly esteemed and beloved by a wide 
circle of attached and intelligent friends. 
He was robust, active, and singularly 
capable of bearing fatigue. He died of a 
disease of the heart, most probably in- 
duced by the excitement in which he 
passed the greater part of his life. 

He married, on the 29th April, 1802, 
Eleonora-Maria-Anne, only daughter of 
Robert Moubray, M.D. of Cockairny, co. 
Fife, a lady who has been his affectionate 
and intellectual companion in all his for- 
tunes and all his travels, including his 
latest journeys as a Factory Inspector. 
She survives him, without issue. 





GeorcGeE JERDAN, Esa. 

Oct. 26. At Kelso, George Jerdan, esq. 
proprietor of the Kelso Mail, and younger 
brother of the late Lieut.-Col. Jerdan, of 
the East India Company’s Service, Bom- 
‘bay, and of William Jerdan, esq. of Lon- 
don, the editor of the Literary Gazette. 

The Kelso Mail was begun under the 
editorship of James Ballantyne, the friend 
of Scott, and in its early days received the 
countenance and aid of that distinguished 

‘author. Its establishment, however, was 
principally owing to the suggestions and 
influence of the late proprietor’s father, 
Mr. John Jerdan, the much respected 
magistrate of the town, which was much 
infected with the then threatening revo- 
lutionary doctrines of France, cleverly 


propagated by an only Kelso Journal, 


edited by one Palmer, a printer, and en- 
thusiastic democrat. The principles of 
the new periodical were consequently Con- 
servative, and, being ably conducted, it 
had great effect in stemming the torrent 
of disaffection, and maintaining order, in 
common with volunteer corps and loyalty 








loans, &c. The Kelso Mail generally held 
moderate and judicious opinions upon 
subjects of literature, but it was strong 
and energetic in advocating improvements 
in agriculture, and advancing the agricul- 
tural interests of the borders. In this 
department Mr. George Jerdan took a 
leading part, and was a long time honorary 
secretary to the society for the promotion 
of these objects. On his resigning that 
office between two and three years ago, a 
handsome piece of plate, accompanied by 
warm eulogiums on his services, was pre- 
sented to him by the nobility, gentry, and 
farmers of the district. 

In private life no individual of his 
station was ever more generally esteemed. 
His judgment was acute and sound, and 
Scotish hospitality had in him a pattern 
when his abode was favoured with the 
visits of authors or artists of southern 
fame. His delight in them was evinced 
by every attention which could lead to 
their enjoyment of the lovely and in- 
teresting country around his native place, 
and friendships were consequently formed 
with many of the distinguished orna- 
ments of our literature and arts. An 
affectionately attached family, still more 
sensibly, lament his loss.—Literary Ga- 
zette, 





W.J. A. Apineton, Esa. 

Nov. 21, 1848. At Richmond, after a 
long and painful illness, aged 41, William 
James Achilles Abington, esq. M.A. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

He was the only surviving son of the 
late William Abington, esq. of the East 
India House; was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 183-; and was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Middle 
Temple Jan. 31, 1834. 

He was formerly:a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

Some years ago he adopted the profes- 
sion of the stage; was manager of the 
Norwich circuit, and for several seasons 
lessee and manager of the theatre at 
Southampton. Lastly he became lessee of 
the Richmond Theatre, where he died in 
the same room in which Edmund Kean 
expired. About two years before his 
death Mr. Abington attempted, but with 
small success, to revive the legitimate 
drama at the little Queen’s Theatre in 
Tottenham Court Road. His features were 
not unlike the busts of Shakspere, a cir- 
cumstance of which, as may be supposed, 
he was not a little proud. 

Mr. Abington was altogether a gentle- 
manly and accomplished person ; he was 
well skilled in music, particularly in the 
piano, and had a remarkable talent in 
whistling. He was the author of a poem, 
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“The Creation,” which was published, 
and dedicated to Queen Adelaide, who 
presented a medal to him on the occasion. 

Mr. Abington married some years ago, 
but lost his wife and his only child a few 
years after. 

On the 16th Dec. 1848 a motion was 
made in the court of Vice-Chancellor 
Knight-Bruce for a special injunction to 
restrain a medical gentleman, named 
Matthew Truman, from obtaining posses- 
sion or disposing of the personal estate 
and effects of the late Mr. Abington, of 
Richmond, who had for some time been 
in a very weak state of body and imbecile 
in mind. The plaintiff in the suit was 
Sophia Abington, the sister and sole next 
of kin of the deceased. 

His library, consisting of 700 volumes, 
pictures, musical instruments, and other 
personal property, were sold by Mr. 
Hammond in Chancery-lane on the 19th 
Nov. 1849; and his theatrical properties, 
&e. on the 22d Nov. following. 





Mr. H. G. Mortimer. 

Sept. 22. At Hamburg, aged 39, Mr. 
Henry Green Mortimer, clerk of the works 
at St. Nicolai Kirche. 

Our readers are probably aware that the 
church of St. Nicholas, being one of the 
three churches either wholly or partially 
destroyed by the great fire of Hamburg in 
1842, is now being rebuilt on a scale both 
of dimension and decoration nearly equal- 
ling many of the ancient cathedrals. The 
work, like its ancient predecessors, pro- 
ceeds slowly and gradually as funds permit, 
but the eastern portions have now at- 
tained nearly to the full elevation of the 
aisles. The work, though under the di- 
rection of an English architect, Mr. Scott, 
is carried out exclusively by German con- 
tractors and workmen, and has been su- 
perintended from its commencement by 
Mr. Mortimer, who had been in Mr. Scott’s 
employ for about twelve years, and is 
stated by him to have been decidedly the 
most efficient and trustworthy superin- 
tendant he has ever had under him. Mr. 
Mortimer’s attention to the work in ques- 
tion has been as zealous and unremitted 
as his duties were difficult and arduous. 
Being a man of limited education, though 
of unusual natural talent, it was no easy 
task to be intrusted with the entire direc- 
tion of contractors and workmen whose 
language he did not understand, yet he 
succeeded from the first in superintending 
the work as perfectly and efficiently as if 
it had been in his native country. When 
to this is added the extreme difficulty at- 
tendant on the construction of foundations 
at Hamburg—where excavations have to be 
made to a depth of twenty-five to twenty- 
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seven feet, of which the last eight or ten 
feet are below the level of the tide, and 
have to be pumped by steam power,—and 
also the elaborate nature of the architec- 
ture, and the circumstance of most of the 
workmen employed having never before 
been engaged on a work of this kind, it 
will be seen that his duties were very dif- 
ferent from those ordinarily expected of a 
clerk of the works. Mr. Mortimer’s uni- 
form practice was to be on the ground the 
whole time when the men were at work 
(which in summer was from five in the 
morning till eight at night), excepting only 
when he had to make journeys to stone 
quarries or brickfields, which lie at great 
distances from Hamburg. But his duties 
did not end with the working hours of the 
men, for after their works were over his 
recommenced, and he continued preparing 
his working drawings often till midnight. 
The number of large and most elaborate 
working drawings he had prepared for this 
building alone amounted to several hun- 
dreds, showing the work with a minute- 
ness which is not required by builders in 
this country, for it was one of his rules 
never to place the drawings received from 
the architect in the hands of the workmen, 
but to keep them as documents for his 
own reference, and to work them out 
afresh himself, both to insure his own 
perfect acquaintance with them, and that 
any error which might have crept into 
them might be detected before the work 
was commenced. When remonstrated with 
by his employer for giving himself this un- 
usual amount of labour, he would say,— 
** Your drawings may be correct, sir, but 
I do not Anow whether they are so till I 
have worked them out for myself.’’ It 
may readily be judged from this, that the 
same principle would apply with double 
force to those placed under him. Not a 
brick or a stone wrongly laid or worked 
would escape him ; indeed, on one occa- 
sion, the workmen, unused to such vigilant 
superintendence, made a formal application 
against it to the government authorities, 
as being inconsistent with the law of their 
ancient building guilds. 

In the afternoon of Oct. 22, while exa- 
mining one of the springers of the groin- 
ing which was inaccurately worked, he 
stepped hastily down from a higher to a 
somewhat lower scaffolding, when the 
board on which he alighted snapped, and 
he was precipitated nearly fifty feet into 
the crypt of the church, and killed on the 
spot. 

The committee for the church, as a last 
tribute of respect and gratitude, gave him 
such a funeral as is usual among their 
most distinguished citizens. All the mem- 
bers of the committee attended in person, 
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as did all the clergy of the church, the 
contractors, foremen, and many others, 
while crowds followed on foot. The Eng- 
lish service was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Stirling, the chaplain, after which a fu- 
neral oration was pronounced by the Rev. 
Dr. Strauch, the chief incumbent of St. 
Nicholas’s church, in which he spoke feel- 
ingly of the merits of the deceased, both 
in a professional and a Christian point of 
view.— The Builder. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 
March 11. At Castor, near Peterbo- 
rough, in his 90th year, the Rev. Christopher 
Hodgson, for fifty-seven years Curate of 
that parish, and Rector of Marholm, North- 
amptonshire, Chaplain to Earl Fitz Wil- 
liam, and a magistrate for the soke of 
Peterborough. e was born at Bradford, 
in Yorkshire, on the 23d Feb. 1760, and 
was a member of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, where he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1794. He was tutor to the 
present Earl FitzWilliam, and presented 
by the late Earl to the rectory of Marholm, 
having been previously Curate at Peakirk 
and Glinton as well as Castor. He was 
Chaplain to the late as well as the present 
Earl, and was always received at Milton 
with much hospitality and kindness by the 
whole family. His acquired knowledge 
and cheerfulness made him an agreable 
companion, and he retained his powers of 
mind and body to a vigorous old age. His 
body was interred at Marholm in the same 
tomb with the remains of his father. He 
has bequeathed his property to a cousin 
residing at Carlisle. 

Sept. 17. Aged 54, the Rev. Isaac 
Robiey, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Salford, 
Manchester, and Chaplain of the Infantry 
Barracks, Regent-road. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822, M.A. 
1825. 

Lately. The Rev. George Enoch, Rector 
of Whitechurch, Pembrokeshire, to which 
he was presented in 1847. 

At Grimsaigh, Lancashire, aged 68, the 
Rev. Richard Grainger, Perpetual Curate 
of that chapelry, in the parish of Preston, 
for twenty-six years. 

The Rev. Henry Wyndham Jones, M.A. 
Rector of Loughor, and Perpetual Curate 
of Morriston, Glamorganshire, to both of 
which churches he was presented in 1836. 

At Whorlton, Durham, aged 52, the 
Rev. James Polts, Perpetual Curate of 
that place. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1819, and was presented to 
his cure by the Vicar of Gainford in 1827. 

Oct. 2. At Wolseley villa, Cheltenham, 
the house of his friend Thomas Barnard, 
esq. the Rev. John Connell, Chaplain to 
the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, and for- 
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merly a Captain in the Royal regiment of 
Scots. 

Oct. 3. Aged 76, the Rev. Thomas 
Browne, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Brad- 
ley and of Coppenhall, Staffordshire. He 
was formerly of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1798, and was presented to Coppen- 
hall in 1830 by Lord Hatherton. 

The Rev. John Mossop, Rector of Hoth- 
field, Kent. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1799, and was presented to 
his living in 1802 by the Earl of Thanet. 

Oct.4. At the glebe house, Ardcanny, 
co. Limerick, aged 79, the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, for 33 years Rector and Prebendary 
of that place. 

Oct.5. At Thornthwaite-hall, Cum- 
berland, the Rev. John Abbott, M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
and late Mathematical Master of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

Oct. 12. At Holcombe, Lincolnshire, 
in his 75th year, and the 40th of his in- 
cumbency, the Rev. William Holt, Per- 
petual Curate of that place. He was of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, M.A. 

Oct. 13. At Henley, Suffolk, aged 46, 
the Rev. Miles Branthwayte Beevor, Vicar 
of that parish. He was the only surviving 
son of the Rev. George Beevor, formerly 
Rector of Wilby and Hougham, Norfolk, 
and of Willingham and North Cove, Suf- 
folk. He was of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1834. In 1833 he was 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of Hop- 
ton, near Lowestoft, which he resigned 
in the year 1836, when he was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Henley, on the 
nomination of the Dean and Chapter of 
Norwich. He married 13th Nov. 1838, 
at Hull, Mary, fourth dau. of John Hors- 
ley, esq. of Cottingham, and by her, who 
died May 25th, 1842, he had a son who 
died an infant. He married 2dly on the 
15th Oct. 1844, at Wells, in Somerset- 
shire, Margaret, second dau. of the late 
Rev. John Pedder, Vicar of Garstang 
Church Town, Lancashire. 

Nov. 10. At Dimlands House, Gla- 
morganshire; the Rev. Robert Carne, 
M.A. of Nash Manor, and Rector of 
Llanmaes* in the same county. He was 





* This place has long been celebrated 
for the longevity of its inhabitants, and in 
the ancient register of the parish there are 
several entries of persons being buried 
upwards of 100 years of age, but the fol- 
lowing, which is copied verbatim, is re- 
markable ;—‘‘ Ivan Yorath buried a Sater- 
daie the xii. day of July anno do’ni 1621, 
et anno regni regis vicessime primo anno- 
que eetatis circa 180. He was a sowdiar 
in the fights of Boswoorthe, and lived at 
Lantwit Major, and he lived muche by 
fishing.’’ 
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born 13th April, 1763, and married 1st 
in 1792, Mary, dau. of Daniel Woodward, 
by whom he left no surviving issue ; 2dly, 
in 1800, Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of 
Captain Charles Loder Carne, R.N. who 
survives him. Mr. Carne was the youngest 
son of Whitlock Nicholl, esq. of The 
Ham, Glamorganshire, who was High 
Sheriff for that county in 1746, and died 
in 1782, aged 67 (so that Mr. Carne and 
his father lived over a period of near 130 
years). In 1842 he assumed the name of 
Carne on succeeding, through his wife, 
the heiress of the Carnes of Nash Manor, 
to the Nash property. He leaves two 
sons, Robert Nicholl Carne, esq. Barrister 
at Law, of the Middle Temple, who is 
married and without issue; and John 
Whitlock Nicholl Carne, esq. LL.D. Bar- 
rister-at-Law of the Inner Temple, who is 
married, and has a son, Edward Stradling 
Nicholl Carne, born in 1849. 

Nov. 13. At Old Buckenham Lodge, 
Norfolk, aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Peyton 
Slapp, M.A. for many years an active 
Magistrate for that county. He was the 
only son of Thomas Slapp, esq. an emi- 
nent attorney at Botesdale in Suffolk, 
where he was born in 1775. He received 
his academical education at Christ college, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1798, as 15th and last Wrangler, 
and proceeded M.A, in 1801. He was 
Rector of Brandon parva, in Norfolk, 
which he resigned in 1815, upon being 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of Old 
Buckenham. This was an exchange. In 
1811 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Bracon Ash, in Norfolk, and in 1827 to 
that of Rickinghall Superior and Inferior, 
on the presentation of the assignee of 
Thomas Holt, esq. of Redgrave. These 
last two preferments, with the perpet. 
curacy of Old Buckenham, he held at the 
time of his death. Mr. Slapp purchased 
Old Buckenham Lodge of Major Which- 
cote Turner, and made it his residence. 
He married Olivia, dau. of . . . . Beatty, 
esq. of Ireland, who died some years back 
without issue. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 4. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 
77, Catharine, relict of Gilbert Mathison, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Sir Walter 
Farquhar, Bart. She was married in 1802. 

Oct.7. At  Brixton-hill, aged 30, 
Emily-Mary, only surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Francis Woodcock, Rector of 
Moreton, Herefordshire. 

Oct. 8. In Dorset-sq. aged 71, Alex- 
ander Read, esq. late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 
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Oct.9. Aged 43, Mr. Richard Bag- 
shaw, the well-known news agent, of 
Brydges-st. Covent Garden. He com- 
mitted self-destruction by hanging himself. 
He had lately been suffering from disease 
called ‘‘ polypus,’’ which had affected his 
brain, in consequence of which he had 
disposed of his business. Verdict, tem- 
porary insanity. 

In Duke-st. Westminster, aged 69, 
Isabella, relict of John Cooper, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. John Baird, 
of Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Oct.11. In Great Ormond-st. aged 
71, Anne, widow of Major Brodie, for- 
merly of the 4th (or King’s Own) Regt. 

Oct. 12. At Peckham, Emily, wife of 
Mr. John Henry Morris, and niece of 
the late Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. Chap- 
lain to the East India Company. 

At Hackney, aged 71, Ann, relict of 
John Stockdale, esq. of King-st. Cheap- 
side, and of Hackney. 

At New Bridge-st. Thomas Dewdney 
Worthy, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Notting-hill, aged 77, 
William Liddard, esq. 

At his brother’s, Blackheath, aged 43, 
Thomas William, second son of George 
Cottam, esq. of Camberwell. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 66, Mary- 
Jane, widow of Richard Winstanley, esq. 

Oct. 15. At the residence of Sir Theo- 
dore Brinckman, Bart. Berkeley-sq. aged 
67, Eliza, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Hadley Swain, of Leiston, Suffolk. 

Aged 62, William Nicholson, of Regent- 
sq. and Lincoln’s-inn-fields, solicitor. 

In Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, Fran- 
ces-Matilda, wife of William Newman 
Roope, esq. 

In Norland-pl. Notting-hill, aged 64, 
Samuel Proctor, esq. M.D. late of Salis- 
bury-sq. Fleet-st. 

Oct. 16. In King William-st. Trafal- 
gar-sq. aged 25, Ray Charles Golding, 
M.D. eldest surviving son of Dr. Golding. 

At North Brixton, aged 74, John 
Gillyatt Booth, esq. late of Crouch Hall, 
Hornsey, brother to Sir Felix Booth, Bart. 

Oct. 17. At Greenwich, 83, 
Frances, widow of Charles Stow, esq. and 
youngest dau. of Francis Cooke, esq. for- 
merly of the Navy Pay Office. 

At Camden-town, aged 44, Richard 
Hargood, esq. surgeon. 

In Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, Anne, 
relict of George Saunders, esq. 

Aged 72, Sarah, wife of William San- 
~— esq. ~ aoe Milman-st. 

enry Simkin, esq. of Highbury-pl. 
and Leadenhall-st. is iding 

At Storey’s-gate, St. James’s-park, 
aged 44, John Wright, M.D. 

Oct. 18. At Pentonville, aged 79, 
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Philip James Meyer, esq. M. Phil.S., Pro- 
fessor of the Harp to the Queen Dowager. 

In Lowndes-st. aged 18, Augusta-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. the Hon. G. 
F. Hotham, R.N. and of Lady Susan 
Hotham. 

Oct. 19. William Matthews, esq. of 
Peckham Rye, late of the Stock Exchange. 

At Hollywood Grove, New Brompton, 
aged 79, Richard Nisbet, esq. formerly 
Commander of the Essex, in the Jate mari- 
time service of the Hon. East India Co. 

Oct. 20. In Park-road, Clapham, aged 
65, Edwin Tipple, esq. late of Mitcham, 
surgeon; and, on the 23d inst. aged 61, 
Mary-Elizabeth, his widow. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 83, Kennard 
Smith, esq. 

In Upper-st. Islington, aged 79, Haw- 
ley Clutterbuck, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Lambeth, aged 74, Samuel 
Irwin Townsend, late of the 1st Guards. 

In Westbourne-place, Paddington, aged 
66, Charlotte-Frances, relict of Charles 
Rooke, esq. of Brighton. 

In Peckham-lane, aged 62, Miss Pierce. 

Oct. 23. In Albany-road, Camberwell, 
aged 63, James Wood, esq. 

At his son’s, Goswell-road, aged 72, 
Aaron Jacob, esq. 

Oct. 24. In George-street, Portman-sq. 
aged 32, Henry Gibbs Remmett, Capt. 
Ceylon R. Regiment, son of the late 
Robert Remmett, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 78, Jane- 
Vazeille,widow ofChristopher Sundius,esq. 

Aged 82, James Trebeck, esq. of Green- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Oct. 25. In Green-st. aged 78, Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay. She was the youngest 
child of Frederick Lord North, K.G. 
prime minister to George III. and sister 
to the third, fourth, and fifth Earls of 
Guilford. She was married in 1800 to 
Colonel the Hon. John Lindsay, uncle to 
the present Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, and was left his widow, without 
issue, in 1826. Lady Charlotte Lindsay 
was a member of the Household of Caro- 
line Princess of Wales. She wrote a cha- 
racter of her father, which was published 
by Lord Brougham in his Eminent States- 


men. 

At Blackheath, aged 49, George Lind- 
say, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

In Cambridge-sq. Hyde Park, aged 75, 
Major James Macfarlane. 

In Lower Brook-st. aged 33, Mr. Joseph 
Price, of King-street, Snow-hill. 

Aged 53, Harriet-Catherine, wife of 
Fred. Pratt Barlow, esq. of Kensington. 

Suddenly, Lieut.-Col. Ralph Carr Al- 
derson, Royal Eng. secretary to the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. He was son of the late 
John Alderson, esq. M.D. of Hull; was 
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the only surviving brother of Dr. James 
Alderson, and a near relative of Baron 
Alderson. He became Captain R. Eng. 
1837, brevet Lieut.-Col. 1840. 

In London, John Stote Lotherington, 
esq. late of the city of Durham. 

At Eaton-pl. aged 59, Maria Attree, of 
Bishopdale, Yorkshire, relict of William 
Attree, esq. R.H.A., F.R.C.S.L., &c. 
formerly of Brighton. 

Oct. 26. At Eaton-pl. aged 54, Henry 
Brewer, esq. 

In Alsop’s-terrace, New-road, aged 86, 
Joseph Mee, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Greenwich, aged 31, Thomas 
Samuel Dick, esq. only son of Capt. Tho- 
mas Dick, R.N. 

Oct. 27. In Lyon-terrace, Maida-hill, 
aged 56, Lewis Morris Cuthbert, esq. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 78, Francis 
Brewin, esq. 

Oct. 28. In Hyde Park-sq. aged 73, 
Dorothy, widow of George Owen, for- 
merly of the 22nd Light Dragoons, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Warren, 
many years Chaplain to the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica. 

At Westbourne-grove, aged 84, Mrs. 
Ann Barkinyoung. 

* Oct. 29. In Trevor-terr. Knightsbridge , 
aged 70, William Fuller Pocock, esq. 

At her house in Upper Harley-st. aged 
70, Lady Amelia Kaye, relict of Sir John 
Lister Kaye, Bart. great-aunt to the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington. She was 
the youngest daughter of George-Harry 
the 5th Earl, was married in 1800, and 
left a widow in 1827, having had issue the 
present Sir John Lister Kaye and a nu- - 
merous family. 

Oct. 30. At the Parsonage, Watney-st. 
aged 37, Harriet, wife of the Rev. William 
Quekett, Incumbent of Christ Church, St. 
George’s-in-the-East. 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 63, Ben- 
jamin Rawlinson Faulkner, esq. late of 
Newman-st. 

Oct, 31. At the Southampton Coffee- 
house, Waterloo-road, aged 59, Henry 
Thompson, esq. of Thornhill Cottage, 
Southampton. Verdict—*‘ Natural Death 
from Apoplexy.” 

In Bryanston-square, aged 83, Thomas 
Bigge, esq. 

At the house of his father-in-law, Brix- 
ton-hill, aged 38, Mr. Thomas S. Daniel, 
of Acre-lane, eldest son of George Daniel, 
esq. of Canonbury-sq. and late of the firm 
of Messrs. Herring and Co. Fleet-street. 

In Edwardes-sq. Kensington, Mary, re- 
lict of Thomas Allpress, esq. formerly of 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 

Nov. 1. At his brother’s in Upper 
Seymour-st. aged 71, William Lowndes, 
esq. of Arthurlie, Renfrewshire. 
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In Piccadilly, Margaret, relict of Sir 
William Johnstone Pulteney, Bart. who 
died in 1805 (see a long notice of him in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year, 
p. 587). Sir William married for his first 
wife the heiress of the Pulteneys Earls of 
Bath, and by her was father of Henrietta- 
Laura, created Countess of Bath 1803 
(died 1808), but the lady now deceased was 
the wife of his old age, and previously “ the 
widow of the celebrated Andrew Stuart.’’ 

Nov. 2. At Kensington, Mrs. Mor- 
phett, relict of Nathaniel Morphett, esq. 
Serjeant’s-inn. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 60, Charlotte- 
Ann, relict of Thomas Halliwell, esq. 

At Islington, Frances, widow of Jona- 
than Baillie, esq. R.N. 

At Bayswater, aged 60, Samuel Garrett, 
esq. of Aldringham House, Suffolk. 

Nov. 3. At the house of her uncle Dr. 
Merriman, Brook-st. aged 43, Miss Mary 
Ann Smith. 

At Notting-hill, aged 65, John Temple- 
ton, esq. formerly of Canton, China, 

Nov. 4. In Welbeck-st. aged 73, S. 
W. Watson, esq. 

At St. Paul’s Hotel, aged 64, H. C. 
Bleeker, esq. late of Hamburgh. 

At Kensington, aged 76, 
Tucker, esq. 

In Bruton-st. Frank Sherwin, esq. 

Nov. 5. At her son-in-law’s, Mr. C. 
Munday, surgeon, King-st. Snow-hill,aged 
63, Grace, widow of Major Adlam, R.M. 

Nov. 7. At North Brixton, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of John J. Holman, esq. 

In Bernard-st. aged 57, John Gib- 
son, esq. 

Nov. 8. In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde 
Park-gardens, Julia- Margaret, eldest dau. 
of William Edmund Pole, esq. barrister. 

At Camden Cottages, Camden New- 
town, aged 70, James Everingham, esq. 

At William-terrace, Commercial-road, 
aged 35, Thomas Norton Wyndham, esq. 
late of Luton, near Blandford. 

In his 62d year, Hermann Sillem, esq. 
of Clapham-common, and Crosby-sq. 

At Tollington-park, Hornsey-road, Mar- 
garet, wife of Edward Parry, esq. 

Nov. 9. Maria, wife of T. F. Maples, 
esq. of Crouch-end, Hornsey, and Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Nov. 10. Aged 66, Andrew Clark, 
esq. of the Bear-garden, Southwark, and 
Camberwell. 

Nov. 12. At Upper Harley-st. Lady 
Horne, wife of Sir William Horne. 


Francis 


Breps.—Oct. 22. At Heath House, near 
Leighton Buzzard, aged 65, Edward Ver- 
non, esq. of Occleston, Cheshire. 

Berxks.— Oct. 8. At Marcham, near 
Abingdon, aged 28, Mary-Honywood, only 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXII. 
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child of the Rev. Herbert Randolph, 
Vicar of Marcham. 

Nov. 10. At Newbury, Emily, wife of 
the Rev. Wilson Philip. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 29. At Buckingham, 
aged 79, George Parrott, esq. banker. 

Nov. 7. At Clayton Cottage, Woburn, 
John Morris, esq. late of Great Marlow. 

CamBripGe.—Oct. 19. At Soham, 
aged 77, John Hatch, esq. formerly of 
Stuntney, near Ely. 

Nov. 1. At Cambridge, aged 20, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Thomas Powlett Orde, esq. of Caius Col- 
lege, only son of the Rev. John Orde, 
Rector of Wensley, Yorkshire. 

CornwaLu.—Oct. 19. At Trendrain, 
in Newlyn, aged 96, Mrs. Eliz. Rogers. 

CuMBERLAND.—WNov. 8. AtIrton Hall, 
aged 91, Harriett, relict of the late Ed- 
mund Lamplugh Irton, esq. She was the 
daughter of John Hayne, esq. of Ashbourn 
Green, co. Derby ; was married in 1787, 
and left a widow in 1820, having had issue 
the present Samuel Irton, esq. M.P. for 
West Cumberland, the late Lieut.-Col. 
Irton, who died in 1847, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Gunson and Lady Prideaux. 

Drevon.—Ocl. 5. At Teignmouth, aged 
16, Caroline-Matilda, fifth dau. of Retired 
Comm. James Spratt, R.N. 

Oct. 12. At St. Sidwell’s, aged 72, 
Thomas Owen, esq. 

Oct.19. At Torquay, Major-Gen. John 
P. Dunbar, late of 2d Light Cavalry on 
the Hon. East India Company’s Bombay 
Establishment. 

Of apoplexy, at Brixham, aged 62, Mr. 
Robert Adams, late foreman of Her Ma- 
jesty’s yard, Chatham. He was an up- 
right, intelligent, and zealous officer, hav- 
ing during a period of 37 years, 17 of 
which were spent in Canada, conducted 
himself to the entire satisfaction of his 
superior officers. 

Oct. 21. At Southmolton, aged 80, Capt. 
John Clarke, late of Sydenbam, Kent. 

Oct. 22. At Tamerton Folliott, near 
Plymouth, aged 65, Henrietta, relict of 
Col. Charles Rundall, of the Madras Army. 

Oct. 24. At Crediton, Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut. Haydon. 

Oct. 26. At Topsham, aged 86, Mary, 
mother of the Rev. Henry Thorp. 

Nov. 1. At Torquay, Ann, relict of 
Charles Carpenter, esq. of Moditonham 
House, Cornwall. 

Nov. 2. Aged 72, Betsey, wife of Jones 
Elliott, esq. of Westhill Lodge, Budleigh 
Salterton, late of Hackney. 

At Waye, Ashburton, aged 62, John 
Potts, esq. late Quartermaster 25th Regt. 

Nov. 3. At Torquay, John Williams, 
esq. late Clerk of the Cheque of Woolwich 
Dockyard. 

4Q 
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Nov. 4. At Braddons, Torquay, Theo- 
dosia, wife of Joseph Garrow, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 14, Ellen-Eliza- 
beth-Davis,eldest dau. of Rob. Tosswill, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Exeter, Amelia, dau. of the 
late Robert Patch, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Down St. Mary rectory, 
aged 56, Eliza, wife of William Luxton, 

esq. of Winkleigh. 

° Nov. 11. At Upcott, the seat of his 
brother T. W. Harding, esq., Capt. Robert 
Harding. 

Dorset.— Oct. 15. At Poole, aged 87, 
Mr. William White, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Oct. 19. At Weymouth, aged 65, Nicho- 
las Howard, esq. merchant. 

Oct. 27. At Fordington, the residence 
of her brother the Rev. John Morton 
Colson, Miss Colson. 

Nov. 7. At the vicarage, Milborne St. 
Andrew, aged 22, Christian Frederick 
Winckler, late student at the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington, and of Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. 
J. C.F. Winckler, late Church Missionary 
in South India. 

Nov. 10. At Dorchester, suddenly, Mrs. 
Arden, wife of Christopher Arden, esq. 
Mayor of Dorchester. 

DurHamM.—WNov. 1. At Durham, Ju- 
liana, sixth dau. of the late Rev. H. Chay- 
ter, LL.D. Prebendary of Durham and 
Rector of Croft. 

Essex.—Oct. 9. At Chelmsford, aged 
64, William Wicks, esq. solicitor. 

Oct. 11. At Coggeshall, aged 75, Tho- 
mas Batt, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Debden parsonage, aged 
44, Eliza-Maria, dau. of the Rev. William 
Jurin Totton. 

Oct. 15. At Stansted, aged 78, Hester, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Canning, of 
Elsenham. 

GuovucestEeRSH.—Oct. 5. At Clifton, 
Edward Savage, esq. late of Glastry, co. 
Down. 

Oct. 7. At Bristol, aged 68, Charlotte, 
relict of George Fowler, esq. of Axbridge. 

Oct. 11. At Clifton, Sarah, wife of 
Jacob Crook, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Cheltenham, the Rev. J. 
E. Miles, nearly 20 years pastor of the 
meeting at Foulmire, Cambridgeshire, and 
more recently of Weston-super-Mare and 
Clevedon. 

Oct. 16. At Bristol, aged 85, Joseph 
Waldo, esq. 

Oct. 17. At Bristol, aged 70, Thomas 
Dale, esq. hat manufacturer, and senior 
vestryman of the parish of St. James. 

Oct. 19. At Redland, Ann, wife of 
Richard Ricketts, esq. 

Oct.21. At Cheltenham, aged 65, George 
Fletcher, esq. of Croydon, eldest son of 
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the late Rev. George Fletcher, of Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

Oct. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 78, Jane, 
relict of John Gubbs, esq. 

Oct. 28. At St. Michael’s-hill, Bristol, 
aged 85, Miss Sophia Gresley. 

At Twyning Park, near Tewkesbury, 
aged 40, George Brown, esq. only brother 
of Humphrey Brown, esq. M.P. for 
Tewkesbury. 

Nov. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 72, John 
Stackhouse, esq. of Camberwell-grove. 

Nov. 4. At Cheltenham, Sophia-Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Sam. Barnes, esq. of 
St. Petersburg. 

Nov. 8. Aged 51, Elizabeth-Susan, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Charles Bathurst, of Lidney Park. 

Hants.—Oct. 10. Suddenly, at West- 
Meon, aged 65, John Earwaker, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Southsea, Dr. Armstrong, 
formerly Staff Surgeon in that garrison. 

Oct.19. At Fairfield, near Lymington, 
aged 57, Ralph Allen Daniell, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 59, Ann, second 
dau. of the late William Borrodaile, esq. 
formerly of Streatham, Surrey. 

Lately. At Merston, I. W. aged 71, 
Elizabeth Mary Mayo Whittle, dau. of 
the late Rev. Edward Whittle, Rector of 
Teffont Evias, Wilts, for 14 years an inmate 
of Partis’ College, in Bath. 

Nov. 7. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 20, 
Clara-Harriet-Emma, only surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Colvile, 

Hererorp.—WNov. 4. At the residence 
of the Rev. Henry Morgan, Goodrich Vi- 
carage, Mrs. Frances Henry Humphrys, 
of Bath. 

Herts.—Oct, 13. At Hadley Hurst, 
Barnet, aged 60, Gertrude-Martha, relict 
of Sir William Gosset. 

Lately. At Kitwells-park, George 
Gustavus Tuite, Lieut.-Col. East Middle- 
sex Militia, late Lieut.-Col. 3d Light 
Dragoons. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. June 30, 1837, and was placed on 
half-pay Oct. 11, 1839. 

Nov. 6. At Hertford, aged 37, Ed- 
ward Coats Banks, esq. only son of John 
Banks, esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey. 

Nov. 9. At Cassiobury-park, Lady 
Jane Macloughlin, sister of the Earl of 
Essex. She was the 7th dau. of the Hon. 
John Thomas Capel by Lady Caroline 
Paget, eldest daughter of Henry 1st Earl 
of Uxbridge; was married in 1837 to D. 
Macloughlin, M.D.; and received with her 
sisters the rank of an Earl’s daughter in 
1839. 

Huntineponsu.— Oct. 20. At Hil- 
ton, aged 71, Walter Peck, esq. 

Kent.—Oct. 8. Aged 60, Fanny, relict 
of John Morse, esq. of H.M. Dockyard, 
Sheerness. 
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Oct. 14. At Ramsgate, Maria-Cathe- 
rine, widow of William Pennefather, esq. 
of the 85th Regt. (who died in 1830), 
and dau. of the late Thomas Forster, esq. 
of the Grove, Bucks, and Elim, Jamaica. 

The wife of George Beadnell, esq. of 
Sydenham. 

Oct. 24. At Maidstone, aged 72, Lucy, 
widow of Alexander Copland, esq. of 
Gunnersbury-park, Middlesex, and Great 
George-st. Westminster. 

Oct. 26. At Pembury, Mrs. Creasy, 
relict of Jos. Creasy, esq. of Tonbridge. 

Oct. 27. At Encombe, Sandgate, aged 
81, Augusta, wife of Henry Dawkins, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
76, Thomas Charles Burt, esq. 

Lately. At Margate, Mrs. Eliza H. 
Walker, relict of Capt. R. C. Walker, of 
the Bengal N.I. 

At Ramsgate, aged 82, Mr. George 
Gwyn, for upwards of 50 years an officer 
of the Royal Harbour. 

Nov. 1. At the residence of Mumford 
Campbell, esq. Sutton Place, near Dart- 
ford, aged 80, Sophia, relict of Robert 
Bellew, esq. of Castle Martyr, co. Cork. 

Accidentally drowned off Margate, 
aged 23, Mr. Henry Brayley Wedlake, eld- 
est son of Mr. H. B. Wedlake, of King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, London. 

Nov. 2. At Fort Clarence, Rochester, 
the residence of her son, Mary, relict of 
Major Thomas Manners, formerly of the 
40th Regt. and dau. of the late Dr. Benj. 
Rush, of Philadelphia. 

Nov. 3. At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, aged 17, Gentleman Cadet 
Fitzhugh Hassard Short, eldest son of 
John Hassard Short, esq. of Edlington 
Grove, Linc. and Harley-st. 

Nov. 5. At Maidstone, Major Thomas 
Henry Morice, K.H. late of the R. Mar. 
He received the local rank of Major on 
the Continent Nov. 7, 1826. 

At Fordwich, aged 45, Mr. George 
Stringer, solicitor, of Canterbury. 

Nov. 9. At Wateringbury, near Maid- 
stone, aged 38, Walter Smith, esq. of 
Canton-pl. Poplar, second surviving son 
of the late Giles Smith, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 10. At Sandwich, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Hoile, esq. late of Finglesham. 

Nov. 13. At Bromley, aged 69, Tho- 
mas Ilott, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 14. In the White Friars, Can- 
terbury, at an advanced age, Mrs. Ramsey, 
relict of General Ramsey. 

LancasHIRE.—Oct. 23. At Higher 
Broughton, near Manchester, Louisa, only 
daughter of Charles M‘Niven, esq. of 
Perrysfield, Surrey. 

Oct. 27. At Clarendon House, Cheet- 
ham-hill, Manchester, aged 61, John 
Brooks, esq. This gentleman was well 
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known for his connexion with the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, and the prominent part 
which, for many years, he took in local 
and general politics in Manchester. He 
was in the commission of the peace for 
the borough. 

Nov. 2. At Cheetham-hill, aged 84, 
Elizabeth-Mary, relict of Samuel Card, 
esq. late of Symond’s-inn, London. 

Nov. 8. On board her Majesty's ship 
Druid, quarantine station, Liverpool, aged 
50, Lt. Wm. Henry Goddard, R.N. (1827.) 

Nov. 9. At Bent House, Prestwich, 
aged 76, Sarah, relict of William Weston, 
esq. of Woodley. 

Mippiesex.—Oct. 5. At Staines, 
aged 93, Mrs. Jemima Robinson. 

Aged 68, John Ladley, esq. of St. Al- 
ban’s-lodge, Edgware. 

Oct. 10. At Finchley, aged 27, Mr. 
George Truwhitt, solicitor, eldest son of 
George Truwhitt, esq. of Cook’s-court, 
Lincoln’s-inn, and Long-lodge, Finchley. 

Oct. 18. Suddenly, at Parson’s-green, 
aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Rose. 

Oct. 19. At Hammersmith, Henrietta, 
wife of Major T. Bonnor, late of the Cey- 
lon Rifles. 

Oct. 22. Aged 63, Charlotte, relict of 
James Eykyn, esq. of Palmer’s-green, 
Edmonton. 

Oct. 26. At Twickenham-green, aged 74, 
Lieut.-Col. A. W. Durnford, late of the 
Ist, or Grenadier, Foot Guards. 

Nov.7. Aged 71, Richard Kerry, esq. 
of Hampton. 

Norro.k.—Ocf. 10. At North Wal- 
sham, aged 46, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Dry, Head Master of Sir W. 
Paston’s Grammar School, and only dau. 
of the late John Reid, esq. of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Oct.14. Suddenly, at Bracondale, aged 
74, Charlotte-Anne, relict of the Rev. 
J. H. Browne, of Hingham. 

Oct. 15. Aged 66, Money Fisher, esq. 
of North Elmham, Norfolk. 

Oct. 16. At Aylsham, aged 78, Anne, 
relict of J. H. Holley, esq. of Blickling. 

Oct. 27. At Mount Ida, aged 73, 
Frances- Mary, relict of John Winn Thom- 
linson, esq. of Cley-next-the-Sea, and 
dau. of the late Sir George Chad, Bart. 
of Thursford. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.—Oct. 10. At Da- 
ventry, aged 79, Edward West Phillips, 
esq. late Barrack Master of Guernsey. 

Oct. 23. At Gayton, aged 67, Fanny, 
wife of the Hon. Wm. Booth Grey, and 
sister to Lord Somerville. She was the 
2nd dau. of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Hugh 
Somerville, by his second wife Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Wriothesley Dig- 
by; and became the second wife of the 
Hon. W. B. Grey in 1838. 
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Oct. 25. At her son-in-law’s, James 
Abbey, esq. of the Park, Long Buckby, 
aged 67, Susanna, relict of Thomas Clark, 
esq. formerly of Broughton. 

Oct. 29. Aged 82, Clark Hillyard, esq. 
of Thorpelands, Northampton, for many 
years President of the Northamptonshire 
Agricultural Society. 

Oct. 31. At his residence, Flowerfield, 
near Weedon, aged 26, from the bursting 
of his gun while shooting with a friend, 
John Williams, esq. son-in-law of Michael 
Williams, esq. of Trevince, in Cornwall. 

Norts.— Océ. 19. At Gonalston, Fran- 
ces-Barbara, wife of John Francklin, esq. 

Oct. 24. Aged 27, Louisa-Catharine, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Col. Sher- 
lock, K.H. of Southwell. 

Oxrorpsu.—Sept. 26. At Hillingdon 
Lodge, Banbury, aged 51, John Whippy, 
esq. 

Oct. 8. At Oxford, aged 64, Mr. Nor- 
ris, thirty-four years servant of Oriel Col- 
lege, and Verger of the University. 

Oct. 10. At Bicester, aged 3, Harry, 
only son of Rev. George Albert Rogers, 
Vicar of Leominster. 

Oct. 16. At her son’s, Kiddington, 
aged 80, Priscilla-Aun, relict of David 
Ricardo, esq. M.P. who died in 1823. 

Sa.op.— Lately. AtShrewsbury, Joseph 
Bickerton, esq. late of Shotatton. 

At Belle Vue, Shrewsbury, aged 63, 
Lieut. John Smith, late of the 27th reg. 
of Foot. Deceased was a Peninsular 
officer, having served with great distinc- 
tion in many engagements, and he last 
year received a silver medal with seven 
links. 

Nov. 5. Aged 84, Sir John Betton. 
He was descended from the Bettons of 
Great Berwick, Shropsh. and served the of- 
fice of Mayor of Shrewsbury in 1816, when 
he received the honour of knighthood. 

Somerset.—Oct. 12. At Bath, aged 
87, Mary, widow of James Evill, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Abigail Erving, dau. of the late Col. 
Erving, New King-st. and cousin to the 
late Lord Western. 

Oct. 26, At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
63, Alison, youngest dau. of George 
Skene, esq. M.D. of Aberdeen, and sister 
to the late Andrew Skene, esq. Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Oct. 27. In the prime of life, Frances 
Barclay, wife of James Marchant, esq. of 
Chilcompton, snd eldest dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Kersteman, of Bishop’s Hall, 
near Taunton. 

At Yeovil, of apoplexy, aged 31, Mary, 
relict of John Neal, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Bath, aged 76, Anne Tay- 
ler, third dau. of the late Samuel Tayler, 
esq. of Devizes, 


Lately. At Locking, Weston-super- 
Mare, the wife of the Rev. J. Holme, 
Vicar of Kirkleatham, Yorksh. and eldest 
dau. of Mr. W. Daniel, of Knaresborough. 

Nov. 4. Mr. Felix Parkinson, surgeon- 
dentist, of Bath. 

Nov. 5. At Netherclay, near Taunton, 
aged 85, Hannah, relict of James Van 
Zandt, esq. 

Starrorv.—Lately. At Wolverhamp- 
ton, by malignant cholera, Wm. Ward, 
esq. an eminent ironmaster of that district. 
The pestilence had successively destroyed 
the lives of Mr. Ward’s old servant, who 
got up his railway orders, his furnace ma- 
nager, and his head engineer. 

Surro_k.—Oct. 14. At Kirton rectory, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Erskine Neale. 

Aged 69, Arthur Utting, gent. of Great 
Yarmouth. 

Oct. 15. At Ipswich, William Henry, 
youngest son of the late J. Woods, esq. of 
Swilland. 

Nov. 10. Aged 30, Charles Henry 
Last, esq. of Hadleigh. 

Nov. 11. At the Rectory, Stanton, 
near Ixworth, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. George Bidwell. 

Surrey. — Oct. 16. At West-hill, 
Wandsworth, aged 78, Eleanor, wife of 
Daniel Langton, esq. 

Oct, 22. At Reigate, aged 68, William 
Clode, esq. late of Bakeham House. 

Oct. 29. Aged 84, Caleb Woodyer, esq. 
of Guildford. 

Nov. 1. At Lichfield House, Richmond, 
aged 67, Morgan Yeatman, esq. 

Nov. 2. Aged 72, Charles Stewart, esq. 
of Stewart’s-buildings, Battersea-fields. 

Nov. 3. Aged 56, Miss Markby, of 
Croydon. 

Sussex.— Oct. 8. In the Cavalry Bar- 
racks, Brighton, aged 29, Capt. Henry 
Schonswar, of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

Oct. 10. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
William Stoughton, esq. of Welbeck-st. 
and Ballynoe, co. Kerry. 

Oct. 11. At Chichester, aged 77, Ste- 
phen Wooldridge, esq. 

Oct. 13. At St. Leonard’s, in her 38th 
year, the Hon Emily-Frances, wife of 
John Moyer Heathcote, esq. of Connington 
Castle, Hants, third dau. of Lord Col- 
borne. She was married in 1833. 

Oct. 14. At Hastings, Elizabeth-Mary, 
wife of the Rev. John Sheal, B.D. Rector 
of Culdaff, Donegal, and Curate of Udi- 
more, Sussex. 

Oct. 15. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
72, Capt. Henry Hone Haviland, R.M. 
(1805), of Frenches, Burwash. He was 
placed on reserved half-pay 1812. 

Oct. 18. At St. Leonard’s, aged 98, 
Mrs. Hannah Beck. She left surviving 
7 children, 33 grandchildren, 84 great- 
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grandchildren, and one great-great-grand- 
child, making a total of 125 descendants. 
The deceased lady’s grandmother lived to 
the age of 102. 

Oct.19. At Brighton, aged 69, William 
Billings, esq. of Blackheath, late of her 
Majesty’s Customs. 

Oct. 22. At Brighton, Fanny, relict of 
Thomas Bye, esq. and sister to the late 
Lady Muncaster. 

At Ashurst Park, aged 63, George Green, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

Oct. 24. At Brighton, Emma, dau. of 
Wm. Bateman, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Oct. 27. At Bognor, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. B. Middleton, Sub- Dean of Chi- 
chester. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Sarah, widow of 
William Paskin, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Hastings, aged 75, Charles 
Thompson, esq. of Kensington-sq. 

Oct. 29. At Clayton, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. J. Garbett, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. 

Nov. 8. At Hastings, aged 24, Emily, 
dau. of John Tidd Pratt, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Arundel, aged 89, Mrs. 
Booker, of the Castle-lodge. 

Nov. 10. At Brighton, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Dyke, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

Warwick.—Oct. 14. At Rugby, aged 
42, Eleanor-Sophia, dau. of the late J. W. 
Fulton, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

Oct. 16. Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Matthew Mills, esq. of Billesley Hall. 

Oct. 20. At Summer-hill, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 72, Commis.-Gen. Henry 
Cocksedge. 

Oct. 27. At Birmingham, aged 33, 
Charles Amphlett, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 4. At Brinklow, aged 30, Francis 
Allcock Oldaker, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 10. At Summer-hill, Birmingham, 
aged 77, John Cope, esq. 

Aged 81, Samuel Lloyd, of Birming- 
ham, banker. 

Wirts.— Oct. 15. Aged 40, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. T. A. Clarke, Curate of Lang- 
ley Burrell. 

Oct.19. At Devizes, Miss Mellor M. 
Newman, only surviving dau. of the late 
Mitchell Newman, esq. of Devizes. 

WorcestersH.—Oct. 11. At Hagley, 
aged 25, Thomas, second son of the late 
Lieut. J. W. Eyre, R.E. and grandson of 
the late Rev. James Eyre, of Solihull. 

Oct. 14. At Little Comberton, aged 36, 
Frances-Elizabeth, wife of F. Woodward, 


esq. 

Oct. 21. William Gilbert Cary, esq. 
solicitor, of Calne. 

Nov. 3. At Little Malvern, aged 57, 


Roger Robert Tichborne, esq. of Bath. 
He was the sixth and youngest son of Sir 
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Henry the 7th and late Baronet of Tich- 
borne House, Hants, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Edmund Plowden, esq. of Plowden, co. 
Salop ; and married in 1822 Rebecca, dau. 
of Aaron Fernando Nunez, of Belmont 
Park, Hampshire, esq. 

Yorx«.—Oct. 5. At Marshfield, Jane- 
Constantine, wife of Pudsey Dawson, esq. 
of Hornby Castle, Lancashire. 

Oct. 8. Aged 32, Alexander Brown, 
esq. of Beilby Grange, a magistrate for 
the West Riding. He was the only son 
of William Brown, esq. M.P. for South 
Lancashire, by Sarah, sister of William 
Gihon, esq. of Ballymena, co. Antrim. 
He was a gentleman commoner of Oxford, 
M.A. 1837. He married at New York in 
1838 his cousin Sarah, dau. of James 
Brown, esq. and has left issue. 

Oct. 14. Aged 65, Margaret, relict of 
John Richardson, esq. of Whitby. 

Oct. 25. At Heslington, near York, 
aged 50, Hugh Hornby, esq. of Ribby 
Hall, Lance. 

Oct. 26. Aged 39, George-Robert, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Dawson, 
esq. of Poundsworth, near Driffield. 

Oct. 27. At Richmond, aged 48, Robert 
Wharton, esy. Judge of the County Courts, 
North Riding District. He was the younger 
son of the Rev. Robert Wharton, Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln and Archdeacon of Stowe, 
by Sarah, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Whaley, of Huggate, co. York. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1823, M.A. 1826, and was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1832. He 
married Katharine-Mary, third dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Croft, Canon Residentiary of 
York, and had a numerous family. 

At Doncaster, aged 79, Harriet, widow 
of John Ellison, esq. of Thorne. 

Oct. 29. At Beverley, aged 71, John 
Almack, esq. late of Leckonfield Park. 

Oct. 31. At Sandhutton, near Thirsk, 
aged 67, Ellen, wid. of Matthew Hanley, esq. 

Nov. 3. Aged 20, Henry-Martin, eldest 
son of John Marsden, esq. of Wakefield, 
solicitor to the magistrates of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Nov. 4. At Ackworth Park, aged 13, 
Lizzey, third dau. of J. Gully, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Eltofts, near Leeds, aged 
43, Edward Jowitt, esq. a Justice of the 
Peace for the West Riding. 

Wates.—Oct. 2. At Swansea, aged 87, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Whittaker, esq. of 
Barming, Kent. 

Oct. 19. At Brook Park, Flintshire, 
aged 28, Capt. Dawson, Adjutant of the 
Royal Flint Rifle Corps. 

Oct. 30. At Llandudno, Carnarvon- 
shire, aged 57, John Hughes, esq. Register 
of the diocese of Bangor. 

Nov. 5. At St. Mellons, near Cardiff, 
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aged 75, Mary, relict of the Rev. Thos. 
Price, Vicar of St. Mellons and Llanedarn. 

ScoTtLanp.—Sept. 29. At Glasgow, 
Margaret-Finlay, wife of William Ross, 
esq. and dau. of the late William For- 
long, esq. of Wellshot. 

Oct. 8. At Aberdeen, aged 72, Miss 
Jane Kinloch. 

Oct. 15. At Greenlaw, near Edinburgh, 
aged 19, George J. B. Barttelot, 2d Lieut. 
21st Fusiliers, third son of George Barttelot, 
esq. of Stopham House, Sussex. 

Oct. 15. At Edinburgh, Eleanor-Hynd- 
ford, wife of Sir David Kinloch, Bart. of 
Gilmerton, East Lothian. She was the 
eldest dau. of Sir Thomas Gibson Car- 
michael, Bart. was married in 1829, and 
has left issue. 

Oct. 18. At Edinburgh, aged 67, Mr. 
David Croal. He was a native of Mon- 
trose, in which town he served his ap- 
prenticeship as a letter-press printer. He 
came to Edinburgh in 1804, and was con- 
nected for several years with a newspaper 
long since extinct. He then went to the 
Caledonian Mercury, on which paper he 
held the office of reporter, and subse- 
quently of sub-editor, from the year 1808 
down to his death. 

Oct. 23. At Holyrood Palace aged 
76, the Right Hon. Marianne Countess 
dowager of Strathmore. She was the 
dau. of John Cheape, esq. was married 
first to Sir Alexander Campbell, of Ard- 
kinglass, and became in 1817 the third 
wife of Thomas 11th Earl of Strathmore, 
who left her his widow in 1846. 

At Glasgow, aged 70, James Hendry, 
esq. of Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park. 

Oct. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 80, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Menzies, relict of Duncan Men- 
zies, retired Commander R.N. 

Nov. 4. At Ninewar, co. Haddington, 
John Murray, esq. of Ainslie-place, Edin- 
burgh. 

Nov. 6. At Lainshaw, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Cuninghame, esq. of Lainshaw; a 
gentleman well known by his writings on 
prophecy and scriptural chronology, and 
for his piety and benevolence. 

TRELAND. — Oct. 29. At Rockfort 
House, Buncrana, co. Donegal, Matilda- 
Doria, wife of William Ogilby, esq. of 
Liscleen House, co. Tyrone, and Hano- 
ver-terr. Regent’s Park, dau. of the late 
Marquis di Spineto. 

East Inpies.—July 1. At Mooltan, 
Capt. William Grant Carnac Hughes, of 
the Bombay Rifle Corps, youngest son of 
Capt. George F. Hughes, late of the Bom- 
bay Establishment. 

July 29. At Peshawur, aged 19, James 
Henry Haffey Parks, senior Ensign in Her 
Majesty’s Glst Reg. second son of James 
Hamilton Parks, esq. He had served 


throughout the whole of the late cam- 
paign in the Punjaub, and was slightly 
wounded at Chillianwallah. He obtained 
his Lieutenancy without purchase two 
days before his death. 

July 30. At Hyderabad, Charles Curl. 
ing, esq. Magistrate and Assistant Col- 
lector, fourth son of the late Thos. Oakley 
Curling, esq. formerly of Shuart Farm, 
Saint Nicholas, Isle of Thanet, Kent. 

Aug. 3. Major Francis Saunderson 
Holmes, of the 8th Reg, (King’s), eldest 
son of the late Dean of Ardfert. 

Aug. 17. At Ramptee, Hindostan, 
Alfred Bucknell, esq. Ist Ensign of the 
32nd M.N.I., and youngest son of Mr. 
Bucknell, surgeon, of Market Bosworth. 

Sept. 2. At Tallinder, Lahore, aged 
23, Lieut. Houston Stewart, of H.M. 32d 
Reg. second son of Capt. Houston Stewart, 
R.N., C.B. 

West Inpies.—Sept. 19. In Domi- 
nica, Capt. Henry Brown, of the 54th 
Regt. son of Fountaine Brown, esq. of 
Harrogate. 

Asroap.—Sept. 11. At Berne, Switz- 
erland, after a short illness, aged 32, Wil- 
liam Sancroft Holmes, esq. of Gawdy Hall, 
Redenhall, Norfolk. He was the only son 
of the Rev. John Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, 
who inherited that propertyfrom his grand- 
mother, Sarah, daughter and at length 
heir of John Wogan, esq. of that place, 
the wife of the Rev. Gervas Holmes, Vicar 
of Fressingfield, Suffolk. Mr. Holmes 
was also connected with the Sancroft 
family, John Wogan, esq. of Gawdy Hall, 
who was the brother of Mrs. Sarah Holmes, 
having married Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. 
Sancroft, of Fressingfield, who was great- 
nephew to the Archbishop. The deceased 
married, in 1840, Hester-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. of 
East Bourne, Sussex, and of Tredrea, 
Cornwall, sometime President of the Royal 
Society, and has left issue. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 22, Caroline 
Georgiana, third dau. of the Rev. James 
Frederick Lateward, A.M. Rector of 
Perrivale cum West Twyford, Middlesex. 

Sept. 16. At Boulogne, Lucy, relict 
of Allen Hurrell, esq. of Arkesden, Essex; 
also, on the following day, Anne, her 
daughter. 

Sept. 17. At Bieberich, on the Rhine, 
aged 29, Charles Gurney, esq. of South- 
gate, Middlesex. 

Sept. 21. At Paris, Gertrude-Maria- 
Anne, wife of W. C. Good, esq. K.D. late 
Danish Consul-General at Hull. 

Sept. 27. At the Villa Galli, near Flo- 
rence, Frances-Sophia-Mostyn, wife of 
the Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty’s Legation in Tus- 
cany. She was the 2nd dau. of Edmund 











1849. ] 


Lomax, esq. of Parkhurst, Surrey, was 
married in 1843, and has left issue. 

Sept. 30. At Ostend, aged 71, Rose, 
widow of Col. John Riddell, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

Oct. 1. At Fontenay, near Paris, M. 
Jean Baptiste Robillard, aged 113 years 
4 months and 2 days. He retained the 
use of all his faculties to the last moment. 

Oct. 2. At Weimar, of apoplexy, aged 
50, William Goff, esq. a younger son of 
the late Joseph Goff, esq. of Newtown- 
park, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 4. At Brussels, Aubrey-Babing- 
ton, aged nearly 2 years; and on the same 
day, Clara-Frederica-Mary, aged 7, chil- 
dren of William Wilberforce Pearson, esq. 

Oct. 14. At sea, on his passage from 
the West Indies, Samuel Nicholas Rooks, 
esq. Her Majesty’s Solicitor-Gen. for the 
Island of Tobago. 

Oct. 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lucy- 
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Maria, wife of Thomas Daniell, formerly 
of Trelissick, Cornwall, esq. and fourth 
dau. of the late George Osbaldestone, of 
Hutton Bushell, Yorkshire, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Baden Baden, Robert 
M‘Farlane, esq. Attaché to the Embassy 
at Naples, son of the late Gen, Sir Robert 
M‘Farlane, K.C.B. 

Oct. 26. At Nice, aged 24, Mrs. Mac- 
donald Galbraith, dau. of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Scott, of Bath. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 76, Monsignor 
Laureani, librarian of the Vatican. He had 
distinguished himself during the revolu- 
tionary troubles in protecting the literary 
treasures entrusted to his charge, and had 
personally spent a large portion of his for- 
tune in creating a museum of old monu- 
ments of Christianity. 

On his passage from Australia, Cecil, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Byron, 
esq. of Nottingham-place. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











Deaths Registered x 

| me 

Week ending | = 3 
Saturday, | Under; 15 to| 60 and | Age not Total. | Males. Females.) © ‘Sh 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. | | | a 

Oct. 27.! 416) 292) 194 | — | go2| 442 | 460 | 1328 
Nov. 3.j| 416); 251 169 | 1 837 | 404 | 433 1416 
 10.| 448| 266) 178 | 1 | 893'| 460 | 433 | 1413 

* I7.| 415| 290] 172 | 1 | 878] 427 | 451 || 1996 

» 24 411 | 278 187 | 16 892 425 , 467 1457 














Weekly Autumnal average of the 5 years 1844—48, 1162 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d, 
40 6 28 3 16 11 23 7 29 7 30 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 6/7. Os. to 117. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 3s. to 11, 10s.—Clover, 3/7. Os. to 47. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Reel... cccstasccsects: BE 64s, GE 1 Weescccccssercmeae Site Gt 
Mutton ..caceccscrdt. 08. t048, 2d. T Boreiccescocccccceae GE, toes. 2d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 26.— 
Beasts......+.- British, 4,220........ Foreign, 603........ Total, 4,823 
Sheep...e.cese 97, 20,750. ce oe oe 09 BF WReccccces§ pp BED 
Calves..cscccce 99 IGG, «200000 *” _, Serra 122 
i err. ae BIO, 0000100 - Ciicinacs ie 290 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 23. 
Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 3d. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
Fro.n October 26 to November 25, 1849, both inclusive. 














































































































Fabrenbeit’s ‘Therm. 1 Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 
. ‘ “4 . ss ‘ ad : 
sage g 82) € Seige ¢ (82] & | 
RSolS | Oo S| § Weather. |B S/S 5) 2 Se & Weather. 
as CS ie EM 9 aS ai A <4 ea 
Oxt;; °* | ° ° jin. pts. Nov.| ° ° | ° iin. pts 
26 | 55 | 59 | 52 |29, 86 | cloudy, rain || ll | 52 | 58 | 47 30, 30 | cloudy, foggy 
27 | 53 | 60 | 57! , 93 | rain 12 | 45 | 48 | 50); 2h | foggy, cloudy 
28 | 57 G64 | 52 |30, 24 | fair, cloudy || 13 | 53 | 53 | 48 29, 92 | rain, do. 
29 | 53 | 58 | 49 | , 61 | do. do. 14 | 49 | 53 | 48), 64 | fair, do. 
30 | 55 | 58 | 50] =, 2i |\do. do. 15 | 43 | 48 | 42 |, 69 | rain, fair 
31 | 48 52 | 45 |29, 71 ido. do. 16 | 43 | 48 | 39 | , 77 | fair 
N.1| 50 | 55 | 47! , 62 do. do. 17 | 37 | 45 | 40 |30, 20 | do. 
2 | 49 | 55 | 45 | ; 65 |ldo. do. 18 | 53 | 49 | 52! , 11 |rain, cloudy 
3| 50| 56 | 50} , 30 |lfgy.fr.cdy.rn.|) 19 | 50 | 51 | 45 | , O1 | cloudy, fair 
4| 58 55 | 50] , 18 |lrain 20 | 43 | 47 | 45 | , 08 |fgy. do. eldy. 
5/46 52) 42| , 39 |/fair 21| 45 | 47/41 | , 04 | cloudy, do. 
6| 42 45/40] , 58 |ldo. 22 | 39 | 45 | 39 29, 86 | do. do. 
7 | 40 45 | 56 |30, OL |irain, cloudy || 23 | 45 | 46 | 51 |, G1 |'do.do.hvy.rn. 
8 | 52 58 | 54} , 27} cloudy, fair || 24 | 45 | 46 | 35 | , 32 | foggy, cloudy 
9/55 63/52! , 29] do. do. 25 | 35 | 40 | 36| , 48 |do. do. 
10! 53 58 | 48! , 29 |/do. do. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
et ee | ah. | as = °$ai8 3 
21818986 &)\ Sa8a.,..' 
Oa Og |S38 9 a5 | eid So S Ex. Bills, 
| se | ty » SEMEBVSES A 21000 
si | BB | SE 9 ESE ZAAS FS) £1000. 
Bg em | FO fF) 45d = 
CO ain |” a | 5 
301983 912 | 932 93 8} —— — 83 80 pm. 42 45 pm. 
311983, 912 | 932 922 8) ——-———— 80pm. 45 43 pm. 
2198} 914 | 923 921 81 893102-—-8082pm. 42 46 pm. 
3198} 912 923 92} 8} —-——-——8083 pm. 46 pm. 
5/1983; 913 | 922 923-——__—-—_—-——84 85 pm. 44 47 pm. 
6198} 913 922 | 923 8 903——258 82pm. 48 45pm. 
7; 918 | 922 | 923, 83 ——\——258_ 8285 pm.| 45 48 pm. 
8198 | 91 | 922 | 92g 84 \_-————81 84pm. 45. 48 pm, 
9198 | 91% | 934 | 923 83 |—_—— | 84pm. 45 48 pm. 
10,198 | 92 | 934 | 92% 84 | 90}——257 81 pm. | 48 45 pm. 
12——| 92 | 93} | 924) 8§ ———— 8184 pm. 45 48 pm. 
13199 | 913 | 934 | 928 84 |_|_—84 #0 pm. 45. 48 pm. 
14 198 924 | 933 | 924, 8 _—————8083 pm. 46 50 pm. , 
a i j——! _—_—_— 
16199 | 922 | 932 | 933 8} —~\——259 8481 pm. 48 51 pm. 
17198 | 922) 94 | 934 8} ————260 8485 pm. 49 52pm. 
19199 | 923 | 932 | 934 83 ————260 83pm. 49 51 pm. 
20199 93 | 944 | 932 82 ——/——260 86 pm. 52 49 pm. 
21 932 943 | 94 84 |——1043258 82pm. 48 50pm. 
221993 933 | 9438 | 94 8) |————-261 | 82 pm. 50 47 pm. 
231994 934 | 948 , 942 8) ————-261 8285 pm. 47 50pm. 
241993 938} 94% 942 84 | 993 —-—-—81 84pm. 47 50 pm. 
26—| 94 | 95 | 944 84 |——_-81 84 pm. 47-50 pm. 
27200 | 943 | 953 95 | 83 |—-————8481 pm. 48 45 pm. 
| 1 i ‘ ' 
| | | | ha 
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Lord, family of 41 

the poet 355 

Felmersham Church, restoration of 183 

Female Missionary, anecdote of 22 

Fielden, J. esq. memoir of 96 

Fishmongers’ Almshouses, first: store laid 
103 

Fitz Simon, Sir N. memoir of 317 

Fleming’ s curious Sermon 22 

Fleming, Sir William, execution of 517 

Flint, visit to the town 297 

Flint glass, origin of the term 384 

Forgetfulness, prevalent in those who 
labour hard 603 

Forster, Edward, esq. memoirs of 248,431 

Fountains Abbey, excavations at 186 

Fox, C. J. Burke’s opinion of 349 

France, news {rom 78, 190, 523, 631 

Franconi, L. mewmvir of 103 

Franklin, Dr. avd Gov. Hutchinson’s 
letters 46 

Freith Chapel, consecrated 526 

French, Rev. W. memoir of 655 

Fullarion, John, esq. memoir of 654 

Gallantry, instance of 21 

Galway, Queen's College, list of profes- 
sors 288 

County of, Connemara 473 

Gaul, definition of 485 ‘ 

Geographical Society (Royal) anniversary 
68 

Germany, news from 78 

Glain Neidyr, or holy adder-stone 290 

Glass Making, curiosities of 379 
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Glamorganshire, antiquities of 516 

Glenormiston Estate, sale of 196 

Gloucester Cathedral, library of 124 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, cards repre- 
senting murder of 266 

Godson, R. Esq. M.P. memoir of 318 

Godwin, Vice-Adm. M. memoir of 652 

Goldsmith's Observations on Waller 465 

Gournay, Mademoiselle de, anecdote of 269 

Governesses, Aged, asylum for 194 

Gower, Architectural Antiquities of 515 

Gowrie, W. Earl of, trial and death of 72 

Grantchester, Roman station at 629 

Gray, Robert, late Bp. of Bristol, me- 
morial of 194 

—— the Poet, MS. of 340; extract 
from a letter of 355 3 Installation Ode 
of 467 ; comparison between Gray and 
Greene 468 

Great Western Railway, extension 526 

Greek Church, description of 635 

Greene, Matthew, ‘‘Spleen” of 468; 
compared with Gray 468 

Richard, information requested 
of 450 

Greensted Church, repairs of 2 

Greystoke Castle, chimney-piece at 591 

Grimsdyke and Wansdyke, construction 
of 405 

Guerre, Martin, the false 21 

Gwaith Halen salt works 297 

Hales, John, memory of 356 

Hall, Rev. Peter, memoir of 542 

Hall Barns, sale of 307 

Hankford Ancestry of QueenElizabeth 491 

Hardy, J. Stockdale, esq. memoir of 433 

Hare, Archd. his judgment of Mr. Lan- 
dor 847 

Harvis, James, of Salisbury, dialogues of 
604 ; anecdote of Salisbury 136 

Harrold, stone coffin found at 184 

Harrow-on-the- Hill Church, restoration 
of 411 

Hartopp, Sir E. C. memoir @9 

Hatchard, John, esq. memoir of 210 

Hatsell, origin of the family of 2 

Haughton, Sir G.C. memoir of 420 

Hearne, J. esq. memoir of 545 

Hebburn Colliery, explosion at 82 

Henderson, the player, his great memory 

356 

Henry UI. and Becket, quarrel of 406 

Henry VII. pen-case of 522 

Herbert, Sir Richard, of Ewyas, birth of 
226, 338, 562, 583 

——— Geo. and Abp. Laud 289 

Hereford Cathedral, \ibrary of 125 

Hereford, Despenser hanged at 517 

Heversham Church, oak pulpit, &e. 309 

Heylin, Peter, legend of St. George 495 

Hier oglyphical System of the Egyptians 

244 





Higham Ferrers, architectural meeting 
at 184 
Highbury College, sale of 21 
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High Level Bridge, medal to commenv- 
rate 525 

Hill, Vice-Adm. H. memoir of 317 

History, Essay on 235 

Hoare, Sir Richard C. his antiquarian 
club 293 

Hockings, Capt. R. memoir of 650 

Holling Hall, antiquity of 249 

Holloway, City Prison at, first stone laid 
635 

Hooker and his Sheepfold 384 

Hope, Rev. W. F. donation by 179 

Horde, Sir Thomas, account book of 591 

Horton Estate, sale of 195 

Houghton House 480 

Hoxne, Danish idols at 114 

Hungary, news from 79, 191, 305, 409, 
523,631; Russian troops in 302 

Hunstanton Church, restoration of 411 

Hurry, meaning of the word 21 

Hurstmonceux, remarkable yew tree 43 

Hyperborean Apollo, Temple of the 485 

Idiots, Infant, asylum for 194 

India, news {rom 192; trial of Moolraj 410 

Inigo Jones, error concerning 597 

Innocent VI. medal of 300 

Inskip, Mr. Thomas, memoir of 545 

Insolvent Members Bill 76 

Invention, DoctorJohnson’sopinion of 603 

Ireland, MS. Collections for 47, 361, 473 

Poor Law amendment 76, 187, 
188, 189,303 ; sale ef incumbered es- 
tates 74, 75; leasehold tenure 302; 
transportation for treason 77, 187; 
education in 77; Temporalities of the 
Church of 189; Queen’s Colleges 287; 
PalatinateJurisdictions 297; Royal visit 
to 309; cromlechs in 5163; Railways 
and distressed Unions 189 

Tron, Malleabie, on 180 

Isaacson, Rev. Stephen, memoir of 101 

Isocrates, extract from Gray’s Notes 342 

Italian States, resolutions on 187 

Italy, news from 78,190; proclamation 
of the Pope 523 

James I, Seize Quartiers of 34 

V1I.Kingof Scotland, letters 0f371 

Jerdan, G. esq. memoir of 660 

Jerusalem, Temple of Solomon at 180 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, anecdote of his 
picture 22; on punning 23 ; dislike of 
a jest 136 ; criticism of Pope 352 

Jonson, Ben. plays 23; humour of 135 

Kashmir, Panorama of 71 

Kemble’s Saxons in England, remarks on 
25; the Scyr-gerefa 256 

Kendal Church, helmet in 252 

Kensal-green Cemetery, removal of re- 
mains 193 

Kentish Dialect, old 226 

Kew Chureh, rotibery of 82 

Key, C. Alston, esq. memoir of 427 

Keysoe, cannon ball found at 183 

Kilmore Church, doorway at 185 

Kingley Bottom, yew trees at 42 
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Kingsbury EpiscopiChurch, oak pulpit 308 

Knatchbull, Rt. Hon. SirE. memoir of 89 

Knepp Castle, King Jotn’s order to burn 
407 

Knightsbridge Church, consecrated 307 

Knox, Dr. Bp. of Limerick, memoir of 88 

Lachrymatory, Etruscan 183 

Lamb, C. extract from letters of 456 

Lambeth Palace, library of 125 

Landlord and Tenant Bill 74 

Landor, Willmott’s criticisms on 347 

Lantwit Major, monuments at 518 

Latin Inscriptions, No. U1. 598 

Lauderdale, John Duke of, MSS. of 371 

Law, John, and the Mississippi Scheme 
259, 367 

Ledbury Church, brasses in 185 

Led Captain, use of the term 602 

Le Despenser, Lord and Lady, portraits 
of, at Tewkesbury 471 

Leicester, transfer of museum at 195 

——— presentation of an address to 
the Duke of Rutland 636 

Cemetery, first stone laid 195 

Leigh, Dr. anecdote of 23 

Leighton Buzzard, Market Cross 183 

Levant, monasteries in the 3 

Lewes,Roman camp near, cineraryurns407 

Leyland, C. esq. memoir of 424 

LicensedVictuallers’ Asylum, new wing 81 

Lichfield Cathedral, \ibrary of 127 

Lidlington Church, leaning tower of 481 

Limerick Docks, foundation laid 310 

Lincoln Cathedral, library of 128; Col- 
lege of the Vicars Choral at 151; 
Saxon Barrow near 628 

Lincoln's Inn Chapel, architecture of 596 

Lion of St. Mark 602 

Liturgy, revision of 571 

Living, Art of 238 

Llandaff Cathedral, restoration of 514 

Llandaff’, Bp. of, memoir of 643 

Llandudno, ancient mine discovered 630 

Llewellyn Bren, insurrection of 517 

Locke, John, MS. of 562 

Locker, E. H. esq. memoir of 653 

Lockhart, Sir N. M. memoir of 204 

London, Fire of, cards of 266 

City Prison, first stone laid 635 

Coal Exchange opened 632 

—— Improvements 410 

—— Jacobites, list of 338 

Library of St. Paul’s 129 

New Fever Hospital, opened 411 

— Wall, Greek Church 535 

Louth, Lord, memoir of 203 

Lucas, Sir Charles, letter from 37 

Lyte, Mr. library of 70 

Macclesfield, sepulchral brass at 300 

New Church, consecrated 411 

Mackenzie, J. H. esq. memoir of 539 

Maclean, Gen. Sir H. memoir of 91 

Madagascar, death of the Queen 632 

Madrid, salver from royal collection 629 

Maitland, Sir Richard, family of 371 
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Malmesbury, Abbeyof, investigation of 292 

Mandeville, criticisms on 22 

Manning, F. G. aud Wife, trial fur mur- 
der of Patrick O’Connor 635 

Manual of Prayers, encased in gold ena- 
melled 522 

Margarette of Navarre, portrait of 629 

Market Crosses, ow 520 

Marriage Bill 77, 188, 302 

Marston Moor, battle of 36, 147 

—— Mortaine Church 482 

Mary of Scotland, betrothal ring of 522 

Massinger, Philip, born at Wilton House 
289 

Maude, T. H. esq. memoir of 653 

Mayfair, Roman Catholic Church opened 
307 

Mayo, John Earl of, memoir of 201 

Meade, Lt.-Gen.theHon. J. memoir of 420 

Mediolanum, site of 628 

Mehemet Ali, memoir of 417 

Melrose New Church, consecrated 412 

Memorial Window in Almondsbury 
Church 194 

Menai Straits, Britannia Bridge 195 

Mercantile Marine, tolls on 189 

Merrington, Norman Tower at, recon- 
struction of 526 

Merthyr Mawr Stone, inscription on 518 

Methuen, Lord, memoir of 537 

Mezzofanti, Cardinal, memoir of 208 

Micheldever, antiquities found at 629 

Middlesex Hospital, anniversary 81 

Middleton, Sussex,Church consecrated 82 

Miles, Mr. architect, memoir of 102 

Miilbrook Church and Village 480 

Milton, John, widow of 300; studies of 
344; errors of 346 

Minchons, derivation of the word 562 

Minerva, bust of, found at Athens 72 

—~—— figure at Chester 299 

Mines, acccidents in 188 

Mississippi Scheme 259, 367 

Monck, Vise. memoir of 88 

Monnoux, family of, tombs of 482 

Mortimer, Mr. G. H. memoir of 661 

Morton, T. esy. memoir of 658 

Mountjoy, Lord, letter to 31, 160 

Mowbray Church, consecrated 307 

Mundy, E. M. esq. M.P. memoir of 96 

Murder, the law of 406 

Museums, Provincial 195, 288 

Nicolls, Gen. Sir Jasper, memoir of 315 

Naples Vase, brought from Pompeii 381 

Naseby Field, i\lustrated by letters 148 

——_ visit to 578 

Nasmyth, Mr. G. invention by 193 

Navigation Jaws, repeal of 74 

Neath, history of 450 

Nero, Baths of, medallions from 72 

New Brunswick, antiquities found at 629 

Newcastle, medal in honour of the Queen's 
passing through 525 

New Grange, tumulus of 491 

New York, serious riot at 79 
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Newton Arlosh Church, consecrated 307 

Noble, John, esq. memoir of 434 

Norfolk Churches, of Saxon origin 185 

Norfolk, antiquities found in 629 

Norrington House, architecture of 292 

Northampton, Holy Sepulchre Church, 
carvings in 45 

Architectural Society, pro- 
ceedings of 184 

Norwich Cathedral, library of 129 

—— Dr.Stanley, Bp. of, memoir of 533 

Nugent, Mr. (afterwards Earl), letters 
to 153 

Nuremberg, brass dishes 184 

Nurses, Training of, institution for 194 

Nuterackers, carved 185 

Oates, Dr. discovering the plot 268 

O’ Brien, Smith, Billto meet the case of 74 

Octoteuch, MS. of 19 

Ogbury Camp, British 290 

Ogham Character, on the 515 

O’ Reilly of Brefney 361 

Orger, Mrs. memvir of 545 

Oriental Vessels, brass 184 

Original Letters, No. VII. 34; No. IX. 
143; No. X. 371 

Ossory, Lord, and the flag 481 

Ostentation, instance of 22 

Ottery St. Mary, church of 296 

Owen, Adm. Sir E.W.C.R. memoir of 647 

Oxford, surrender of 169 

Oxford ArchitecturalSociety, meeting 627 

Oxford University, commemoration 67 ; 
proceedings of 66, 178; donation to 179 

Library of Christ Church 130 

AllSoulsCollege,foundation of 184 

Magdalene College Grammar 
School, first stone laid 400 

Oxwich Castle, tradition concerning 516 

Pace, the word made poetical 22 

Paget, Gen. Hon. Sir E. memoir of 90 

Palace Court, abolition of 76, 187 

Palatine Counties, literature of the 297 

Papal Bulls, found in Sussex 407 

Paris, statistics of cholera 78; disturb- 
ances in 78; on the building materials 
of 181; sale of coins of Messrs. Rollin 
of 301 

Sainte Chapelle, restoration of 595 

Parks, Public, formation of 75 

Parliament, proceedings in 74, 187, 302 

Parliamentary Oaths, alteration of 76,187 

Parliaments, duration of 189 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, opinion of Fox 349 

Paterson, Lt.-Gen. Sir W. memoir of 538 

Pattison, James, esq, M. P. memoir of 423 

Peacocke, Gen. Sir M. W. memoir of 420 

Pearson, Sir W. H. memoir of 426 

Pennefather, R. esq. memoir of 424 

Penrhos, painting on walls of house 186 

Penire Ffwrn Dan, antiquities at 297 

Percy Society, proceedings of 69 

Persevering, example of the word 21 

Peterborough Cathedral, library of 130 

restoration of 411 
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Peto, Mr. his asylum for Infant Idiots 194 

Philip of France, capture of 580 

Philipsons, notices of the family 139, 
250—256, 590 

Phillpotts, J. esq. memvir of 205 

Pigott, Miss H. memoir of 100 

Pil Bach, pavement at 185 

Pillory, punishment of the 269 

Pilotage Bill 303 

Piozziana 21, 135, 269, 602 

Pointed Arch, history of 182 

Police, Metropolitan, assessment for 188 

Polk, J. K. memoir of 207 

Pope, Alexander, \etters from 153. full- 
length portrait of 349. drawing of his 
mother 467. his tales 603 

Portland Breakwater, foundation laid 
307 

Portland Vase 381 

Pottery, Spanish and French 185 

Powder- Flask, time of Henry VIII. 185 

Poynings Church, struck by lightning 
412 


Primate, variations from the word 22 

Primrose Hill New Church, consecrated 
192 

Printers’ Almshouses, first stone laid 192 

Putia and Putioc, names of 2, 114, 450 

Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, office-bearers 
288 

Raffaelle, cartoons of 70 

Ragged Schools 80, 302 

Railway Commissioners’ Report 81° 

Accounts, audit of 187 

Rare—curious—unfrequent—scarce, eyi- 
thets of 136 

Ray Society, anniversary 402 

Reade, Sir ‘T. memoir of 316 

Rebus, or device 270 

Redstone Hill Farm School, first stone 
laid 82 

Retrospective Review, ‘‘ A New Spring of 
Divine Poetrie” 606 

Rew Stoke Church, a small chamber and 
relics discovered 628 

Ringwood, pretorian villa near 520 

Ripon Minster, library of 130 

Rochester Cathedral, library of 131 

Rockeliffe New Church, consecrated 526 

Rollin Collection of Coins, sale of 301 

Roman Lamp 183 

Pavements, at Cirencester, 357, 
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Wall, design of the 297 
Antiquities of Chester 298 
—— Sarcophagus 407 

—— Water Conduit 628 

Rome, Onomancy in 24 

—--- re-establishment of the Pope 304 
-- news from 409 

Roxburghe Club, anniversary 179 
Rupert, Prince, and the Cavaliers 143 
ae -- memoir of 144 : 
Russell, Mrs, Elizabeth Oliveria, memoir 
of 425 
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Russia, Gr. Duke Michael, memoir of 641 

news from 79 

Rutland, Duke of, address to 636 

Sailors’ Home, completed 635 

St. Alban's, Duke of, memoir of 87 

St. Alban’s Architectural Society 182 

— Abbey, auniversary 183 

— Roman house near 628 

St. Augustine’s College, endowment 68 

St. Barbe, C. esq. memoir of 321 

St. Bene’t Hulme, Lord Abbat of 338 

St. Bride’s-super-Ely Church, re-opened 
412 

St. Cuthbert, Life of, illuminated MS, 522 

St. Donat’s Castle, visit to 516 

Sainterers and Saunterers 270 

St. Fagan’s, battle near 516 

St. George, Legend of 495 

St. Louis, disastrous fire at 79 

St. Osmond, canonization of 292 

Salaries of Government Officers, reduc- 
tion of 190 

Salisbury, practical joke at 136 

—— meeting of Archwological In- 
stitute at 289, 403; museum of 52] 

Cathedral, library of 131; archi- 

tecture of 403; monumental effigies in 
403, 520; decorative sculpture of 403 

Earls of, their history 291 

—— Market Cross 520 

Salisbury Plain, barrows on 290 

San Gregorio in Monte Celi, monument 
at 516 

Sardinia, Charles Albert ex-King of, 
memoir of 531 

Sarum, Old, visit to 296; Roman rvads 
from 291, 520 

Saunterer, derivation of 270 

Saxe, Marshal, anecdote of 2) 

Saxon Crosses 185 

Saxon Invasion, progress of 291, 405 

Saxony, news from 305 

Scabinus, meaning of 257 

Scotch Bank, established 259 

Scotland, Marriages Amendment Bill 188 

Scott, Sir Walter, daring act of 377 

Scudamore, Sir C. memvir of 425 

Sculpture, History of 406 

Seal, of Richard de Vere (of bone) 183; 
of Robert de Bretel 185 

Sepulchral Glass Urn, found near St. 
Alban’s 183 

















——. Brasses 183, 185, 300 

Servants’ Provident Society 79 

Sewers, Metropolitan, plan for 306 

Sgricci, the improvisatore, account of 576 

Shakspere and Waller 23 

Sharp, Sir Cuthbert, memoir of 428 

Sherborne Church, memoir of 520 

Shenstone, and the Leasowes 352 

Ship Tavern Token, \649, 272 

Shirley, Bp. W. A. memoir of 564; let- 
ters of 567 

Shrewsbury New Cattle Market, first 
stone laid 636 
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Signs, on 271 

Silbury Hill, excavation at 295, 521, 628; 
origin of 486 

Skinburness Church, consecrated 307 

Skulls at Calgarth, \egend of 141 

Slavery, on 241 

Smart, Christopher 24 

Smeeton Westerby Church, consecrated411 

Smith, H. esq. memoir of 320 

Smith, John,of Cambridge, notices of 345 

Smoke Prohibition Bill 189 

Smyth, Sir John, Bart. memoir of 315 

Professor, memoir of 540 

Smythe, Rev. S. memoir of 656 

Solomon, Temple of, form and design of 
180 





Somersetshire Archeological and Natu- 
ral History Society, formation of 186 
Sophia, Princess, removal of remains of 
193 

Southey, Mr. extract from letters of 455 

Southwold Church, rood-sereen of 300 

‘* Special Grace,”’ copies of 562 

Speldhurst Church, struck with lightning 
411 

Spence, Mr. W. memoir of 435 

Stanley, Sir Massey, sale of estates of 81 

Starkie, Professor, memvir of 208 

State Prisoners, Irish, removal of 310 

Steppingley Church 480 

Sterne, Laurence, anecdote of 351 

Stewards, ancestry of the 450 

Stewart, Dugald, remarks on birds 354 

Stone, Patent, mode of facing wall with 
180 

Stonehenge, formation of 289 ; geological 
structure of 295; re-erecting the 
fallen trilithon 296 ; antiquity of 483 

Stories, labour in the formation of 603 

Stourhead, topographical gatherings at 
293 

-- Visit to 521 

Stour Valley Railway, opening of 308 

Stratford sub Castro, residence of Earl 
of Chatham 2289 

Stuart, J. esq. memoir of 659 

Stukeley, Dr. medal of 296 

Style, singularities of 602 

Sunday Trading, prevention of 302 

Sussex, Yew Trees 43 

Sussex Archeological Society, proceed- 
ings of 407 

Sutcliffe, Lt.-Col. T. memoir of 102 

Swansea Church, effigies in 516 

Synagogue, West London, consecrated 
193 





Takeley Church, Roman antiquities found 
near 72 

Talbot, William, esq. memoir of 652 

Tapestry, time of Henry VII. 72 

Taylor, Mr. J. move of facing walls 180 

Teilo, Bp. of Llandaff, legend of 514 

Temesford, fortification 28 

Teutonic Races in Britain, settlement of 
150 
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Tewkesbury Church, painting in 471 

Thackeray, Dr. W. M. memoir of 319 

Thanet, Earl of, memoir of 201 

Thetford, Archeological Meeting at, pro- 
ceedings of 518 

Priory, description of 519 

Hill at, origin of 562 

Thomason, Sir E. memvir of 430 

Thompson, Sir Peter, MS, of 371 

— Dr. A. T. memoir of 426 

Thornborough, Roman barrow near 300 

Thwatterden, or Crooke Hall 249 

Tibullus, criticisms on 348 

Tilbrook Church 481 

Timbrell, Mr. H. mewoir of 101 

To have rather—to like better 269 

Tokenhouse Yard, origin of the name 605 

Tooting, almshouse erected at 308 

Tradesmen’s Tokens, No. 1V. 272; No.V. 
605 

Trajan, equestrian statue of the time of 
407 

Trefusis, Capt. the Hon. G. R. W. me- 
moir of 649 

Turkey, news from 631 

Tuscany, return of Grand Duke 305 

Twmpath, (tumulus,) opening of 516 

Ulster, civil war in 1641, 366 

Uniform, first used 269 

Vagabond, misapplication of the word 603 

Vaughan, Rt.Hon.SirC.R. memoir of 204 

Venetian and English Glass, compared 382 

Venice, capitulation of 409 

Vernon, R. esq. F.S.A. memoir of 98 

Vespasian’s Camp 290 

Vestments, Ancient Ecclesiastical 185 

Vexation 272 

Victoria, Queen, visit to Ireland 309; 
return from Balmoral 525 

Virgil, errors in 353 

Wakeman, Sir G. trial of 266 

Wales, Ancient Mine in, discovery of 630 

Waller, Bust of, sale of 307 

Wallscourt, Lord, memoir of 88 

Walrus-tusk, carving on 629 

Wandsworth Almshouses, first stone laid 
193 

Wansdyke and Grimsdyke, construction 
of 405 

Wantage, K. Alfred’s commemoration at 
526 

Ward, W. esq. memoir of 206 

Warren, Wiiliam Earl, letters of 408 

——_ J. T.. esq. memoir of 543 

Warwick, Arthur, character of 344 

Watches, the invention of 184 

Watson, Lt.-Gen. A. memoir of 421 

Bp. of Llandaff, monument of 589 

Webley Castle 516 

Weils Cathedral, library of 132 

Wells, St. Cuthbert’s Church, reredoses 
in 184 

Welsh Rolls among the Public Records 514 

Welsh Language, affinity of dialects of 515 

—- Antiquities, preservation of 518 
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Wentworth, Thomas Lord, \etter of 147 
West Grinstead, rectory of 450 
West Lodges near Colchester, 
tombs discovered 73 
Westmerland, etymology of 450 
Vestminster, library of the Dean and 
Chapter 132 
——_——-—- St. Stephen's Chapel, plan 


Roman 


of 596 

Whaddon Chase, British Coins found 72, 
300 

Whitechapel Baths and Washhouses 80 

White, Gilbert, the naturalist 347 

——-- error concerning 355 

Whitchurch, opening of the twmpath 
(tumulus) near 516 

Wieland compared with Barthelemy 470 

Wilberforce’s Letters, Bp. Shirley’s opi- 
nion of 577 

Williams, Rev. R. H. brother of 450 

———. 0.. H1.. esq. memoir of 653 

Willoughby, Rear-Adm, Sir N. J. me- 
moir of 648 

Wilson, John, vocalist, memoir of 547 

Gen. Sir R. T. memoir of 91 

W. R. esq. memoir of 541 

Wiiton House, Philip Massinger born at 
289; sculptures at 406 

— New Byzantine Church at, 
described 407 

Wilton, painting by Vandyck at 469 

Wiltshire, archeological investigation in 
289 














manor houses undescribed 292 

Castles of, investigation of 292 

Wimborne Church, memoir of 520 

Winceby, battle of 36 

Winchester Cathedral, library of 133 

Winchester, Roman water conduit at 628 

Windermere Church, description of 585 

Windsor, Railway to 526 

Winwick, sepulchral brass at 300 

Witney New Church, consecrated 308 

Wivell, Mr. A. memoir of 213 

Wollaston, Col. memoir of 424 

Women, Protection of, Bill for 74, 187, 
302, 303 

Wood, Comm, W. memoir of 651 

Wood Ditton, epitaph at 114 

Wood Green Almshouses, 
Printers, first stone laid 192 

Wootton Church, wooden porch 481 

Worcester Cathedral, library of 134 

Worldly Trouble, on 229 

Wright, Thomas, engraver, memoirof 211 

Yarnbury Camp 290 

Yew Trees, at Kingley Bottom 42 

—- remarkable, at Crowhurst and 
Hurst monceux 43 

York Minster, library of 133 

York, Roman antiquities found near 629 

York House, Whitehall, and York House, 
Piceadiily 378 

Young, Dr. wit of 603 

Zany, etymology of 605 
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INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Absolution no Sacrament in the Church 
of England 286 

Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects 512 

Advent, Tracts for 508 

Akerman’s Tradesmen’s Tokens 55 

Alfred the Great, Life of 510 

Anderson, C. Introduction of the English 
Bible 511 





Domestic Constitution 511 

Native Irish, and their De- 
scendants 511 

Anderson, Rev. J. S. M. Addresses on 
Miscellaneous Subjects 512 

Aneroid Barometer, Construction and 
Principles of Action of 66 

Anglo-Saxon Delectus 59 

Anglo-Saxonica 177 

Apostles, The 398 

Apostolical Epistles, Aunotations on 507 

Asylum Harlour, Remarks on 286 

Australia, Central, Expedition into 508 

Australian Settler, Story of an 177 

Babrius, Fables of 280, 562 

Baptismal Regeneration 176 

Barnes, Rev. W. Se Gefylsta 59 

Barter, Rev. W. B. Baptismal Regenera- 
tion 176 

Barton, Bern. Poems and Letters 451 

Bayford, Dr. Argument on behalf of the 
Rev. G. C. Gorham 508 

Bedell, Bishop, Life of 66 

Benefit Building Societies,T reatise on 397 

Berens, Archd. Memoir of Bp. Mant 173 

Bible, English, Introduction of the 511 

Bibliotheca Clericalis 513 

Blakey, R. Temporal Benefits of Christi- 
anity 512 

Boissonade, J. F. Edition of Fables of 
Babrius 280 

Boker, G. H. Calaynos, a Tragedy 172 

Bolton Priory, Summer’s Day at 176 

Botfield’s Notes on Cathedral Libraries 
115 

Braybrooke, Lord, Diary of Pepys 609 

Britton’s Autobiography, Appendix to 391 

Brown, John, of Haddington, Life of 66 

Browne, Archb. Life of 66 

Bryant, E. What I saw in California 178 

Buildings and Monuments, Modern and 
Medizval 397 

Calaynos, a Tragedy 172 
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Bruyn, E. L. de 217 
Bryan, Mrs. S. 218 
Bryant, A. 416 
Brydges, A. E. 215. 
E. A. 323 
Buck, R. 218 
Buckerfield, E. J. 
557 
Buckeridge, R. 413 
Buckland, 8S. 311 
Buckle, J. 198 
Buckler, H. 313 
Bucknell, A. 670 
Buckner, C . 83,413 
Buckworth, C, B. 
413. E.442 
Budd, E. 528. E. 


Bull, E. 326. M. 
V.85. R. 218 
Bullen,Commissary 

555 
Buller, Lady G. 553 
Bullock, C. P. 549. 
W. 200 
Bulman, Comm. A. 
G. 413 
Bunce, H. 86. Lt.- 
Col. R. 334 
Bunney, W. 557 
Bunny, M. 529 
Bunting, E. 8. 323 
Burdett, G. 111. 
Major F. 527. 
Mrs. 414 
Burgess, E. 331 
Burgoyne, Sir J.527 
Burke, C. 446. L. 
M. 85 
Burn, Comm. P. 
110. Preb. 197 
Burnhaao, C, E. 331 
Burrell, Mrs. W. W. 
83 


Burridge, W. A. 217 
Burrow, J. 440 
Burrowes, J. A. 324 
Burrows, E. A. 199. 
L. F. 197. M. 
530. W.A. 105 


Burton, Dr. H. 328, 
Hon. Sir W. W. 
312, W. son of 85 
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— 415. M. F. 


Bush, Col. 639. Ma- 
jor R. 83. P. 527 

Bushby, W. R. 416 

Bushe, G. 200 

Bushman, Mr. 327 

Busvine, A. 441 

Butcher, Mr. M. 
108 

Butler, E. C. 334. 
E. P. 334. M. A. 
640. T. 444 

Butler, Madame de 
110 

Buxton, J. H. 436. 
Lt. R. 110 

Bye,F. 669 

Byham, R. 444 

Byrne, Miss 104 

Byron, C. 671 

Cafe, H. H. 312 

Cage, Mr. C. 558 

Caistor, S. 328 

Calder, Col. P. D. 
413 

Caldwell, J. T. 558 

Caley, F. 552 

Calvert, W. 637 

Cammerell, W. A. 
415 

Campbell, C. 413. 
E. 104. F. 217. 
Major J. 637. Mr. 
446 

Campden, Visc’tess 
197 

Campe, R. 22) 

Canning, H. 666, 
M.415. M.A. 86 

Cannon, Comm. A. 
551. Comm. J. 
108 

Cantrill, E. 221 

Carbonell, Mrs. R. 
W. 528 

Card, E. M. 667 

Cardon, B. 556 

Cardross, H. S. E. 
Lord 557 

Carew, H. E. 640 

Carey, H. 85. J.P. 
527 

Carmichael, Comm. 
8. 527 

Carnac, C. RK. 638 

Carne, R. 662 

Carnegie, Sir J. 199 

Carpenter, A. 665. 
J. P.217. R. 558. 
S. 558 

Carr, G. 104 

Carrick, C. 312 

Carrington, R. 84 

Carruthers, J. P. 83 


Carter, A. 437. J. 
M. 415. M.C. 86. 
Miss S. A, F. 556. 
Mrs. 222. Mrs. 
a. @ Bhi. F. 
548. W.S. 200 

Cartledge, Mrs. 199 

Cartwright,H.S.199 

Carvalho, H. 439 

Cary, W. G. 669 

Casamajor, G. J.558 

Cash, W. 444 

Cass, J. E. 330 

Cassan, F. G. 530 

Cassidy, Lt. W. G. 
446 

Castieau, Capt. T. 
J. 310 

Caswall, L. S. 553 

Cator, Capt. B. C. 
637 

Catto, A. 442 

Causton, M. A. 109 

Cavendish, T. 198 

Cavie, A. J. L. 640 

Cawley, E. M. 529 

Cearns, M. 639 

Chads, M. W. L. 84 

Chadwick, F. 530. 
M. 438 

Chaffey, E. 640. M. 
640 


Chalfield, M. 551 
Chalk, R. G. 527 
Challen, Mrs. C. C. 
557 
Chalmers, F. 527 
Chambers C. 413. 
E. J. 415. J. 442. 
S.C.442. W. 640 
Champney, D, 334 
Champneys, T. T. 
216 
Chandler, M. 313 
Chanter, J. M. 84 
Chapeau, F. M. 415 
Chapman, S. 639. 
Sir J. 331 
Chard, G, W. 106 
Charlton, H. 199. 
Mr. E. 218 
Charman, W. 85 
Charsley, F. 312. 
F, K. 312 
Charteris, Hon.Mrs. 
F. 528 
Chatterton, Col, J. 
C. 637 
Chawner, W. 197 
Chayter, J. 666 
Cheere, Mrs. F. M. 
217 
Chenowith,E.G.442 
Chester, Bp. of 637. 
Capt. H. G. 311 


Chetwynd, Lady C. 
83 


Chevallier, E. 108 
Cheyne, A. 416 
Chichester, Earl of 
413 
Chilcott, G. 530 
Childers, S. M. 198 
Chilleott,Mr.T. 106 
Chillingworth, H.P. 
d 


8 
Chisholm, A. 110 
Cholmeley, S. 415 
Chulmley, L. 330 
Chorley, Miss 220 
Christie, A. 314. 
C.C.200. J.R.200 
Christmas, H. 217 
Church, H. G. 198 
Churchill, Lord 85 
Churchward, E. J. 
313 
Churton, B. 197 
Clare, M. E. 84 
Clark, A. 665. C. 
200. L. R. 530. 
Mrs. A. 443. e 
200, 313, 668, W 
556 
Clarke, A. 669. B. 
8.527. Capt. J. 
665. Dr.J.L.443. 
E. 329. J. 199. 
L. S. 199. M.A 
85, 529. Major 
E. M. 558. Miss 
N. 198. R. 443. 
S. B. 637 
Clayton, F. 443 
Cleather, G. E. 200 
Cleave, W. C. 198 
Cleaver, S. 444 
Cleere, M. 218 
Clench, E. J. 529 
Cleveland, Capt. S. 
198. Col. 328 
Clifford, Hon, Mrs. 
638 
Clifton, M. 105. W. 
328 
Clinton, Lady C. P. 
638 
Clive, Ven. Archd. 
527 
Clode, W. 668 
Clonston, A. R. 638 
Close, Capt. C. 107. 
J. 552 
Clough,E.333. Ven. 
Archd.527. W.C. 
109 
Cloves, W. P. 557 
Clowes, J. F. 416. 
W. 637 
Clutterbuck, H.664 














Clutton, M. 107 
Coape, G. 441 
Coates, Mr. J. 446 
Cobb, S. M. 332 
Cobham, M. 447 
Cochrane, Rt. Hon. 
Lady 414 
Cock, R. W. 329 
Cocks, Lady C.H.S. 
199. Lady C. S. 
83. Mrs. R. T. 
312 
Cocksedge, Comm.- 
Gen. H. 669 
Codd, Comm. E. 83 
Codner, D. 528 
Codrington, Lady 
G. 414 
Coghill, Rear-Adm. 
Sir J. C. 637 
Coke, Lady M. 84 
Coker, F. 528 
Coldwell, W. E. 198 
Cole, Lt.-Col. R. 
439. W.N. 219 
Coleman, J. 8.312. 
Miss F. J. 332. 
W. Hz. 311 
Colenso, T. B. 553 
Coleridge, A.B.414 
Coles, E. N. 198 
Colley, J. J. 313 
Collier, G. 640. J.P. 
415 
Collington, Capt. J. 
W. 527 
Collins, E. 530. M. 
M. A. 86 
Collinson, C.P. 447. 
H. 639 
Collis, Lt.-Co.C.443 
Colliss, M. 198 
Collmann, L.W.640 
Colls, T. C. 216 
Colman, H. 437 
Colquhoun, G, 218 
Colson, Miss 666 
Colt, Dr. T. A. 530 
Colvile, C.H.E. 666 
Colville, Capt. R. J. 
329 
Combe, R. T. 556 
Compton, Lady W. 
311. M. 332. W. 
314. W. G. 313 
Connell, J. 662 
Consett, S. 442 
Conybeare, J. C. 
415 
Conyngham, Lady J. 
85. Marq. of 413 
Cooke, Dr. 200. E. 
555. J. 326. M. 
84. T.554. W.M. 
529 
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Cookesley, J. P. 329 
Cookson, D. F. 639. 
8. B. 312 
Coombe, T. 198 
Coombes, D. 438 
Cooper, A. N. 416. 
E.444, G.M.413. 
527. H. 527. I. 
663. J.T. 312. M. 
327. W.W.G.200 
Coote, Lt.-Col.C. J. 
527 
Cope, J. 669 
Copeland, W.J. 197 
Copland, L. 667 
Corfe, M.A. 332 
Cornish, A. A. 200. 
E.B. 638. G. 549. 
T. B. 311 
Cornwall, J. R. 552 
Corrie, R. 442 
Corry, Mrs. A. L. 
528, 638 
Coryton, Lt.-Col. J. 
R. 82. Major G. 
H. 82 
Cotes, Lady L. 312. 
S. H. 312 
Cottam, T. W. 663 
Cottell, C. G. 84 
Cottingham, F, H. 
198. J. 327 
Cotton, Mrs. 84, 
Serg.-Major 335. 
S. C. 637 
Coultas, Mrs. E,105 
Coulthurst, E. 550 
Courtenay, Hon. C, 
L. 199 
Courthope, A. 222 
Courtney, C. H. P. 
84 


Cousins, T. 556 

Cove, E. 105. Mrs. 
E. 106 

Cowan, A. 557 

Coward, Mrs. J. H. 
638. S. 217. W. 
F. 552 

Cowell, A. 415. M. 
B. 529 

Cowie, D. M. 553 

Cox, A. E.86. R.E. 
530. S. H. 108 

Cradock, A. 442 

Crake, V. B. 314 

Craufurd, Sir G. W. 
84 

Craven, A. 556. H. 
220 

Crawford, E. 217 

Crawley, A. 325. 
Mrs. 528 

Crawshaw, A. 85 

Creasy, Mrs, J. 667 


Creighton, Lt.R.530 
Crespigny, C. 313 
Cresswell, B.J.H. 86 
Creswell, H. 436 
Crewe, Mrs. H. R. 
414 
Creyke, Mrs. R. 414 
Crichton, C. 199 
Crick, W. H. 556 
Crigan, A. 413 
Crighton, S. 439 
Cripps, E. A. 554. 
J. W. 313 
Crisp, D. 443 
Croal, Mr. D. 670 
Crockwell, C. 640 
Croggon, W. R. 326 
Croker, Lady G. 414 
Croly, Miss S. 447 
Crombie,Lt.-Col.T. 
83 
Cronier, J. le 198 
Crook, M. A. 314. 
S. 666 
Croome, H. M. 86 
Cropper, Hon. Mrs, 
E. 84. S.W. 529 
Crosdill, Lt.-Col. J. 
105 
Cross, E. T. 555 
Crosthwaite, Mrs. 
J. C. 638 
Crowe, Mr. W. 218 
Crowther, J. 549 
Crozier, R. B. 329 
Cruikshank, M. A. 
108 
Crutchley,Major C. 
311 
Cubitt, Mrs. 108 
Cuell, E. 326 
Culbertson, R. 198 
Cullis, Mrs, T. 329 
Culverwell, A. E. 
414 
Cumming, E. 84 
Cunninghame, W. 


670 
Cureton, E.105.W. 
637 
Curling, C. 670 
Currey, G. 197. R. 
437 
Currie, F. L. 530. J. 
P. 86. L. E. 221 
Curry, E. C. 314 
Curteis, E. 416 
Curtis, J. R. 83 
Cuthbert, Hon. J. 
334. L. M. 664 
Cuvillier, A. 314 
Dacre, Mrs. C. 166 
Daker, C. 325 
Dakins, E. 557 
Dalby, T. 330 
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Dale, G. D. 109. J. 
J.413. T. 666 
Dalhousie,J.A.Earl 

of 82 
Dallas, R. W. 442 
Dalrymple,C.E. 530 
Dalton, F. 332 
Daly, D. 527. Hon, 
Mrs. R. 414 
Dampier, J. L. 527 
Dana, C, F. 313 
Daniel, A. W. 415. 
E. 313.T. S. 664 
Daniell, E. S. 198. 
H. P. 197. L.M. 
671. R. A. 666 
Dansey, W. 416 
Danvers, H. T. 222 
Dartmouth, Rt. Hn. 
F. C’tess of 437 
Darwin, C. M. 314 
Dashwood, C. 640. 
Mrs. J. De C. 528 
Da Silva, C. L. 199 
Daveney, E. 84 
Davenport, J. 311 
Davies, C. T. 197. 
E. 529. F. 441. 
G. [. 313. J. 415. 
Mrs. E. 333. Mrs. 
K. 312. R. 221, 
548. U. 416 
Davis, B. 109. C. 
W. 330.E. C.220, 
H. 639. M.A.330. 
Mrs. J. 107. R. 
637 
Davison, Maj.-Gen. 
H. P. 221 
Daw, J. 553 
Dawkins, A. 667 
Dawson, A. 326. C. 
440. Capt. 669. 
Capt. R. K. 527. 
C. H. 529. E. P. 
313. G. R. 669. 
H. 332. J.C. 669 
Day, C. 221, 330. 
Dr. E. 638. E. E. 
84. W.557 
Deacon, Capt. C. C. 
637 
Deane, A. 416 
Dear, J. C. 640 
Deare, J. 326 
Decie, C. H. 558 
Deering, W.W. 413 
De la Beche, Sir H. 
527 
Delacombe, Major 
H. T. 82 
De la Condamine, 
H. M. 200 
Delap, Hon. Mrs. 
638, S. F, 223 
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D’Elepoux, S. 220 
Denham, C. S. 104 
Denison, G. A. 83. 
Lady A. 638 
Dennis, A. 314. M. 
W. 106 
Denniss, H. P. 221 
Dent, E. R. 85 
Derikre, Madame 
334 
De Saumarez,H.638 
Dettmar, G. J. 105 
Deverell, S. 106 
Dew, E.415. L. 199 
Dewing, E. M. 415 
D’Eyncourt, E.C.J. 
637 
Dibdin, S. 326 
Dick, Capt. T. 637. 
H. A. M. P. 529. 
T. S. 664 
Dickinson, E. 446 
Dickson, S. 83 
Digby, F. M. 559. 
M. A. 528 
Dilkes, C. O.B.529. 
Lt. W. C. 334 
Dillon, C. 445. Hn. 
Mrs. G. 528. Lt.- 
Col. F. W. 527 
Dimock, J. F. 637 
Disturnell, H. 555 
Dixie, J. 639 
Dixon, F.557, M.85 
Dobell, H. B. 200 
Dobree, J. 200. P. 
S. 311 
Docker, W. 324 
Dodd, Mrs. E. 446. 
W. 311 
Dodson, J. 437 
Dodsworth, T. 442 
Dominic,Father439 
Domville, E.C.513 
Donahoo, S. 437 
Donaldson, A. E. 
640. S. 325 
Douallier, J. M.639 
Doughty, M. 552 
Dover, G. 637 
Doveton, W. B.313 
Dowdeswell, E. C. 
325 
Dowding, C. 218. 
Mr, J. 329. T. W. 
637 
Downes, E. H. 530. 
J. 444 
Dowson, W. D.217 
Doyle, C. 327 
Drake, Comm. T.G. 
527. F. 8.439. M. 
198. T.R. 197, 
413 
Drew, C. H. 221. 
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Miss E,219. T. 
D. 553 

Drouet, Mr. P. B. 
330 

Drover, Dr. 551 

Druce, G. F. 529 

Drummond, J. 327 

Dry, S. 667 

Du Boulay, M. E. 
530 

Ducie, C’tess 528. 
Earl of 413 

Ducle, H. C. 446 

Dudley, C. 311. S. 
B. 314. W.P. 109 

Duff, A. G. 529. F. 
640. Lady 109 

Dofferin and Clane- 
boye, F. T. Lord 
83 


Dugard, G. 197 
Duke, Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. 311, 637 
Dunbar, Major- 
Gen. J. P. 665. 
Mrs. D. 528 
Dunean, A. 437 
Duncombe, LadyH. 
312. M. 138. M. 
J.84. Mrs. P. 197 
Dundas, Sir D. 82, 
83, 197 
Dunn, Capt. Sir D. 
637. S. 638. S. 
M. 200 
Dunsford, W. 328 
Dunstan, T.W. 415 
Dupplin, Vise’tess 
84 


Durnford, Lt.-Col. 
A. W. 667 

Dyer, J. H. 86. M. 
559 

Dyke, E. 669 

Dykes 311. A.R. 
416. T.640 

Dyson, E. 197, 639. 
E. E. 529 

Earwaker, J. 666 

Easts, R. 33 

Eaton, M. 313. R. 
S. 311 

Ebrington, Vise. 
527. Vise’*ess638 

Eckersall, G. 331 

Eddisbury, Lady312 

Eden, L. 86. Mrs. 
A. 312 

Edge, J. 200 

Edinonds, A. 108. 
H. 444 

Edwards, A. 199. 
A. T. 527. Capt. 
C. 313. C. H. 
199. Dr. J.552. 


E, 433. G. 311. 
J. 311. L. 83. 
Lt.-Col. R. 332. 
Miss 329. Miss 
L. 416. W. 413 
Edy, H. 555 
Egan, F. 327 
Eland, M. 103 
Eldon, C’tess of 197 
Elgar, Mrs. 442 
Elger, Mrs. 439 
Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, J.Earl of 413 
Elgood, G, 85 
Ellegood, J. 638 
Ellicombe, W.R.548 
Elliott, B. 665. M. 
553 
Ellis, E. 8.556. P. 
S. 314. R. 527. 
W. 198 
Ellison, H. 669 
Elrington, J. F. 416 
Elsmere, E. 557 
Elton, Capt. I. 311. 
E. 83 


Elwall, Mrs. 325 

Elwin, C. 215. W. 
311 

Ely, Marchioness of 
638 

Emanuel, M. 556 

Empson, M. 200 

Enderby, C. 83 

English, Lt.-Col. F. 
220 

Enniskillen, C’tess 
of 312 

Enoch, G. 662 

Entwisle, Mrs. T. 
528 

Erichsen, C. 314 

Ernest, Vise. 640 

Erving, A. 668 

Estcourt, Mrs, W. 
J. B. 197 

Esten, E. S. 559 

Ethelston, M. E, 
529 

Evans, H. F. 85. J. 
198. J. J. 83. J. 


T. 219.L. M. 200. 
R. 216, 311. 5. 
217. W. 86 


Evanson,R. M. 197, 
199 

Evatts, T. 637 

Everard, Mr.W.220 

Everingham, J.665. 
S. 437 

Every, E. C. 199 

Evill, M. 668 

Eykyn, C. 667 

Eyre, F. 312. T.669 

Eyton, R. W. 413 


Fadelle, J. 527 
Fagan, F. J. 415. 
G. H. 413 
Fane, E. 529 
Fanshawe, H 527 
Faris, MajorW. 413 
Farley, M. 330 
Farmar, H. 637 
Farqubar, H. M. 
639. Lady M. 84 
Farquharson, R.83, 
413 
Farrant, Comm. J. 
11) 
Farrell, Mr. J. 439 
Farrer, L. R. C. 414 
Farrington, E. H. 


198 
Fast, M. A. 333. 
Major-Gen. J.W. 
333 
Faulkner, B. R. 664 
Faverman, H. 529 
Faweett, A. 109. J. 
339 
Fead, S. 529 
Fearon, W.C. 311 
Featherston, E. 640 
Fellowes, A. W. D. 
639. J.B. 529. 
Mrs. T. A. 638 
Fenton,Capt.A. 551 
Fenwick, Major J. 
H. 333. W. 85 
Ferguson, Mrs. R. 
638 
Fergusson, W. 527 
Fernie, J. 311 
Ferrier, A. C. 198. 
J.C. 552 ° 
Ferryman,E.A.199. 
Lt.-Col. A.H.413 
Festing, Mrs. R.G. 
107 
Few, W. E. 326 
Ffolkes, H. E. 313. 
H. E. B. 197. 
Mrs. M. B. 312. 
M. W. 331 
Ficklin, R. B. 84 
Field, J. 104. W. 84 
Fiennes, Hon. Miss 
T. W.314 
Fillingham, R. 551 
Finch, C. 331. H. 
216. Mrs. F.C. 
197 
Finden, J. 218 
Findlay, M. 314 
Findon, E. L. 415 
Finlaison, D. 438 
Fiott, Lt. W.E. 110 
Firmlin, S. 104 
Firmstone, E. 638 
Firth, Dr. 557 














Fisher, A. 86, A. F. 
C, 443. G. 439. 
Lt. W.E. 530. M. 
333, 667. R. A. 
85.S. H. 313. W. 
197 

Fiske, T. 217 

Fitch, A. 311 

Fitzgerald, A. 530. 
Mrs. 638 

Fitz Herbert, Mrs. 
414. Mrs. W. 414 

Fitzpatrick, M. 639 

Fitzroy, Lord A. C. 
L. 637 

Fitzwilliams, Mrs. 

Fleming, C. P. 416 

Fletcher, G. 666. 
H. F. 311. J. W. 
314. Lady F. 83. 
W. H. 86 

Flexman, Mrs. W. 
219 

Flood, S. 83 

Flowerden 445 

Foakes, W. H. 200 

Foley, Hon.St.G.G. 
527. T. Lord 313 

Follett, J. 105 

Forbes, G. 83. G. 
H. 314 

Ford, J. 527. M. 
Lady 326. S, A. 
528 

Forder, W. 106 

Fordbam, E.M. 200 

Formby, R. E.311, 
416 

Forrester, R. B. 200 

Forster, W. 85 

Forsyth, C. 445 

Fort, E. 415 

Fortescue, W.F. 311 

Foster, J. 86. L. 
329. T. 219. W. 
440 

Fothergill, J. 527. 
M.S. 447 

Fowke, F. F. 85. 
W. L. 199 

Fowler, ©. 556, 666. 


Francillon, F. B. 
554 

Francklin, I. B. 
668. M. 222 

Frankland, Mrs. W. 
414 

Franklin, E. 1. 198 


Fraser, L. A. 313. 


M. 334. 
R. 527 


Lt. F. 
M. 312. 
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Frazer, E. C. 109 
Free, M. 551 
Freeling, Ens. J. 
W. 558 
Freke, J. 529 
French, E. 437 
Freshfield, E.S. 109. 
M. E. 200 
Fricker, F. 446 
Fripp, A. D. 84. C. 
B. 329 
Frith, E.C. 85. J.85 
Froom, L. 553 
Frost, W. M. 198 
Froude, J. A. 640 
Fry, E. W. 108. J. 
216. W. 104 
Fryer, W. 197 
Fulford, H. 84 
Fuller, A. 331. R.F. 
H. 548. T.W.529 
Fulton, E. S. 669 
Furlonger, Mrs. 438. 
T. 438 
Gabbett, A. D. 530 
Gabriel, Capt. J. W. 
332 
Gace, G. 437 
Gage, Capt. Hon. 
W. 446 


Galbraith, Mrs. M. 
671 
Gale, J. 444 
Galliard, C. J. 558 
Galwey, J. 413 
Gambier, Capt. R. 
413 
Gamble, J. 440 
Gandy, G. 415 
Garbett, F. 669 
Garbutt, W. 222 
Gardiner, F. C. #6. 
M. A. 530, 640 
Gardner, A. 332 
Garland, F, P. 554. 
J. 106 
Garnier, M. 106. 
Miss A. 330 
Garnsey, C. S. 415 
Garrett, E. 440. S. 
665 
Garrow, T. 666 
Garth, M. 104 


- Gaskell, H. 220 


Gaskin, J. 637 
Gaudion, J. 85 
Gedge, J. 311 
Gee, Mrs. S. 555 
Geldard, C. E. 530 
Gell, J. P. 198 
George, E. 441. M. 
198 
Gepp, E. F. 83 
Gerard, A. 326 
Gerente, M. 447 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 


Gerrard, L. 314 

Gery, H. 220 

Gibbins, Miss F. C. 
328 

Gibbon, E.H.H. 217 

Gibbs,M.553. Mrs. 
J. H. 414 

Gibson 637. E. 198. 
Hon. Mrs. T. M. 
528. J.665. S.200 

Gibsone, Lt.-Col. 
D. A. 82 

Giffard, F. W. 527. 
J. 548 

Gilbank, T. 104 

Gilbert, Miss E. 109 

Giles, C. W. 416. 
R. H. 552 

Gilham, Dr. 446 

Gill, J. 216. T. 554 

Gillett, W. 557 

Girdlestone, H. J. 
526 

Gisborne, J. B. 530 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
Mrs. W. E. 414 

Glanville, H. J. 637 

Glasse, F.H.H. 313 

Glazebrook, J. K. 
637 

Glencross, J. 311 

Glenie, Lt.-Col. R. 
M. 330 

Goddard, Lt. W.H. 
667 

Godfrey, E, A. 640. 
M. 327 

Goff, W. 671 

Golding, Dr. R. C. 
663. H. 220, 314 

Goldsmith, E. 83. 
L. 218 

Gollmer, C. A. 639 

Good, G. M.A. 670. 
W. 554 

Goode, W. 31] 

Goodhind, S. 554 

Goodwin, E. 197 

Goodyar, G. D. 550 

Gopp, S.S. 551 

Gordon, A. 637. C. 
437, Capt. G.T. 
413. H. A. 530. 
J. 637. J.T. 104. 
Mrs. H.557. W. 
640 

Gore, J. 329 

Gorham, J. 557 

Goring,C.639. Lady 
638. W. 169 

Gosset, G. M, Lady 
666 

Gough, Hon. Mrs. 
414. Lt.-Gen. H. 
Baron 82 
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Gould, 4.530. M. 
442 
Govett, 8. 329 
Gowan, Capt. G.M. 
415 
Gower, Lady A. L. 
218. S. 84. T.F. 
550 
Graff, Mrs. S. 442 
Grahan, B. 334. H. 
219. Major J. W. 
325. R. E. 555 
Grahame, B. 86 
Grainger, Miss 556. 
R. 662 
Grant, C.639. Capt. 
J. F. 331. Capt. 
W.D.416. J. 326. 
Lt. J. M. 84. 
Major C, 333 
Graves, Hon. T. E. 
P. 440. R. 440 
Gray, E, 85. H. F. 
311. J. 552 
Grazebrook, M. P. 
530 
Greatorex, E. 311 
Greaves, A. D. C. 
326. J. 330, 444 
Green, B. R. 414. 
E. 556. G. 669. 
G.E. E. 314. J. 
107. S. 107, 328. 
W. 199 
Greene, C. 530 
Greenlaw, R. B. 311 
Greenwell, A. 637 
Gregor, J. F. 639 
Gregory, E. 323 
Gregson, E. 84 
Gremp von Fren- 
denstein, L. Ba- 
ron 639 
Grenfell, C. M. 640. 
Mrs. S. 197 
Gresham, C. 639 
Gresley, Miss S.666 
Grey, Hon. C. 637. 
Hon.J.527. Hon. 
Mrs. W. B. 667. 
W. 313 
Grice, W. 197 
Griffin, E.639. Ma- 
jor J. H. 413 
Griffith, J. 414 
Grigg, C. 314 
Grignon, J. 311. R. 
S. 637 
Grimes, J. W. 528 
Grimston, Hon.Mrs. 
F. 197 
Grindall, Lt. F. C. 
558 
Grist, W. 443 
Groube, T. 527 


4T 
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Grounds, H. H. 551 
Grove, H. 528 
Groves, H. 414 
Grundy, Mr. W, 108 
Gubbs, J. 666 
Guernsey, Lord 83 
Guest, M. 199 
Guillemard, W. H. 
312 
Gully, L. 669 
Gurney, C.670. W. 
O. 436 
Gwyn, G. 667 
Hadley, J. J. 218. 
L. 552. M.A.107 
Hadow, C. S. 217. 
G. 527. S. 218 
Haggard, J. 446 
Haggitt, F. R. 310 
Haig, W. 529 
Haigh, G. 109 
Haines, T. T. 332 
Hale, R. D. 416 
Halfhead, E. 108. 
H. 85 


Halford, Lt. C, 551 
Haliday, Major W. 
R. 311 
Halkett, Cap.D.312 
Hall, G. 329. H. 
199. M.S. 218 
Hallett, G. W. 334 
Halley, A. 639 
Hallifax, T. 556 
Halliwell, C. A. 665. 
T. 104 
Halsted, F. C. 84 
Haly, Mrs. 109 
Hamer, R. 554 
Hamilton, A.B. P.P. 
444, E. 85. F. 
529. G,557. Hon. 
Mrs. 638. S. 443. 
W. 333, 529 
Hankey, Mrs. G.312 
Hanley, E. 669 
Hansard, Mrs. 437 
Hanson, C, 552. J. 
QO. 311 
Harbidge, T.S. 415 
Harbord, E. 108 
Harcourt, E. 199 
Hardcastle, Mrs. J. 
A. 638. T. 199 
Hardie, A. 198 
Harding, A. E. A. 
312. C.217. Capt. 
R. 666. F. 84. 
J.D. 314. W.639 
Hardwick, Mr. P. 
527 
Hardy, F. C. 640 
Hare, C. 217 
Hargood, M. Lady 
443. R. 665 
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Hargreave, G, J. 
413. Mr. E. 638 

Hargreaves, E. 445 

Harkwicke, E, 639 

Harland, E. J. 639 

Harman, C. H. 445. 
W. J. 413 

Harness, Capt. 527. 
W. 311 


Harper, Capt. J. 
527 

Harris, A. M. 331. 
Comm.R.527. E. 
105,528. H.440. 
J. 552. Lt. J. D. 
446. M.A. 314. 
Mr. J. 109. T. 
527 

Harrison, A. 313. 
A. E. 437. C, 442. 
D. 200. E. 222, 
552. G. H. 558. 
G. H. R. 197. H. 
550. J. H. 639. 
L. H. 556. Mrs. 


Harrold, E. 555. T. 
C. 219 
Harryman, W. 107 
Hart, G. 442. W. 
219 
Hartley, 
442 
Harvey, A. 198. C. 
331. H. B. 637. 
J. 221. Mrs. J. 
413. R.C, 221. 
Haselfoot, R. C. 329 
Hasell, Capt. W. L. 
328 
Hasted, H. J. 311 
Hastings, M. A. 326 
Hatch, J. 665 
Hatchard, C. 551. 
E. 437. S. 437 
Hathaway, E. P. 529 
Hathorn, H. V. 444 
Haverfield, A.R.313 
Haviland, Capt. H. 
H. 668 
Hawarden, Hon. F. 
Hawes, Mr. T. 527. 
T. 105 
Hawkins, Capt. S. 
197. H.S. 86 
Hawkshaw, E. B. 
83. E.R. 527 
Hawley, L. 313. 
Hawtayne, W. 
415 
Hay, Capt. R. 441. 
Comm. J. 413. 


Miss B. 


H. C. Lady 110 


Haydon, M. A. 665 
Hayes, G, 638. T. 
84 


Hayman, Mr.E.105 
Haynes, D. 323. R. 
327 
Hayter, E. 439 
Hayward, A. 108. 
H, 108. J.P. 438. 
Mr. W. 109 
Heale, A. M. 329 
Hearn, E. 221 
Heath, C. 416. E. 
313. G, 530 
Heathcote, Hon. E. 
F.668. Hon.Mrs. 
J. 312 
Heatley, H. D. 530 
Heawood, M.E. 554. 
M. E. 555 
Hebden, M. 333 
Hebert, E. 529 
Hedingfield, F. 83 
Heigham, M. A. C. 
312 
Hele, G. S. 85 
Helps, A.415. M.L. 
53 


0 
Helyar, Mrs. W. H. 
414 


Hemery, C. D, 439 
Henderson, I, 314. 
J. R. 413 
Hendry, J. 670 
Henley, A. J. 415. 
J. J. 640 
Hennah, F. 200 
Henning, M. 554 
Henry, E. 415. M. 
528 
Henville, C. B. 324 
Herbert,E.85. Hon. 
Mrs. 83 
Hereford, Visc’tess 
528 
Herring, F. J. 326 
Hetherington, H. 
438 
Hewett, H. F. 85. 
F. W. 639 
Hewlett, Mrs. 553 
Heydon, T. 109 
Heylar, A. 640 
Heynes, C. R. 331 
Heywood, O.A. 218 
Hiatt, M.A. 440 
Hibbert ,B.A.T.222. 
J.219. R. 552 
Hickes, G. 436 
Hickin, W. 25 


G. Hickman, M.A.530 


Hicks, F. 314. M. 
395 

Higgin, M.200. W. 
83 


Higgins, R. 556 
Higgon, J. 314 
Higgs, W. 104 
Hilder, S. 104 
Hill, E.197. G.530. 
H. 197, 549. J. 
413. LadyM.528. 
Miss 554. Mr.222, 
M.P. 331. R.H. 
413. Rt. Hon. R. 
Vise. 82. S. 556 
Hillcock, E. E, 529 
Hilliard, M. A.“414, 
W.E. 414 
Hills, G. 527. S. E. 
218 
Hillyard, C. 668 
Hilton, J. 413 
Hincks, M.A. 220 
Hinds, Dr. S. 527 
Hippisley, E. A. 553 
Hitchins, I. 107 
Hoar,Capt. W. 551. 
S. C. 639 
Hoare, A. 552. C. 
437. J. 222. Miss 
327. Mrs.H.J.311 
Hobhouse, J. H.444 
Hodgens, B. 197 
Hodges, C. 106 
Hodgkinson, Lt. C. 
639. M. 639 
Hodgskin, J. A. 313 
Hodgson, C. 662. 
E.A.198. J. 438. 
M. 529. Rear- 
Adm. H. 527 
Hodgston, A. 314 
Hodson, F. 331. M. 
F. 111 
Hoffman, Lt. H. H. 
W. 334 
Hogg, Major W. S. 
84. M.S. 640 
Hoile, T. 667 
Holbech, Capt. H. 
445. H.109. Mrs. 
C. W. 414 
Holbrooke,R.E.415 
Holcombe, Mrs. A. 
S. F. 312 
Holden, H. W. 548. 
Miss 440 
Holder, C. 86 
Hole, F. L. 553. R. 
B. 332 
Holford, E. 437 
Holland, C. 312 
Holley, A. 667 
Holloway, F.E. 105. 
G, 108 
Holman, E. 665. M. 
H.P. 198 
Holme, B. H. 529. 
F.108.Mrs. J.668 














Holmes, A. 557. 
Hon.Mrs.W.A’C, 
312. L. 104, Lt.- 
Col. R. P. 447. 
R. 222. W.S.670 

Holness, M. 107 

Holroyd,Lady S.200 

Holt, W. 662 

Holtzmeyer, H. H. 
552 

Hone, R. B. 637 

Hood, A. F. A. 530. 
F. F. 530 

Hooker, W. 527 

Hooper, J. 199, 215. 
J.K. 416. R.557. 
W.F. H. 323 

Hope, H. P. 597. 
W. 83 

Hopegood, A.E. 331 

Hopkins, J. 552 

Hoppe, G. F. 330 

Hopton, E. E. 198 

Hornby, C. E. 333. 
H. 669 

Horne, Lady 665. 
W. 83, 413 

Horner, Capt. J. 
200. W.S. 197 

Horniblow, R. E. B. 
529 

Horsburgh, J. 199 

Horsley, J. W. 323 

Horton, G. L. W. 
313 

Horwood, A. J. 640 

Hose, J. C. 439 

Hoskyns, C. H. 222. 
Mrs. C, W. 84 

Hotchkin, C. 414, 
T. H.S. 107. W. 
L. 414 

Hotham, A. E. 664 

Hough, T. W. 529 

Houlton, S. 314 

Hounson, M. 219 

Houston, E. 108 

How, E, 108. Mrs; 
221 

Howard, H. 439. 
Lady M. C. F. 
313. Mrs. P. H. 
638. N. 666 

Howell, F. 86 

Howitt, M. 
Miss S, 330 

Howse, A. 329 

Hozier, J. 530. W. 
W. 314 

Hudson, A. R. 313. 
P. 333 

Huggons, C. 218 

Hughes, A. H. 313, 
334. Brig.-Gen. 
S. 446, Capt. W. 


326, 
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G,C. 670. F. 107. 
J. 669. J. W. C. 
416. R. 329. R. 
B. 324. W. H. 
311 

Huish, M. 530 

Hullah, T. 639 

Hullett, J. 197 

Humble, E. A. 439 

Hume, J. B. 527 

Humphreys, S. N. 
554 

Humphrys, Mrs. F. 
H. 666 

Hunt, E. C. 439. 
M. 416 

Hunter, A. V. 415. 
H. P. 105. S. 
E. 639 

Huntingford,G. W. 
416 


Huntington, H. 197 
Hurle, A. 313 
Hurrell, A. 670. L. 
670 
Hurst, M. 444 
Hussey, E. 200. 
Hon. Mrs. 312 
Hustler, G. 313 
Hutchins,E. M. 198 
Hutchinson, J. 527. 
M. 330. Mrs. W. 
H. H. 638 
Hutchison, H. 553 
Hyde,C. 443. E, 639 
Ick, F. S. 558 
Tlett, M. 640 
lott, T. 667 
Ingle, A.E.84. E. 86 
Ingleby, F. 84 
Ingram, E. R. 530. 
H. 199. M. 329 
Innis, Mrs. 555 
Irby, Hon. P. A. 415 
Ireland, R. 330 
Irlam, W. 105 
Irons, T. 438 
Irton, H. 665 
Irvine, M. 109 
Irving, E. 85. L. 
199 
Irwin, A. 333 
Isaacs, N. 326 
Isaacson, M. A. 218 
Jackson, A. F. 198. 
F. C. 416.  Lt.- 
Col. H. G. 441, 
442. M.A. 221. 
Major B. 551. 
Miss R. 86. R. 
416 
Jacob, A. 664. Dr. 
548 
Jacomb, C. 198 
James, C,M.S. 106. 


E. 529. J. B. 


413. 8S. A. M. 
416. S.M. 640 
Jaques, Miss 439 
Jaquier, L. D. 552 
Jardine, Major A. 
82 


Jarman, D. F. 311. 
Mrs. 444 
Jarvis, G.548. W. 

H. 553 
Jay, J. G. H. 438 
Jeffery, R. M. 107 
Jeffreys, H. 549 
Jelf, W. E. 200 
Jelliece, Major A. 
H. 110 
Jenkins, C. J; 551. 
J. W. 83. M. 86, 
218. T. L. 312 
Jenkinson,F. S. 200 
Jenner, Mr. G. 440. 
Mrs. R. F. 528 
Jennings, Ven. 
Archd. 527 
Jerningham, Hon. 
E. S. 326 
Jervis, A. 314. F. 
Cc. W. 200, 312. 
Lt.-Col. J. 559 
Jervis, J. B. 548 
Jervoise, A. V. 558 
Jeyes, C. S. 529 
Joddrell, E. A. J. 
555. Lady I. 312 
Johnes, A. O. O. 


107 
Jobns, Capt. R. 637: 
L. P. 198 
Johnson, B. A. 106. 
C. 106, 108. Capt. 
G. C. 528. Capt. 
H. F. F. 527. J. 
S. W. 529. Mr: 
H. 326. Mr. T. 
439. Mrs. E. 108. 
T. 528. W. M. 
324 
Johnston, E. 442 
Jolliffe, Mrs. H.197 
Jones, B. 528. C. 
414. Comm. O. 
J.527. D. E. 528. 
E. 529. G. J. 
A. 413. H. 108. 
H. W. 662. J. 
83. L. A. 200. 
Lt. O. J. 527. 
Major L. F. 637. 
Miss J. 333. Mrs. 
Mrs. R. H. 197. 
R. E. 84. 8. 104, 
662. W. 105 
Journeaux, H. 530 
Jowitt, E. 669 
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Jubb, A. 85 
Judson,J. H. 443 
Jukes, J. B. 639 
Karley, A. 200 
Katon, Capt. 416 
Kay, Lt. J. H. 413. 
T. 639. W.311 
Kaye, Lady A. 664 
Keane, S; 555 
Keary, H. W. 639 
Keate, R. W. 637 
Keating, Mrs. M. 
W. 437 
Keatinge, Rt. Rev. 
Dr. 445 
Keays, F. 555 
Keddey, R. 110 
Keeling, E. L. 313 
Keith, Mrs. S. 551 
Kell, W. G. 530 
Kelland, Mrs. T. 
218 
Kelly, G. 639 
Kelsey, M. 529 
Kemp, G. B. 442. 
Miss S, 530. 5. 
415 
Kendall, J. H. F. 
311 
Kennedy, E. B. 334 
Kensington, C. J. 
552 
Kent, A. 311. C. 
529. C. R. 326. 
G. D. 639. Miss 
A. 557 
Kentish, S. 440 
Keogh, G. F. 223 
Keppel, Lady G. 
414. Mrs. F. W. 


638 
Ker, G. A; W. 529 
Kerie, E. M. 551 
Kerle, E. M. 414 
Kerr, Hon. M. 640. 
Lady G. A. 314. 
N. 637 
Kerrison, H. 441 
Kerry, R. 667 
Kessels, H. J. 331 
Keys, G. S. 556 
Kilmaine, Lord 83 
Kimpton, F. J. 551 
King, A. H. 439. C. 
219. E. 199. G. 
640. H.G. 555. 
J.557. J.C. 86. 
Lady C. 197. S. 
528. S. W. 415. 
Vice-Adm. Sir E. 
D. 637 
Kingdon, J. 
J. S. 529 
Kingscote, H. 413 
Kingsley, C. 85 


637. 
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Kingsmill, H. S. C. 
414 
Kingston, M. 108 
Kinloch, E. H. Lady 
670. Miss J. 670 
Kinnear, J. 334 
Kinsey, I. S. B. 314 
Kirby, J. 445 
Kirk, Miss C. 326 
Kirton, P. 637 
Kirwan, Dean 83 
Kislingbury, W. 557 
Kitson, J. B. 640 
Kitching, W.T. 313 
Knapp, H. 638 
Knight, E. 328. F. 
199. M.110 
Knipe, T. W. 311 
Knollis, E. M. 528 
Knox, Capt. T. 527. 
W.G. 311 
Koe, F. 640 
Kollmann, Miss J. 
S. 104 
Kortwright, L. 554 
Lachlan, Mrs. E. 
551 
Ladley, J. 667 
Lafont, M. H. 530 
Laforest, W. 217 
Lainson, E. 551 
Lakeland, J. 215 
Lamb, E. 437. M. 
M. 85 
Lambe, E. 416 
Lambert, H. 104. 
Lady A. 84. W. 
637 
Lamotte, G. C. 83 
Lampen, R. 548 
Lamprey, Capt.329 
Lancaster, T. W. 
197 
Lane, H. M. 311. 
Hon. Mrs. N. 84. 
J.197. W. 328 
Lanesborough, Ear] 
of 311 
Lang, C. M. 553 
Langdon, Mrs. J. 
C. 197 
Langley, Col. W. 
438 
Langshaw, T. W. 
97 


] 

Langslow, R. W. 
558 

Langston, J. 85 

Langton, C. 107. 
D. 444. E. 668. 
W. 438 

Lanpbier, W. H. 
414 

Lascelles, Hon. 
Mrs. A. 312 
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Last, C. H. 668 

Lateward, C. G.670 

Latham, A. 330. 
M. F. 217 

Latbbury, N. P. 
413 

Latimer, E. 104 

Laureani, Mons. 
671 

Laurie, Mrs. J. 312. 
R. 197 

Law, Hon. Mrs. 
H. S. 638. W. 
637 

Lawes, Mr. E. 527 

Lawrence, Ald. 197. 
C. W. 200. Mrs. 
551. W. R. 200 

Lawrie, J. 442 

Lay, E. 312 

Layton, C. M. 639. 
E. M. 529. H. 
B. 198 

Leach, J. 436. J. 
D. 553. O. 529 

Leaman, S. 640 

Lean, J. 219 

Leapingwell, G. 215 

Leard, Miss 328 

Learmouth, W. 326 

Lechmere, A. B. 
527. Mrs. E, 105 

Lee, N. V. 329. S. 
331 

Lees, J.C. 415 

Leete, A. H. 530 

Leeves, C. 414 

Leggatt, E. O. 528 

Legh, C. L. 529 

Le Hardy, Major 
199 

Leicester, C’tess uf 
414 

Leigh, H. 312, 
Lady C. 638 

Leighton, Hon. L. 
A. 108 

Leir, J. M. 323 

Le Lisle, A. L. 313 

Leman, A. 443 

Lennox, Hon. E. F. 


83 
Leppingwell, K. 
556 


Lerew, F. H. 326 
Lermit, G. T. 530 
Le Sage, C. 328 
Leslie, H. 528. 
Hon. T. J. 332 
Lethbridge, C. G. 
640. W.P. 314 


Lever, J. 330 

Levien, S. 639 

Lewis, A. M. 332. 
Capt. W. R. 328. 


C. W. 529. E. 83. 
H. 639. L. 413 
Leycester, Mrs. 528 

Liddard, W. 663 
Livesley, M, 552 
Lillie, Lt.-Col. Sir 
J. S. 82 
Lillingston, Mrs. J. 
W. 197 
Lilly, A. 200 
Limond, Lt.-Col. T. 
K. 104 
Lincolne, A. 105 
Lindsay, A. N. 84. 
C. 85. G. 664. 
Lady C. 664 
Lingham, J. F. 413 
Lister, A. 220 
Little, Dr. T. 445 
Littler, Mr. G. 106 
Lloyd, C. 439. J.D. 
218. J. P. 557. 
J.S. 313. M.J. 
639, S.669. T.B. 
416 
Lochner, C. 415 
Locke, W. 640 
Lockhart, W. 197 
Lockwood, R. D, 86 
Loder, G. 312 
Lodge, G. 530 
Lomas, J. 330 
Lomax, Major J. 414 
Long, E. 332, 554. 
G. E. 415 
Longden, E. A. 334 
Longfield, M. 413. 
Mr. M. 638 
Longman, J.T. 198. 
Mrs. T. 84. S.C. 
416 
Longworth, I. S, 
110 
Lord, S. 552 
Losack, A. 107 
Lotherington, J. S. 
664 


Loud, M. 640 
Lough, T. J. 200 
Louis, Rear-Adm. 
Sir J. 527 
Lovell, M. 443 
Low, A. 442 
Lowe, Hon. 
197. J. 438 
Lowless, J. 218 
Lowndes, W. 664 
Loxley, J. 197 
Lucas, A. 556 
Ludgater, H. 83 
Lumley, Capt. F. D. 
637. F.S. 86 
Lushington, Mrs.E. 
L. 197 
Luxmoore, J.N, 105 


Mrs, 


Luxmore, Major T. 
C. 197 
Luxton, E. 666. J. 
311 ' 
Lyall, A. 229. C. 
551. Mrs. C. 638 
Lydekker, Mrs. G. 
W. 312 
Lyne, E. 218. L.C, 
221 
Lynn, J. M. 312 
Lyon, C. 553 
Lysaght, J. R. 86 
Lysons, Capt. D. 
311 
Lyttelton, Hon. 
S. 84, 197 
Maas, A. S. M. 86 
Maberley, M. 200 
Macalister,MissMac 
D. 199. Miss M. 
Mac D. 199 
M‘Alpine, L.S. 415 
Macan, J. E. H.640 
M‘Arthur, G. F. 638 
Macaulay, C. 217 
Macauley 413 
Macbean, R. 639 
M‘Causland, H. C. 
415 
M‘Conkey, A. 85 
M‘Cormick, J. 584 
M‘Coy, W. H. 527 
M‘Creery, P. 109 
M‘Cullom, J. 438 
M‘Dermott, E. 415 
Macdonald, Capt.C, 
413. E. 218. E. 
R. 105. J. 333. 
Lady 528. Sir A. 
K. 84. W. M. 199 
Macdonell, Hon. J. 
W. B. 527 
M'‘Douall, H.G. 200 
Macdougal, J. 83 
Macduff, J. R. 639. 
Major J. 83 
Macfarlane, Major 
J. 664. «R. 671 
Macgregor, J. 415 
M‘Grigor, W. 528 
M‘Guffie, J. M. 559 
Machell, B. B. 413. 
R. B. 197. R. M. 
84 
Machin, E. 414 
M‘Hugh, R. G. 197 
M‘Intosb, J. J. 527 
Macarness, J. F.414 
Mackay, Hon. A. 
556 
Mc Kella, D. 334 
Mackenzie, A. 199. 
Lt. C. 551 
Macker, M, 219 
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Mackinnon, D. 105 
Mackintosh, L, R. 
106 
Mackrell, S. T. 84 
M‘Lean,MissS. 107. 
Mrs. 638 
M‘Leod, H. 199 
Macloughlin, Lady 
J. 666 
Maclurcin, S.G. 416 
M‘Nab, J. 197 
Macnamara, E. 640 
M‘Neven, L. 667 
Macqueen, C.E. 436 
M:Taggart, J.B. 
557 
Maddison, E. 440 
Maddock, L.M. 640 
Maddy, L. 328 
Madge, C. H. 328. 
J.106.Lt.R.P.111 
Magan, W. H. 414 
Magenis, Mrs. 218 
Magens, M.D. 109 
Magniac, E. J. 84 
Magovern, P, 551 
Majoribanks, Mrs. 
D. C. 311 
Maidstone,Visc’tess 
528 
Maillard, M. L. 332 
Mainwaring, C. H. 
528. MajorF.413 
Maisters, F. E. 554 
Maitland, B. 637. 
Capt. F. T. 5927. 
Capt. J. 528. E. 
219 
Malcolm, H. 314 
Malin, H. 527 
Malone, R. 528 
Manbey, W. 83 
Manclark, E, 220 
Mangan, C., 333 
Mangin, C. N. 637 
Manley, A. E. 86. 
A. W. 530 
Mann, Lt. W.S. 198 
Manners, M. 667. 
R. 330 
Manning, E. S. P. 
638. W. W.640 
Manningham, C.W. 
327 
Mansel, Mrs. G. P. 
528 
Mansell, Sir T. 527 
Manson, A.G, 528 
Manwell, E.L. 640 
Maples, M. 665 
Marcer, E. 415 
March,C’ tess of 312 
Marchant, E. M. 
557. F. B. 668 
Mardall, A. J. 640 


Index to 


Marjoribanks, Mrs. 
E. 197 
Mark, E. S. 530 
Markby, Miss 568 
Marley, F. 529 
Marriott, Capt. H. 
C. 24. L. 640. 
W. F.415 
Marsden, H.M. 669 
Marsh, B.W.B. 199. 
Miss E. 221 
Marshall, A. 438. 
C. 415, 528. J. 
85. P. 328 
Marson, F. B. 86. I. 
198 
Martin, Adm. Sir 
T. B. 637. F. E. 
330. G.L. 529. 
Mr.J.437. R.222 
Marychurch, H. W. 
529 
Maskelyne, M. 199 
Mason,J.M.85, 311. 
L. 439. N.84. P. 
108. S. C. 199. 
Sir F. 83. T. 528. 
T. H. 637 
Massie, Lt, J. B. 527 
Master, C. 415 
Matchett, E. C, 86 
Mathew, E.G. 84, 
Surg. T. P. 413 
Mathison, C. 663 
Matthews, Mr. J. 
221. W. 664 
Maturin, W. 437 
Maubert, J. F. 443 
Maud, E. A.M. 199. 
R. 219 
Maude, Capt. Hon. 
F. 200. L.C. 219 
Maule, M. 437. Rt. 


Hon. F, 83 
Maunsell, F. E. 198 
Maurice, A. 557. 

F. 200 


Mawley, R. R. 556 
Maxton, W. M. 558 
Maxwell, G. 5228. 
Mrs, W. C. 413 
May, St. T. 313 
Maycock, Mrs. D. 
198 
Mayhew, R. 24 
Maynard, C. J. 415 
Maynor, Major T. 
104 
Maze, P. 221 
Mechin, M. T. 327 
Mee, J. 664. W.C. 
311 
Meeres, H. 638 
Melgund, Visc’tess. 
414 


Names. 


Melhuish, E. 440 
Menzies, Mrs. E 
670 
Mercer, E.199. M. 
A. 555. R. 334 
Mercier, L. F. 638 
Meredith, A. G. 639. 
C. J. 413, 528, 
G. 415 
Merevale, J. F. 440 
Merivale, J. L. 415 
Merridew, Mr. H. 
446 
Merriman,W.C. 198 
Messenger,J.B. 198 
Metcalfe, H. 444 
Meyer, P. J. 664 
Meynell, M. 328 
Meyrick, Miss 86 
Michele, C. E. 527 
Michell, A. E. 312 
Mickleburgh,J. 324 
Micklethwait, J. 86 
Micklethwayte, S. 
N. 197 
Middlemore, S. 443 
Middleton, C. 639. 
E. 669 
Mieville, A. A. 415 
Mildmay, Sir H. St. 
J. 527 
Miles, A. 530. J. E. 
666 
Millar,G.St. C. 640 
Millard, Mr. B.329 
Miller, C. E. 314. 
J.415. T.640 
Milles, S. C. 198 
Milligan, H. M. 314 
Millington, C. 439. 
B. H. 637 
Mills, E. E. 86. E. 
P. 386. J.85. J. 
C. 218. M. 669. 
T. 219 
Milman, H. H. 637 
Milner, D. 188. J. 
219 
Milton, J. 327. 
Visc’tess 413 
Mingaye, F. 640 
Mitchel, F. 109 
Mitchell, H. J.312. 
Mrs. 440. W. 530 
Mitford, A. M. 443. 
C. A. 443 
Moberley, Mrs. Dr. 
638 
Moberly, C. E. 200 
Mocatto, R. 200 
Moffatt, E. 330 
Molesworth, P. W. 
639. W. 413 
Moline, E, 414 
Moller, C. C.G. 529 


693 


Molyneux, E. Lady 
313 

Moncrieffe, Lady L. 
83, 84 

Money, K. E. A. 83 

Monson, Hon, E.E. 
442 

Montagu, Mrs. E. 
414 

Montague, W. 554 

Montefiore, E. 444 

Montgomery, Lady 
C. 528. Mr.A.445 

Moody, Col. T. 554. 
L. 217 

Moor, J. H. 83 

Moore, A. 330. C. 
T.J.313. J.H. 
O. 198. Miss C. 
437. Mrs.G. 311. 
R. M. 314. R. O. 
415. W. B.553. 
Z. 200 

Moorhead, A. J. 637 

Moran, Mr.E.R.552 

Morant, A. W. W. 
415, H.J. 528 

Mordacque, L. H. 
528 

Mordaunt,H.M.108 

Moreau, F.V.M.441 

Moreton, Lord 85 

Morgan, Capt. C, 
106. D. 548. E., 
83, 637. G. 216, 
H. 86. J. 311, 
442,556. Lt. R. 
445. M. 314. Mrs, 
C. 638. Mrs. W. 
B. 638. R. 551. 
8.555. T. 438 

Morice, C. W. 639. 
Major T. H. 667. 
M. 416 

Morison, Capt.B.G, 
199 


Mormoy,Mrs.E.333 
Morphett, Mrs. N. 
665 


Morrice, E. A. 440, 
G, 530 

Morris, E. 663. G, 
330. J. 665. W. 
328, 332. W. R. 
104 

Morrison, I. H. 5¢7 

Morse, F. 666 

Mortimer, J. 551 

Morton,G.S. Earl of 
83. Rt. Hn. S.E. 
C’tess dow, of 331 

Mosse, S. T. 311 

Mossop, J. 662 

Mostyn, Lady 414. 
Mrs. E. H. 83 
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Mounsher, J. E.334 
Mount, E. 217. H. 
C. 314 
Mourilyan, C. 555 
Mousley, F. 333 
Moyle, C: G. 529 
Mudge, Mrs. 553 
Mugg, M. A. 440 
Munro, A. Lady552 
Mintz, J. D. 415 
Murdoch, J. 552 
Muriel, E. M. 84 
Murphy,Mr. W.445 
Murray, J. 555,670. 
Lt.-Col, F. 413. 
Mrs.J. 528. R.H. 
84. S. A. 86, T. 
L. 200. W. 637 
Murrell, E. 437. F. 
B. 104 
Musgrave, W. 445 
Muston, J.104. Mr. 
G, 331 
Napleton, J. C. 638 
Nash, W. 218 
Nattall, M. A. 446 
Naylor, A. M. 440. 
G. F. 200. H. E. 
530. K. 222 
Neal, M. 668 
Neale, M. 668 
Neame, G, F. 84. J. 
442, 555 
Neave, E. 325. Hn. 
Lady 441 
Needham, Capt. H. 
200. W. 312 
Neill, Capt. J. M.B. 
83 


Ness, M. 313 
Neudegg, Mons. 439 
Neve, J. 220 
Nevill, E. 437 
Neville, H.556.Hn. 
C. C. 530. Lady 
G. 335 
Newcome, H.J. 311 
Newell, P. J. 311 
Newman, Miss M. 
M. 669. W.S. 528 
Newnham, R. 416 
Newport, H. 83 
Newry, Vise’tess312 
Newton; J. 199. W. 
552 
Neyland, A. E. 199 
Nicholls, G. P.313. 
L. M. 200 
Nichols,Mrs.M. 104 
Nicholson, Ens. W. 
M. 334. R. 109. 
W. 86, 110, 639, 
663. W.S.314 
Nicol, Dr. J. 1.557 
Nicoll, D. 197 


Index to 


Nicolls, M. 415° 
Nicolson, Lady 414 
Nightingale, G. 638 
Nisbet, R. 664 
Nisbett, Lt. J. 638 
Noble, M. 326. W. 
218 
Nock, Mrs. E. 325 
Noel, Lady C. 199. 
M. C. E. 314 
Norbury, J. G. 441 
Norcliffe, T. 109 
Norcott, /Mrs. 445. 
W. B. 640 
Norman, H. W. 324 
Norris, J. P. 527. 
Mr. 668 
North, B. J. J. 199. 
J.414. J. H. 199 
Northam, J. 551 
Northcott, F. 84 
Northland, Visc’tess 
312 
Norton, C. F. 640 
Oakeley, B. 529 
Oakley, G. 552 
O’Brien, J. 332. T. 
311 
O'Callaghan, Hon. 
C. 550 
Oddie, H. A. 528 
O’ Doherty, G. 548 
Ogilby, M. D. 670 
Ogilvy, Lady J. 197 
Ogle, F. M. 551 
O'Grady, Capt. H. 
52 


O’ Hara, F: A. 314 
Oldacres, A. 640 
Oldaker, C. E. 313. 
F, A. 669. J. 331 
Oldershaw,R. P.314 
Oldfield, A. 638. W. 
L. 552 
Oldham, J. 552 
Oldrid, J. 108 
Oliphant, S. L. 313 
Olley, H. 439 
Ollivant, Dr. A. 637 
O’ Loughlin, J. 530 
Onians, A. 555 
Orchard, E. 326. 
W. 217 
Orde, A. B. 223. L. 
S. 223. T. P. 665 
OReilly, P. L. 333 
Ormond, Marchio- 
ness of 528 
Ormsby, J. B. 549 
Osborne, G. 314. 
W. A. 83 
Osbourne, T. 446 
Oswin, F. 530 
Owen, A. S. 639. 
D. 664. E.B. 199. 


Names. 


M. A. 198. M. M. 
85. R. 529. R.E. 
413. T. 665 
Oxenham, N. 528 
Pache, L. 85 
Packer, Mrs. 218. 
S. 328 
Page, C. 329, 556. 
M. 442 


Paget, Capt. C. 438. 
Lady A. 198 
Pain, E, 198 
Pakenham, Mrs. 
554 
Pakington,J.S. 200 
Paley, C. E. 415. 
M. 415. W. 530 
Palk, Mrs. R. 638 
Palmer, A. 441. E, 
219. E. R. H.G. 
311. F. 439. H. 
445. J. H. 85. 
W. 637 
Palmes, W. L. 200 
Parham, M. 557 
Park, M. F. 443 
Parker, A. 555. E. 
A. 640. G. 23. H. 
D. 83. Miss A. 
106. Mrs. J. 414. 
O. 443. T. R. 314 
Parkin, L. 86 
Parkinson, F. 668 
Parks, J. H. H. 670 
Parnell,A.551.P.416 
Parrett, G. 199 
Parrott, G. 665 
Parry, M. 665 
Parson, S. K. 218. 
W. H. 413 
Parsons, C. 218. E. 
638. M. 438 
Paskin, S. 669 
Patch, A. 666 
Patient, A. 444 
Patten, C. M. 312 


G. 


Pattenden, G,E.197 
Paul, M. 313. T. 
530 


Pawley, J. 442. Lt 
G. 439 

Payne, Capt. C. F. 
413, J. 313. W. 
555 

Paynter, E. A. 312. 
J. 86 

Peach, J. M. 553 

Peacock, Dr. B. 528. 
J. P. 530: R: 9. 
639 

Pead, E. 416. G. 85 

Peak, A. 439 

Pearce, G. 330. Mrs. 
T. 107 

Pearse, J. 416 


Pearson; A. 8B. 671, 
C. 313. C. F.M. 
671. G.R. 443 

Peck,M.108.W.666 

Peddell, Mr. J. 325 

Pedder, M. A. 415. 
R. 414 

Peel, F. 413. Hon. 
Mrs. C, L. 528 

Pelham, Hon. D.A. 
311. Hon. Mrs. 
J. 84.Mrs. D.414 

Pellein, M. 110 

Pellett, M. 313 

Pellew, H. Lady 447 

Pelly, A. E. 638. E. 
555. J. 84 

Pemberton, C. C. 
416. E. L. 314. 
Miss H. P. 325. 
S. 197 

Pendrill, H. 639 

Pennefather, M. C. 
667 

Pennington, M.323 

Penny, M. 415 

Peppin, M. 106 

Perceval, E. F. 558. 
G. H. 111. Lt. 
J. P. 330 

Percival, J. 108 

Perkins, Capt. C. 
199. C. J. 107. 
G. 219. J. 327 

Perring, C. 104 

Perry, F. R. 314. 
S. G. F. 23 

Peskett, Dr. 199 

Petit, M. K. 200 

Peto, M. N. 442. 
Mr. S. M. 597. 

Petre,Capt.C.E.85. 
Hon. Mrs. F. 638 

Petrie, M. 218 

Perry, W. 217 

Phelps, A. C. 218. 
H. 529. R.S. 437 

Philip, E. 665 

Philips, M. C. 86 

Phillips, A. L. 640 
C. G. 530. C. L. 
314. E. F. 314. E. 
W. 667. F.E.639. 
J.S. 312. M. 331. 
Mrs. W. 414. N. 


105 

Phillipson, J. T. B. 
640 

Phillpotts, S. 332. 
T. G. 442. Ven. 
Archd. 528 


Phipps, Lady M. 
312. Lt.-Col. Hon. 
C. B. 637 


Picard, E. 638 











Pickance, J. 220 
Picton, J. 638 
Pierce, Miss 664 
Piercy, M. 639 
Piggot, H. 314 
Pigot, J. 528 
Pike, Mrs. S. 109. 
S. 640 
Pilgrim, E. T. 440 
Pilkinton, C. 109 
Pinchin, E. 199 
Pinder, G. R. 528 
Pine, B. C. C. 637 
Pitcher, A. 414 
Pittar, P. 84 
Plant, S. 638 
Platt, F. E, 314 
Plees, W. G. 548 
Plestow, C. B. 108 
Plunkett, J. G. 436 
Pocock, W. F. 664 
Pole, J. M. 665 
Polehampton, H.S. 


83 
Pollock, F. Lady551 
Ponsford, C. 414. 
H. R. 330 
Ponsonby, Capt. H. 
F. 427 
Poore, E. 314 
Pope, A. A. 415. H. 
330. M. 439. T. 
A. 414, 638 
Popham, J. L. 413 
Porter, T. 219 
Portman, Lord 527 
Potchett, M.S. 85 
Potter, W. 640 
Potts, J. 662, 665 
Powell, Capt.J. 334. 
E.H.313. J.528. 
J.P. 107. T.B. 
527. W. 413 
Power, J. P. 83. M. 
556. W.J. 556 
Powlett, Mrs. W.H. 
O. 638 
Poynter, F. 416 
Prater, T. 314 
Pratt, E. 669. F.C. 
555. H.556. Mrs. 
H. 442 
Prescott, J.216, 220 
Preston, L. 198 
Pretyman, R. 199 
Price,A.220. J.R.S. 
640. M.670. Mr. 
J. 664. W. 528 
Prichard,A.639. Lt. 
I. T. 414. R. 199 
Prichett, C. R. 216 
Priddle, J. E. 312. 
M. A. 638 
Pridham, M. J. S. 
639 


Index to Names. 


Primrose, C. 437 
Pringle, J. 85 
Prinsep, A. E. 85 
Prior, Capt. T. 527 
Pritchard, E. 552 
Probert, Mr. T.445. 
T. 109 
Proctor, Dr. S. 663 
Prosser, Dr. R. 310 
Prother, C. W. 558 
Prothero, Lt. S. R. 
527 
Pryor, F. B. 529. 
V. 107 : 
Puget, H. 551. L 
640 
Pugh, J. 441 
Pulford, W. 325 
Pulley, M. A. F. 198 
Pulteney, J.219.M. 
Lady 665 
Purday, C. R. 327 
Purdon, W. C. 436 
Purrier, C. M. 437 
Purvis, Mrs. A. 638 
Pyle, Mrs. 557 
Pym, Mrs. A. 638 
Pyndar, M. 555 
Pyne, J. 550 
Pyner, L. B. 414 
Queckett, H. 664 
Quentery, H.E. 640 
Quirk, G. 413 
Rabett, Lady L. 312 
Rabinel, A. 109 
Rackham, C. 442. 
E. R. 530 
Radcliffe, G. 325 
Raffles, T. S. 639 
Raikes, A. 334 
Raimbach, T.E.530 
Raincock, Capt. G. 
221 
Raine, M. 638 
Raines, F. R. 311 
Rainier, D. H. 220 
Ramadge, F. H. 85 
Ramsden, A. 333 
Ramsey, Capt. G. 
413. Mrs. 667 
Ramus, M. A. 554 
Randolph, E. 530. 
F.219. M.H.665 
Raphoe, Archd. of, 
J. F. dau. of 416 
Rapley, W. 444 
Rashleigh, C. E. 
199. C. H. 199. 
Lady 638 
Rate, E. 218 
Rathborne, E. A. 
110 
Raven, J. 413 
Ravenhill, Mrs. R. 
198 


Raw, J. C. 528 
Rawlens, J. 556 
Rawlitis, R. 549 
Rawlinson, Capt. 
W. E. 110 
Rawson, J. 445 
Ray, J. 529 
Raymond, Major 
H. P. 639 
Read, A. 197, 663. 
M. 223 


Redington, T. N. 
311 


Reed, C. F. 313. 
Mr. T. 552 

Reekes, J. 110. M. 
H. 110. R. 106 

Rees, S. G. 639 

Reeve, C. 106. E., 
J. 83 

Reeves, E.416. J. 
E. 103 

Reid, Dr. J. 333. 
H. M. 639 

Remmett, H. G. 
664 

Remnant, M. E. 530 

Remphry, W. 555 

Rendel, Mr. J. M. 
527 

Renton, E. 640 

Repton, Lady J. 528 

Retallack, E. 85 

Revell, A. E. 445 

Reynard, A. W. 442 

Reynardson, E. B. 


529 

Reynolds, C. 325. 
E. 311 

Rhodes F, 314. F, 


W. 311 
Ricardo, E. C. 221. 
P. A. 668 


Rice, Hon. Mrs. S. 
83 


Rich, G. 104 

Richards, G. H. 86. 
H. 83. Rt. Hon. 
Baron 638. Rt. 
Hon. J. 413 

Richardson, E. F. 
415. J. 200, 439. 
J. B. 639. M. 
669 

Richins, Mr. J. 554 

Rickets, A. 666. B. 
442 


Rickford, F. M. 
551. T. P. 86 
Rickman, J. 313. 

M. 218 
Riddell, E. 332. R. 
671. W. K.446 
Ridgeway, J. 638 
Ridley, Hon. L. H. 
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639. J. M. 107. 
N. J. 598 
Rigg, J. 84 


Rigge, H. F. 84 
Rimington, H. 446 
Rivaz, E. 415 
Rivers, W. T. 637 
Roberts, Capt. J. 
311. Comm. J. 
W. 552. E. 640. 
F.R. 555. 1. V. 
200. J. 333. J. 
B. 528. J. F. 216. 
M. 328. Mrs. A. 
329. W. 107 
Robertson, D. 197. 
J. 326, 438. L. 
C. 416. Lt. J. B. 
445 
Robillard, M. J. B. 
671 
Robins, A. M. 1]0 
Robinson, A. 415. 
C. 555. E. 559. 
H. 416, 527. J. 
326. Mrs. J. 667 
Robley, I. 662 
Robson, Mr. §. 221 
Roby, J. 85 
Robyns, C. M. 554 
Rocke, T. O. 311 
Rodd, C. W. 105 
Roddam, W. 312 
Rodwell, H. D’U. 
639 
Roe, A. M. 313. C, 
413. E.85. F. 
M. V. 313 
Rogers, A. 638. 1). 
A. 529. H. 668, 
Mrs. E. 665. W. 
105 
Rolleston, Mrs. 414. 
W. L. 413 
Romilly, Ly. E. 414 
Rondeau, J. 220 
Roney, Dr. C. 445 
Rooke, C. F. 664 
Rooks, S. N. 671 
Roope, F. M. 663 
Roseoe, E. J. 416. 
R. 529 
Rose, J. 550. Mrs, 
326. Mrs. E. 667 
Ross, G. F. 516. J. 
199. M. F. 670 
Rossmore, Lady 83 
Rothschild, Baron 
L. N. de 197. C. 
110 
Rough, H. H. 640 
Roughton, S. 443 
Roumieu, R.L. 312 
Rowan, Major-Gen. 
W. 83 








‘Rowe; A. 86 
Rowton, R. J. 530 
Ruck, S. 85 
Rudal], M-A. 437 
Rudd, W. T. 85 
Rudgard, A. 639 
Rumpf, M. 443 
Rumsey, J. R. 312 
Rundall, H. 665 
Rushforth, J. 416 
Rushton, Miss 221. 
Ven. Archd. 311 
Rushworth,J.C. 328 
Russ, J. 86. J. W. 
529. Miss 557 
Russell, E. 217. J. 
200. J. W. 414. 
Lady E. 84. Lady 
J.311.Ld.C.G.527 
Rutter, R. M. 332 
Ryder, Hon. Mrs. 
F. D. 83 
Ryley, C. C. 219 
Sadler, J. H.S. 416 
Sainsbury, S. L. 549 
St. Blancard, Ma- 
dame 558 
St.George,C.B.324. 
L. E. G. 198 
St. John, Mrs. 83 
Salisbury, E. A. 415 
Sall, Capt. H. Mc 
M. 84 
Salt, E. A. 556 
Salusbury, C. A. 323 
Sampson, L. W. 197 
Samson, F. 328. T. 
555 
Samuda, J. 85 
Samuel, J. 217 
Sandars, J. 107 
Sandeman, A, 528 
Sanders, C. 199. H. 
D. 334. J.L.200. 
J. S. 530. S. 663 
Sandford, D.A. 446. 
F.85. F.R.314. 
T.H.84. W.S.W. 
86 
Sandham, C. C. 198 
Sandys, Lt. W. E. 
638 
Sanford, C. J. 85 
Sankey, W.H.O. 85 
Sartorius,SirG.R.83 
Sasse, R. 559 
Satterthwaite, Miss 
M. 109 
Saumarez,G. de 313 
Saunders,A.663. E. 
527. H. 416. J. 
439. J.E. 86. M. 
G. 639. T.B. 415 
Saunderson, Major 
F. 670 
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Savage,. Capt. 529. 
E. 666. . M: 329. 
R. C. 527. 1.551 
Sawle, Mrs. C.B.G. 
84 


Sayer, C. M. 314. 
M.A. C.529.S.107 
Scargill, MajorJ.637 
Scarlett, F.S.M. 670 
Schloss, S. 200 
Schneider, R.N. 558 
Scholefield, J. 637 
Schomberg, Comm. 
H.413.Vice-Adm. 
A. W. 527 
Schonswar,Capt.H. 
668 
Schweitzer, S. 442 
Scollick, J. 104 
Scoresby, Dr.W.529 
Scott, Capt. W. 1. 
637. F.J.311,413. 
H.556.J.217,327. 
J. L. 313. Major 
C.R.527. M.J.A. 
198. R.198.T.327 
Scratchley, J. 334 
Scutt, T. B. 438 
Seager, J. 44] 
Sealy, Lt.-Gen. B. 
W. D. 219 
Sebborne, T. 218 
Sebright, H. F. 313 
Secker, M.E.A. 106 
Secretan, E. 414 
Selkirk, A. 557 
Sells, L.A. 198 
Selson, G. 554 
Selwyn, F.M.A. 200 
Sendall, E. 83 
Seppings, E. 198 
Serres, W. S. 311 
Seton, G. 639 
Sewell, A. 331. B. 
331. C. 639. F.H. 
83. M.A. L. 200 
Seymer, H. 106 
Seymour, T. 216 
Shackel, F. 198 
Shadwell, A. E. I. 
199. Comm. C. 
F.A. 637. J. 329 
Shaefer, H. F. 312 
Shafto, D. M. 555 
Shakspear, A. 416 
Shapter, E. 440 
Sharman, S. 331 
Sharpe, J. 104 
Shaw, A. 220. C.J. 
415. J. I. 415. 
Lady 197. Major 
W. 527. S. H.86 
Shea, J. 556 
Sheal, E. M. 668 
Shearer, A. 334 
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Shee, M. A. 414 
Sheffield, J. 553 
Sheldon, M. 447 
Shenell, A. 221 
Shenstone, M. 443 
Shepherd, G. 549. 
H. 438. S.A.83 
Sheppard, E. 221. 
W. M. #5 
Sherard, Mrs. S. H. 
413 
Sheringham, Mrs. 
J. W. 197 
Sherlock, G. H. 530. 
L. C. 668 
Sherman, Mrs. W. 
219 
Sherwin, F. 665 
Shew, G. 219 
Shillibeer, J. C. 84 
Shipman, Mrs. 444 
Shirley, Hon. R. W. 
D. 195 
Shore, E. S. 84 
Short, Cadet F. H. 
667 
Shuldham, C. L, 
200. M. 221 
Shute, Comm. H.G. 
107. R. 334 
Sidney, A. C. 84 
Sieveking, E. H. 
311, 529 
Sillem, H. 665 
Silvester, G. 414 
Sim, A. 415 
Simkin, H. 663 
Simmons, Major H. 
444 
Simonds, H. G. 86 
Simons, H. 442 
Simpson, C. 326. 
H. 530. J. P. 
640. M. 109. T. 
328, 332 
Sinclair, Sir J. G.23 
Sinnock, C. 200 
Skelton, M. D. 414 
Skene, A. 668 
Slade, S. 414 
Slapp, T. P. 663 
Slater, E. B. 312. 
Miss I]. 328 
Slatter, J. 312 
Slight, H. S. 197 
Smalipiece, M. 314 
Smart, Capt. R. 637. 
Mrs. 528 
Smirke, Mrs. S.414 
Smith, A. 106. 
Comm. R. 554. 
D. 329, 555. =D. 
B. 110. E.C. 200, 
312. F. 104,528. 
F. H. 222. G.312, 


G. C. 528. H. 85° 
J. A. 199. J. F. 
83. K. 664. Lady 
217. Lt. J. 662. 
M. 200, 415. Maj. 
G. H. 527. Miss 
439. Miss M. A. 
665. M. J. 218. 
Mrs. T. T. 528. 
P.P. 313. R. 529. 
R. B. 415. Rt. 
Rey. 312. S. 440. 
W. 327, 438, 667. 
W. H. 919 
Smyth, I. F. 528. 
J. F. 637. Mrs. 
A. B. 528. R. 219. 
S. R. 527 
Smythbies, W.Y. 197 
Snell, L. 327. M. 
86. Mrs. 83. W. 
H. 527 
Snelling, Lt. S. 445 
Snelson, M. 442 
Snodgrass, Capt. J. 
83. M. E. C. 530 
Snow, Miss E. 105 
Snowden, G, 557 
Solly, F. 333 
Somerset, Capt. E. 
A. 530 
Somerville, S. H.86 
Soper, J. 106, 528 
Sorell, Capt. G. 325 
Soresby, W.C. 415 
Sotheby, Mrs. S. L. 
312 
Sotheron, T. H. 413 
Southby, O. 222. R. 
554 
Sparkes, C. 105 
Sparrow, J. W. 529 
Spawforth, Mrs. J. 
333 
Spea, A.86. W. 312 
Spencer, C. 216. J. 
415. S. M. 85. T. 
441 
Spense, J. 416. M. 
- 443 
Spineto, Marchese 
di 440 
Spong, H. G. 314 
Spratt, C. M. 665 
Springthorpe, J. T. 
415 
Sproule, H. M. 108 
Spry, Major H. 443 
Spurgeon, Ens. S. 
334 
Spurrell, J. 638 
Squarey, G. 555 
Squire, M. I. 199 
Stable, M. 552 
Stabledon, G. 106 














Stackhouse, J. 666 
Stafford, Marq. of 
199 
Stahlschmidt, H.D. 
328 
Standly, A. 415 
Stanford, J. F. 311 
Stanger, J. 86 
Stanislaus, A. 438 
Stanley, Hon. M. 
437. Hon. Mrs. 
198 
Stanton, J. 530 
Staples, J. 559 
Starkey, J. 330 
Stawell, Lt.-Col. S. 
444 
Stebbing, R. 106 
Stedman, P. M. 84 
Steel, J. 328. J. B. 
549 
Steele, E. 84 
Steer, J. W. 551, 
553 
Stephen, L. 639. 
Rt.Hon. SirJ.310 
Stephens, Major F. 
J.558. Mr. 218 
Stephenson, Mr. R. 
527 
Stevens, C. F. 312, 
C.H. 442. E. 199. 
H. 415. M. 108. 
Mrs. 555. W.H. 
314 
Stevenson, D. 200. 
C. E. 198. J. 83. 
J. B. 313 
Stewart, C. 668. 
Capt. W. L. 84. 
Lady 104. Lt. H. 
670 
Stigant, Mr. 328 
Stock, J. R. 311 
Stockdale, A. 663. 
R. 83 
Stockenstrom, A. 
199 
Stockford, E. 199 
Stockley, J. S. 530 
Stodart, Miss 443 
Stogden, A. H. 413 
Stokes, Mrs. F. 220 
Stolterforth, A. 414 
Stooks, C. F. 318 
Stoughton, D. 331. 
W. 668 
Stow, F. 663 
Stowers, E, 221 
Stracy, W. J. 414 
Strahan, Col. W.439 
Strand, C. 190. E. 
199 
Stratford, J. A. 35 
Strathallan, Rt.Ho. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. 
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A. S. Vise’tess of 
222 
Strathmore, Rt.Ho, 
M. dow. C’tess of 
670 
Straton, L. A. 529 
Stratton, A. 415. 
R. 109 
Street, M. 528 
Streeten, F. T. 199. 
R. J. N. 109 
Strickland, J.S. 554 
Stringer, G. 667 
Stritch, B. 327 
Strode, R. G. 199 
Strong, J. M. 530. 
R. 529 
Stroud, R, A. H. 86 
Stuart, C. M. 529. 
E. B. 416 
Stubs, F. 198 
Stupart,Z.C.M. 440 
Sturge, E. H. 551 
Stutzer, H. L. 556 
Styles, J. 325. Mrs. 
W. H. 638 
Suffern,G.445. Miss 
445 
Sugden,J. 557. Mrs. 
S. 439 
Sulivan, S. H. 82 
Sumner, M. C. 314. 
Mrs. 443. Mrs, G. 
H. 414. Mrs. J. 
H. R. 197 
Sundius, J. V. 664 
Surtees, R. 640 
Sutton, O. S. 199. 
T. 528 
Swabey, S. 217 
Swain, E. 663 
Swainson, J. 413 
Swale, H. J. 197 
Swan, A. 86. R.C. 
638 
Swann, J. W. 220. 
Miss 327 
Swayne, S. H. 415 
Swettenham, A. A. 
328 
Swinden, E. P. 200 
Swinhbat, J. 218 
Sykes, A. 110 
Sylvester, Mr.C.552 
Taddy, H. 108 
Tadman, Mrs. A. B. 
107 
Tait, Mrs. 197 
Talbot, H. 222 
Tamplin, R. 444 
Tancred, A. 106 
Tanner, E. 222. M. 
415 
Tarleton, Dr. E. 
De L. 558 
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Tate, GE. 83 
Tattam,Ven.Archd, 
528 


Tattersall, G. 437 
Tavler, A. 414, 668. 
Miss D. E. 555 
Taylor,E.106. E.C, 

326. H.E.638. J. 
200. Lt. R.B.446. 
Lt.R.C, 446. Mr. 
C.416. R. 327. 
W. 106, 109 
Teale, M. A. 198 
Temple, C, 200 
Templeton, J. 665 
Tennant, W.T. 551 
Tennyson d’Eyn- 
court, C.M. 85 
Terrot, M. 314 
Teversham, Mr. M. 
326 
Thackwell, Major- 
Gen. Sir J. 637 
Thelwall, A. S. 528 
Theobald, C. 554 
Theodosius, J. H. 
311 
Thomas, A. 436. C. 
83. C.E.313. E. 
314. F.L. 104. J. 
W. 198, 530. Lt. 
J. 554 
Thomlinson, F. M. 
667 
Thompson, A. 639. 
C.669.E.109,217. 
F. 437. F.A. 325. 
F.E. 437. H.664. 
J.83,441.3.B.436. 
Mrs.C. 83. T. 530 
Thomson, J. G. 558, 
M. H. 312 
Thornborrow, W. 
551 
Thorold, Lady 84. 
Mrs, H. T. 197 
Thorp, Lt.-Col. E, 
413. M.665. R.D. 
219 
Thoyts, J. 104 
Thruston, F.W. 551 
Thwaites, G. H. K. 
83. V.530 
Thwaits, R. 557 
Tichborne, R.R. 669 
Tiddeman, F.A. 326 
Tidemore, J. 311 
Tidpot, W. 108 
Tillard, H. J. 200 
Tilt, Mrs. E. 329 
Timbrell, H. 334 
Tindali, J. T. 555 
Tiplady, S. 442 
Tipple, E. 664 
Todd, Mrs.G.M.438 


Tolhurst, Mr: J. 109 

Tollemache, Mrs, 
W.. 638 

Tomes, €. 554 

Tomlins, E. 551 

Tomlinson, Mr. T. 
e221 

Tooke, C. H. 222 

Toplis, J. 438 

Torr, L. 640 

Tory, Miss J. 557 

Tosswill, E, E. D. 
666 

Totton, E. M. 666 

Tovey, L. M. 640 

Townsend, J.A.217. 
S.1 664. T.S.527 

Townshend, C, A. 
218 

Towsey, E. C. 219 

Traberne, Lt. G. B. 
442 

Traill, Lt. G. 333 

Trebeck, J. 664 

Trecothick, J. 552 

Trelawney, A, C. 
313 

Tremenheere, M. F. 
416 

Trench, C, M. 200. 
Hon, Mrs. R. C. 
638 

Trenchard, G. 443 

Tribe, H. J. 529 

Tristram, H. B. 197 

Tritton, R. B. 85. 
R. H.G. 198 

Trollope, G. B. 527. 

- 438 

Trotter, Hon. Mrs. 
528 

Trower, G. S. 529 

Trutch, E. 528 

Truwhitt, G. 667 

Tubb, W. 444 

Tucker, F. 665. G. 
553 

Tudor, H. 8S. 105. 
O. D. 640. S, 108 

Tufton, Lady E.555 

Tuite, Lt.-Col. G.G. 
666 

Tulk, A. 414, J.S. 
639 

Tupman, E. 330 

Turner, A. 558. E. 
551. E. S. 312. 
M. 109. Major- 
Gen. C.413. Maj. 
G. E. 445. S.A. 
556 

Turrell, J. 416 

Tweed, T. R. 326 

Twemlow, T. F. 312 

Twigg, W. 314 

4U 
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Tylden, F. 220 

Tyler, Capt. H. C. 
334 


Tyndale, Mrs. J. 106 
Tynte, Mrs. K. 638 
Tyrell, H. 216 
Tyrie, W. 439 
Tyrrell, J. 313 
Tyrwhitt, Capt. C. 
197. T. 436 
Tysve, C. 640 
Tytler, G. 438 
Udny, J. 442 
Umbers, Mr. T. 222 
Underwood, J. 199 
Unwin, E. W. 314. 
G. H. 313 
Usher, C. 333. Lt. 
W. A. 106 
Ussher, E. 312 
Utting, A. 668 
Vacher, G. 86 
Vallancey, H. E. F. 
413 
Valsamachi, P. 314 
Vane, Lord H. 413 
Vansittart, C. 415. 
Mrs. C. 638 
Van Zandt, H. 668 
Vassall, M. O. 200 
Vaughan, E. E.312. 
E. H. 415. J.416: 
M. 528 
Veevers, S. 313 
Verity, Major J. L. 
325 
Vernon, E. 655. 
Mrs, 638 
Verral, L. M. 414 
Vertue, Mr. M. 554 
Vetch, Capt. 527 
Vevers, C. W. 556. 
E. 443 
Vicars, Capt. W. H. 
527. Major E. 
527 
Vickers, M. 331 
Vineent, T. 553. 
W. 328. W. St. 
A. 324 
Villiers, Visc’tess 
197 
Vizetelly, M. 442 
Voules, E. P. 313 
Waddell, C. J. 198 
Wade, E. 314 
Wadlow, Mr. H. 327 
Wagner, A. D. 638 
Walch, Lt. A. G. 
334 
Waldo, J. 666 
Waldy, R. 637. T. 
W. 198 
Wales, A. E. Prince 
of 413 
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Walford, H. 331 
Walker, A. 110. B. 
200. E. 110, 222. 
E. J.415. H. 85. 
J. E. 85. Miss 
E. 555. Mrs. E. 
H. 667. Mr. T. 
106. S. E. 198. 
S. P. 106. W. 83 
Wallace, Brig. J. 
446. E. J. 438 
Walley, S. A. 222 
Wallis, Capt. P. W. 
P. 313 
Walmesley, R. 640 
Walmisley, J.A.416 
Walmsley, A. E. 
640 
Walpole, S. F. 416 
Walrond, A. W. 640 
Walshe, B. T. 199 
Walter, J. 640. M. 
M. 416 
Walters, Mrs. E. 
440. T. D’O. 216 
Walwyn, J. H. 110 
Warburton, J. F. 
E. 549. M. E. 
329 
Ward, F. 440. G. 
A. 86. G. H. 554. 
1.529. J. 86. M. 
557. Major H. 
527. R. 216. W. 
668 
Wardell, A. 331 
Wardroper, W. 222 
Ware, R. G. H. 416 
Warmoll, 8. 8. 413 
Warneford, J. 550 
arner, Col. E. 
438. Ens. S. A. 
334. Mrs. 332. 
Mrs. H. L. 414. 
S. 108 
Warren, B. A. 416 
Waters, F. 416 
Wathen, J. 219 
Watkins, M. S. L. 
223 
Watlington, J. W. 
P. 529 
Watson, A.C. 551. 
Hon. H. 550. J. 
84. 198. 314. 529. 
640. Lt.-Gen. A. 
332. S. W. 665 
Watts, Capt. G. E. 
413. J; R. 639 
Wauchope, R. 83 
Waugh, S. E. 530 
Way, J. H. 530 
Weatherby, M. 218 
Weatherhead, E. J. 
330. J.R. &53 
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Webb, C. S. 219. 
F. 220. J. S. 530. 
mM. A. 314. TFT: 
Capt. 312 

Webster, A. 103. E. 
M. 198. J. 221, 
222. M.A. 415. 
T. 104. T. B. 640 

Wedderburne, C. F. 
W. 640 

Wedderburn, J. 198 

Wedlake, H. B. 667 

Weekes, H. 199 

Weir, F.S. 444 

Welby, Mrs. G. E. 
414 

Welch, E. 639. Mrs. 
A.-557. S. 639 

Welfitt, A. C. 313 

Weller, Capt. J. A. 
638 

Wellesley, G. 83 

Wells, R. J. 446. 
S. B. 439. T. H. 
439 

Wensley, W. 221 

Weskett, Mrs.E 555 

West, E. 444. H. 
529. L. M. 529. 
M.A. 312. 8.220 

Western, Comm. R. 
R. 416. T.G.551 

Westlake, J. 218 

Weston, Capt. H. 
530. S. 667. S.C. 
104. W. H. 219 

Wethered, T. 553 

Weyland, Major J. 
T. 527 

Wharneliffe, Lord 
413 

Wharton,C. 521.R. 
669 

Whately, E. W. 313. 
W. J. 639 

W headon, G. 556 

Wheeler, Mr. N.439 

Wheelwright,E.313 

Whicher, A. 199 

Whidburne,G.F.311 

Whippy, J. 555, 668 

Whitaker, M. 330 

Whitbread, L. 220 

Whitby, J. 85 

White, Capt. C. H. 
85. Dr. 445. F. A. 
442. H. 313. J. 
416. 3. C. 85. J. 
K. 199. M. 85. 
Mr. 440. R. 529. 
S.M.314. W. 442, 
666 

Whitehead, C. 328. 
E. 640 

Whitehouse, J. 640 


Whitehurst, M. A. 
313 
Whitelock,A.S. 416 
Whitley, C. T. 637 
Whitlock, Capt. J. 
446 
Whitmore, A. 640. 
Mrs. G. 528 
Whittaker, M. 669 
Whittle, E. M. M. 
666 
Whittuck, S. 441 
Whitworth, C. S. 
198. C. G. 86 
Wich, J. E. 442 
Wicks, W. 666 
Wilberforce, W. 84 
Wilbraham, E. F. 
110 
Wilkens, R. 197 
Wilkieson,C.V. 313 
Wilkin, W. 414 
W ilkinson,E.S.530. 
F. G. 84. G. 199. 
J. 438, 528. J.G. 
557. L.A. 313. 
M. 329. S. 415. 
S. E. 416 
Wilks, M. 640 
Wille, Mr. C. 222 
Willes, Mrs, M. 555 
Williams,A.83,311, 
557. A. E. 414. 
C. 443. Col. D. 
553. 0D. 439. E. 
105. G. 640. H. 
530. H. L. 86. J. 
311, 665, 668. J. 
D. 86. J. St. G. 
312. Lady H. 444. 
L. C. 86. M. 415. 
Mrs. R. 414. Mrs, 
T. P. 312. R.333, 
326. R. C. 313. 
R. H.-216. T 
- 215. 


Willington, T. A.G. 
314 

Willink, A. 529 

Willis, J. 440. 
221 

Wills, Miss 552 

Willshire, Lady 84. 
Major-Gen. SirT. 


W. 


197 

Wilmot, Lt.C. O.E. 
638 

Wilson, A. 218, 640. 
C. T. 198. F.R. 
198. G. A. 554. 
H.85. H. O. 638. 
J. 328. J. A. 105, 
325. J. O. 329. 











J.M.G.313. L. 
H. 314. M. 639. 
Major T. M. 83. 
Mrs. 330. W. 197 
Winckler, C. F. 666 
Windeler, C. D. 437 
Windsor, P. 436 
Wingfield, H. 200 
Winham, D. 198 
Winniett,Comm.W, 
197 
Winnington, Lady 
528 
Winstanley, M. J. 
663 
Winthrop, A.G.329. 
Miss A. 555 
Wintle, M. 441 
Wise, Capt. C. 83. 
E, 85. G,. 438 
Witherington, S.M. 
A. 416 
Wollaston, J.R.311. 
Mrs. G. B. 528 
Wood, B. 198. F. 
86. H.957. H. 
A. 198. J. 664, 
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J. A. 416. J.M. 
329. M. 199. M. 
A. 438. S. 548 
Woodcock, H.1.637. 
M. 663 
Weodd, R. B. 414 
Woodhouse, Lt.- 
Col. J. R. 104 
Woodrow, T. R. 200 
Woods, J. 326, 439. 
W. H. 668 
Woodthorpe, S.J. 
416 
Woodward, F. E. 
669. W. 197. 
W. P. 219 
Woodyer, C. 668 
Wooldridge, S. 668 
Wooullard, Capt. G. 
413 
Wollaston, J. 552 
Woollcombe, M. J. 
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Woolley, G. 551. J. 
551 


Woolrych, J. 559 
Wootten, E. 312 





Wordingham, H. M. 
T. 86 


Wordsworth, J. C. 
413. Mrs. W. 414 
Wormeley, Capt. R. 
R. 527 
Worsley, S. H. 444 
Worth, C.S. 104 
Worthington, E. 
220. H. B. 85. 
M. 86 
Worthy, T. D. 663 
Wortley, Hon. Mrs. 
J.S. 83. J. 313 
Wren, W. W. 329 
Wright, A. J. 528. 
C. E. 312. Dr. 
J. 663. J. 443. 
L. 415 
Wrougbton, D. 334 
Wyatt, F. P.°330. 
W. H. 552 
Wyld, I. 314 
Wyllie, E. 332 
Wyndham, F. E. M. 
86. Mrs. E. 528. 
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T. N. 665. W. 
553 

Wynne, W. L. 530 

Wyse, C. 328 

Ximenes, J. 639 

Yallop, R. 332 

Yarker, L. 324. W. 
83 

Yates, G. C. 313. 
M. L. 313. T. 
220 

Yeatman, J.C. 440. 
M. 668 

Yonge, Mrs. V. 83 

Yorke, Capt. J. 413. 
Mrs. Capt. 312 

Young, A. 530. 556. 
A. N. 86. F.C. 
314. H. T. 334. 
J. 106,414. Lady 
311. R. 326 

Younghusband, M. 
314 

Yule, Lt. C. B. 312 

Zoete, C. A. L. de 
415 
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“Those marked * are re Vignettes. 
Kingley Bottom, near Goodwood, Sussex » Raat x x 
One of the -Yew- trees‘at Kingley Bottom, } i 
*Carved Brackets in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Northampton ° 
The College of the Vicars Choral, at*Lincoln ‘ + . P ae ° 
*Arms ‘of Bishop Alnwyck and “Rebus ‘of John Breton: 
*Egyptian Hieroglyphics ee 
Historical Cards, temp. Charles TI. ~ Plate | a 5%. 0 
Plate II. da. pa pe 
*Token of the Ship Tavern i in Greenwich « Pg my b8 ; 
Roman Tessellated Pavement found at Cirencester 
*Section of the same 5 tht a . 
*Roman hollow fire-bricks 
*Base ofa pillar . ° ° ° ° 
*The Portland Vase, the Neate Vase, the Auldjo ray nt Bohemian Vase 

representing the Battle of Arbela_. : : : ‘ . 
*Egyptian Glassblowers at Work ° 
*Mode of forming Mille-fiore . . . 
Portrait of Edward Lord le Despenser, K. G. 
————-- Elizabeth Lady le Despenser 
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